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PREFACE 


Wirrcensrewn dictated the “Blue Book” (though he did not call at 
that) to his class in Cambridge during the session 193 3-34, and he had 
stencilled copies made He dictated the “Brown Book” to two of his 
pupils (Francis Skinner and Alice Ambrose) during 1934-35 He had 
only three typed copies made of this, and he showed them only to 
very close friends and pupils But people who borrowed them made 
their own coptes, and thete was a trade in them If Wittgenstein had 
named these dictations, he might have called them “Philosophical 


Remarks” or “Philosophical Investigations” But the first lot_was 


bound in blue wrappers and the second in brown, and they were 
always spoken of that way 


He sent a copy of the Blue Book to Lord Russell. later on, with a 
covering note 


Dear Russzx1, 

Two years ago, or so, I promised to send you a manuscript of mine 
Now the one I am sending you to-day isn’t ¢4a¢ manuscript Tm still 
pottecing about with it, and God knows whether I will ever publish it, 
ot any of it But two yeats ago I held some lectures 1n Cambridge and 
dictated some notes to my pupils so that they might have something to 
catty home with them, 1n their hands if not in their bratns And I had these 
notes duplicated I have just been correcting misprints and other mistakes 
in some of the copies and the idea came into my mind whether you might 
not like to have a copy So I’m sending you one I don’t wish to suggest 
that you should read the lectures, but sf you should have nothing better to 
do and 1f you should get some mild enjoyment out of them I should be 
vety pleased indeed (1 think it’s very difficult to understand them, as so 
many points are just hinted at They are meant only for the people who 
heard the lectures ) As I say, 1f you don’t tead them # doesn’t matter at all 

Youts ever, 
Lupwic WIrrGENsTEIN 


That was all the Blue Book was, though a set of notes. The Brown 
Book was rather different, and for a tume he thought of it as a draft of 
something he might publish He started mote than once to make 
revisions of a German version of 1t The last was in August, 1936, 
He brought this, with some minor changes and insettions, to the 
beginning of the discussion of voluntary actton—about page 154 mn 
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our text Then he wrote, in heavy strokes, “Dieser ganze ‘Versuch 
einer Umarbeitung’ vom (Anfang) bis hierher ist schis wert” (“This 
whole attempt at a revision, from the start right up to this point, 1s 
worthless”) That was when he began what we now have (with minor 
tevistons) as the first part of the Philosophical Investigations 

I doubt sf he would have published the Brown Book in English, 
whatever happened And anyone who can read his German will see 
why His English style 1s often clumsy and full of Getmanisms But 
we have left it that way, except in a very few cases where it marted 
the sense and the correction was obvious What we are printing here 
are notes he gave to his pupils, and a draft for his own use, that 1s all 

Philosophy was a method of investigation, for Wittgenstein, but his 
conception of the method was changing We can see this in the way 
he uses the notion of “language games”, for instance He used to 
introduce them in order to shake off the idea of a necessaty form of 
language At least that was one use he made of them, and one of the 
earliest It 1s often useful to smagine different language games At 
first he would sometimes write “different forms of language’’—as 
though that were the same thing, though he corrected it in later 
versions, sometimes In the Blue Book he speaks sometimes of 
imagining different language games, and sometimes of imagining 
different notatrons—as though that were what it amounted to And it 
looks as though he had not distinguished eae between being able 
to speak and understanding a notation 

He speaks of coming to understand what people mean by having 
someone explain the meanings of the words, for instance As though 
“understanding” and “explaining” were somehow correlative But in 
the Brown Book he emphasizes that learning a language game is 


something prior to that” And what 1s needed is not explanation but_ 
training—comparable with the training you would give an animal 


"This goes oe! With te point be eniphaaies i Us Taran CHAE being 
able. to speak and understand what ts said—knowing what 1t means— 
does not-mean that you can say what it means, hor is that what you 
have learned He says there too Omaener par 32) that “Augustine 


strange country and did not undetstand the Janguage of the county 

that ts, as if at already had a language, only not this one” You might 
ce kestherthe chil oh cous One 

see whether the child knows French by asking him what the expressions 


mean But that 1s not how you tell whether a child can speak And 1t 
ts not what he learns when he learns to speak 
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When the Brown Book speaks of different language games a$ 
“systems of communication” (Systeme menschlicher Verstandigung), 
these are not just different notations And this introduces a notion of 
understanding, and of the relation of understanding and language, 
which does not come to the front in the Blue Book at all In the Brown 
Book he 1s insisting, for example, that “understanding” is not one 
thing, it ts as vatious as the language games themselves are Which 
would be one reason for saying that when we do imagine different 
language games, we ate not imagining parts or possible parts of any 
general system of language 

The Blue Book 1s less clear about that On page 17 he says that 
“the study of language games 1s the study of primitive forms of 
language ot ptimitive languages” But then he goes on, “If we want 
to study the problems of truth and falsehood, of the agreement and 
disagreement of propositions with reality, of the nature of assertion, 
assumption and question, we shall with great advantage look at 
primitive forms of language in which these forms of thinking appear 
without the confusing background of highly complicated processes of 


thought When we look at such simple forms of language, the mental 
must which seems to enshroud our ordinary use of nguage disappears 
We see activities, reactions, which ate clear-cut and transparent On 
the other hand we recognize in these simple processes forms of lan- 
guage not separated by a break from out more complicated ones We 
see that we can build up the complicated forms from the primitive 
ones by gradually adding new forms ” 

That almost makes st look as though we were trying to give some~ 
thing like an analysis of our ordinary language As though we wanted 
to discover something that goes on in our language as we speak it, 
but which we cannot see until we take this method of getting through 
the mist that enshrouds 1t And as if “the nature of assertion, assump- 
tion and question” were the same there, we have just found a way of 
making it transparent Whereas the Brown Book 1s denying that, 
That 1s why he insists in the Brown Book (p 81) that he 1s “not 
tegatding the language games which we describe as incomplete parts 
of a language, but as languages complete in themselves” So that, for 
instance, certain grammatical functions in one language would not 
have any counterpart in another at all And “agreement or disagree- 
ment with reality” would be something different 1n the different 
languages—so that the study of it in that language might not show 
you much about what it 1s in this one That is why he asks in the 
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Brown Book whether “Brick” means the same in the primitive lan- 
guage as 1t does 1n ours, this goes with his contention that the stmpler 
language 1s not an incomplete form of the mote complicated one 
That discussion of whether we have to do here with an elliptical 
sentence 1s an important part of his account of what different language 
games ate But there 1s not even an anticipation of it in the Blue Book 

In one of Wittgenstein’s note-books there 1s a remark about language 
games, which he must have written at the beginning of 1934 I suspect 
st 1s later than the one I have quoted from page 17, anyway, tt 1s 
different “Wenn ich bestimmte einfache Sprachspiele beschrethe, so 
geschicht es nicht, um nlit thnen nach und nach die Vorgange der 
ausgebildeten Sprache — oder des Denkens — aufzubauen, was nur 
zu Ungerechtigketten fuhrt (Nicod und Russell), — sondern tch stelle 
die Spiele als solche hin, und lasse sie thre aufklatende Wirkung auf 
die besonderen Probleme ausstrahlen”, (“When I describe certain 
simple language games, this ts not in order to construct from them 
gtadually the processes of our developed language—-or of thinking— 
which only leads to injustices (Nicod and Russell) 1 simply set forth 
the games as what they are, and let them shed their light on the par- 
ticular ptoblems ”) 

I think that would be a good description of the method in the first 
part of the Brown Book But it also points to the big difference 
between the Brown Book and the Investrgations 

In the Brown Book the account of the different language games ts 
not directly a discussion of particular philosophical problems, although 
it 1s intended to throw light on them It throws light on various 
aspects of language, especially—aspects to whtch we are often blinded 
just by the tendencies that find their sharpest expression in the prob- 
lems of philosophy And in this way the discussion does suggest 
where it 1s that the difficulties arise which give bitth to those problems 

For instance, in what he says about “can”, and the connection 
between this and “seeing what 1s common”, he is taising the question 
of what it that-you Jeatn when yax-learn the language, ot of what 
you know when you know what something means But he 1s also” 
taising the question of what it would mean to ask how the language 
can be developed—‘Ts that still something that has sense? Are you 
still speaking now, or 1s it gibberish?” And this may lead on to the 
question of “What can be said”, or again of “How we should know 


at was a proposition”, or what a proposition 1s, or what language 1s, 
The way in which he describes the language games hete 1s intended 
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to show that one seed not be led into asking those questions, and that 
it would be a misunderstanding 1f one were But the trouble 1s that 
we ate left wondering why people constantly are And tn this the 
Investigations 1s different 

The language games there (1n the Investigations) are not stages in the 
exposition of a more complicated language, any more than they are in 
the Brown Book, less so, sf anything But they are stages ina discussion 
leading up to the “big question” of what language is (in par 65) 

He brings them in—in the Investigations and in the Brown Book 
too—to throw light on the question about the relation of words and 
what they stand for But in the Investigations he 1s concerned with “the 
philosophical conception of meaning” which we find in Augustine, 
and he shows that this 1s the expression of a tendency which comes out 
most plainly in that theory of logically proper names which holds that 
the only rea/ names ate the demonstratives “hs and shat He calls this 
“a tendency to sublime the logic of our language” (die Logik unserer 
Sprache zu sublimieren) (par 38)—partly because, in comparison 
with the logically proper names, “anything else we anight call a pame 
was one only in an inexact, approximate sense” Jt 1s this tendency 
which leads people to talk about the ultimate natute of language, ot 
the logically correct grammar But why should people fall into st? 
There 1s no simple answer, but Wittgenstein begitis an answer here 
by going on to discuss the notions of “simple” and “complex” and 
the idea of logical analysis (He does not do this in the Brown Book 
at all, and if all he wanted were to throw light on the functioning of 
language, there would be no need to ) 

The whole idea of a logical analysis of language, or the logical 
analysis of propositions, 1s a queer and confused one And tn setting 
forth his language games Wittgenstein was not trying to give any 
analysis at all If we call them “more primitive” or “simpler” languages, 
s does not mean, that they reveal anything like the elements which 

ore complicated language must have (Cf Investigations, par 64) 
"They ate different languages—not elements or aspects of “Language” 
But then we may want to ask what there 1s about them that makes us 
say that they are all languages What makes anything a language, 
anyway? And that 1s the “big question” (par 65) about the nature 
of language or the..nature of the proposition, which has lain behind 
the whole discussion up to this point 

We might even say that the discussion up to this point in the Invesfiga- 
tons has been an attempt to bring out the sense of treating philosophical 
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problems by reference to language games at all Or perhaps better: 
to show how the use of language games can make clear what a philo- 
sophical problem 1s 
-In the Brown Book, on the other hand, he passes from examples of 
different sorts of naming to a discussion of vatious ways of “comparing 
with reality” This 1s still a discusston of the relations of words and 
what they stand for, no doubt But he is not trying here to bring out 
the tendency behind that way of looking at words which has given 
trouble in philosophy 
«In the Investigations he goes on then to a discussion of the telations 
of logic and language, but he does not do that in the Brown Book— 
although it 1s closely connected with what he says there I mean 
especially what he says there about “can”, and the connection of that 
with the idea of what can be satd (“When do we say that this 1s still 
language? When do we say it 1s a proposition’) For the temptation 
then ts to think of a calculus, and of what can be said init But Wittgen- 
stein would call that a misunderstanding of what a rule of language 
1s, and of what using language is When we speak as we generally 
do, we ate not using precisely definable concepts, nor precise rules 
either And the intelligibility 1s something different from intelligi- 
bility un a calculus 

It was because people thought of “what can be said” as “what 1s 
allowed tn a calculus” (“For what other sense of ‘allowed’ 1s thete?””)— 
it was for that reason that logic was supposed to govern the wnity 
of language what belongs to language and what does not, what 1s 
tntelligible and what 1s not, what 1s a proposition and what 1s not In 
the Brown Book Wittgenstein 1s sisting that language does not have 
that kind of unity Nor that kind of intelligibility But he does not 
really discuss why people have wanted to suppose that it has 

You might think he had done that earlier, in the Blue Book, but I 
do not think he did I do not think he sees the question about logic 
and language there which the Brown Book 1s certainly bringing out, 
even if at does not make quite clear what kind of difficulty 1t 1s On 
page 25 of the Blue Book he says that “‘in general we don’t use language 
according to strict rules—it hasn’t been taught us by means of strict 
tules, either We, in out discussions on the other hand, constantly 
compate language with a calculus proceeding according to exact 
tales,” When he asks (at the bottom of the page) wdy we do this, he 
replies simply, “The answer is that the puzzles which we try to 
remove always spring from just this attitude towards language” And 
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you might wonder whether that ss an answer His pomnt, as he puts it 
on page 27, for instance, 1s thatthe man who 1s philosophically 
puzzled sees a law in the way a word ts used, and, trying to apply this 
law consistently, comes up against paradoxical results” And at 
first that looks something like what he said later, in the Investigations, 
about a tendency to sublime the logic of our language But here in the 
Blue Book he does not britig out what there 1s about the use of language 
or the understanding of language that /eads people to think of words in 
that way Suppose we say that it 1s because philosophers look on 
language metaphysically All might, but when we ask what makes 
them do shat, Wittgenstein answers in the Blue Book that it s because 
of a craving for generality, and because “philosophers constantly sce 
the method of science before their eyes, and are irresistibly tempted 
to ash and answer questions in the way science docs” (p 18) In 
other words, he does not find the source of metaphysics in anything 
specially connected with language ‘That ts one very important point 
here, and it means that he was not anything Itke as clear about the 
character of philosophical puzzlement as he was when he wrote the 
Investigations But in any case, it ts not that tendency—to ask and 
answet questions in the way science does—or it 1s not primarily that, 
which leads philosophers to think of an ideal language or of a logically 
correct grammar when they are puzzled about language or about 
understanding ‘That comes in a different way 
* Wittgenstein 1s quite clear in the Blue Book that we do not use 
language according to strict rules, and that we do not use words 
according to laws like the laws that science speaks of But he ts not 
quite clear about the notions of “knowing the meaning” or of “undet- 
standing”, and that means that he 1s still unclear about a great deal in 
the notion of “following a rule” too And for that reason he does not 
altogether recognize the kind of confusions that there may be when 
people say that knowing the Janguage 1s hnowing what can be said 
“What does the posstbility of the meanings of our wotds depend on?” 
That is what 1s behind the idea of meaning that we find in the theory 
of logically proper names and of logical analysis And st goes with 
a question of what you learn when you learn the language, or of what 
learning the language 1s * Wittgenstein makes it plain in the Blue 
Book that words have the meanings we give them, and that 1t would 
be a confusion to think of an investigation into their rea/ meanings 
‘But he has not yet seen cleatly the difference between Icarning a 
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language game and learning a notation, And for that reason he cannot 
quite make out the character of the confusion he is opposing 

In other words, in the Blue Book Wittgenstein had not seen clearly 
what the question about the tcquitements of language or the intelligt- 
bility of language is That 1s why he can say, on page 28, that “ordinary 
language 1s all right” Which ts like saying “it 1s a language, all nght” 
And that seems to mean that 1t satisfies the requirements But when 
he speaks like that, he 1s himself 1n the sort of confusion that he later 
brought out And it seems to me to obscure the point of ideal lan- 
guages—to obscure what those who spoke of them were trying to do— 
if one speaks, as Wittgenstein does here, as though “making up ideal 
languages” were what he was doing when he made up language games 
He would not have spoken that way later 
It may be thts same unclarity, or something akin to it, that leads 
Wittgenstein to speak more than once in the Blue Book of “the 
calculus of language” (e g p 42, top paragraph, of, better, p 65, middle 
patagraph and last line)—although he has also satd that it 1s only in 
very rate cases that we use language as a calculus If you have not 
distingutshed between a language and a notation, you may hardly see 
any difference between following a language and following a notation 
But in that case you may well be unclear about the difficulties in 
connection with the relation between language and logic 

Those difficulties become much clearer in the Brown Book, even 
though he does not explicitly refer to them there We might say that 
they are the principal theme of the Investigations 

For that 1s the theme that underlies the discussions of “seeing 
something as something” as well as the earlier parts And once again 
we find that Wittgenstein in the Investigations ts making thcse discussions 
into an exposition of the philosophical difficulties, in a way that he 
has not done tn the Brown Book 

At one time Wittgenstein was interested in the question of what 1t 
is to “recognize it a8 a proposition” (even though it may be entitely 
unfamuliat), or to recognize something as language—to recogmize that 
that is something written there, for instance—independently of your 
recognition of what it says The second part of the Brown Book 
bears on this And it shows that when such “recognitions” ate rightly 
seen, they should not lead to thé kinds of questions that philosophers 
have asked The analogies that he draws between understanding a 
sentence and understanding a musical theme, for instance, ot between 
wanting to say that this sentence means something and wanting to 
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say that this colour pattern says something—show clearly that it 1s 
not as though you were recognizing any general chatacter (of intelligt- 
bility, perhaps) and that you ought to be able to tell us what that 1s, 
any more than it would make sense for you to ask me what the colour 
pattern does say 

/ But why Aave people wanted to speak of “meta-logic” 1n this connec- 
tion, for instance? The Brown Book does something to explain that, 
and hints at more But there 1s something about the way in which we 
use language, and in the connection of language and thinking—the 
force of an argument, and the force of expressions generally—which 
makes tt seem as though recognizing it as a language were vety 
different even from recognizing it as a move in a game (As though 
understanding were something outside the signs, and as though to be 
a language it needs something that does not appear in the systern of 
signs themselves ) And in the last sections of the Investigations he 1s 
trying to take account of this 

He had spoken of “‘operating with signs” And someone might 
say, “You make tt look just like operating a mechanism, like any other 
mechanism And if that ts all there 1s to 1t-—~just the mechanism—then 
it ts not a language” Well, there ts no short answer to that But it ts 
an important question So 1s the question of what we mean by “think- 
ing wzth signs”, for instance What ts that? And 1s the reference to 
making pencil strokes on paper really helpful? 

Much of all this can be answeted by emphasizing that speaking and 
writing belong to intercourse with other people The <igns get thear 
life there, and that 1s why the language 1s not just a mechanism 

But the objection 1s that someone might do all that, make the signs 
cortectly in the “game” with other people and get along all night, even 
if he were “‘meaning-blind” Wittgenstein used that expression in 
analogy with “colour-blind” and “tone-deaf” If I say an ambiguous 
word to you, like “boatd”, for instance, I may ask you what meaning 
you think of when you heat it, and you may say that you think of a 
committee like the Coal Board, or perhaps you do not but think of 
a plank Well, could we not imagine someone who could make no 
sense of such a question? If you just said a word to him like that, it 
gave him no meaning And yet he could “react with words” to the 
sentences and other utterances he encountered, and to situations too, 
and teact cortectly Or can we not imagine that? Wittgenstein was 
not sute, I think If a man were “meaning-blind”, would that make 
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any difference to his use of language? Or does the perception of 
meaning fall outside the use of language? 

There 1s something wrong about that last question, something 
wrong about asig it But 1t seems to show that there 1s still some- 
thing unclear in our notion of “the use of language” 

Or again, 1f we simply,emphasize.,that signs belong to intetcoutse 
with people, what are we going to say about the role of “insight” in 
connection with mathematics and the discovery of proofs, for instance? 

So long as there are such difficulties, people will still think that 
there must be something Itke an interpretation They will stull think 
that 1f tt 1s language then 1t must mean something to we And so on 
And for this reason—in order to try to undetstand the kinds of diffi- 
culties these ate—~it was necessaty for Wittgenstein to go into the 
whole complicated matter of “seeing something as something” in the 
way he was doing 

And the method has to be somewhat different there One cannot do 
so much with language games 

R.R. 


March, 1958 
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Wuiar is the meaning of a word? 

Let us attack this question by asking, first, what 1s an explanation 
of the meaning of a word, what does the explanation of a word look 
like? ~t 
The way this question helps us 1s analogous to the way the question 

“how do we measure a length?” helps us to understand the problem 
“what 1s length?” 
The questions “What 1s length?”, “What 1s meaning>”, “What 1s 

\the number one?” etc , produce tn us a mental cramp We feel that 
we can’t point to anything in teply to them and yet ought to point 
to something (We are up against one of the preat sources of 
philosophical bewilderment we to find a substance for a_sub- 
stanttye ) 

: “ABkaing first “What’s an explanation of meaning?” has two advan- 
tages You in a sénse bring the question “what 1s meaning” down to” 
‘earth For, surely, to understand the meaning of “meaning” you ought 
also to understand the meaning of “explanation of meaning” Roughly 
“let’s ask what the explanation of meaning 1s, for whatever that 
explains will be the meaning ” Studying the grammar of the expression 
“explanation of meaning” will teach you something about the grammar 
of the word “meaning” and will cure you of the temptation to look 
about you for something which you might call the “meaning” 

What one generally calls “explanations of the meaning of a word” 

can, very roughly, be divided into verbal and ostenstye definitions It 
will be seen later in what sense this division 1s only rough and pro- 
vistonal (and that tt 1s, 1s an important point) The verbal definition, 
as it takes us from one verbal expression to another, 1n a sense gets us 
no further In the ostenstve definition however we seem to make a 
much mote teal step towards learning the meaning 

¥One difficulty which strikes us 1s that for many words in our 

language there do not seem to be ostenstve definitions, eg for such 
words as “one”, “number”, “not”, etc 

~/Question Need the ostenstve definition stself be understood?—Can’t 
the ostensive definition be misunderstood? 

B 
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If the definition explains the meaning of a word, surely it can’t be 
essential that you should have heard the word before It 1s the ostenstve 
definitton’s business to gwe 1t a meaning Let us then explain the word 
“tove” by pointing to a pencil and saying “this 1s tove” (nstead of 
“this 1s tove” I could here have said “this 1s called ‘tove’”” T point 
this out to remove, once and for all, the tdca that the words of the 
ostensive definition predicate something of the defined, the confusion 
between the sentence “this 1s red”, attributing the colour red to some- 
thing, and the ostensive definition “this 1s called ‘red’” ) Now the 
ostensive definition “this 1s tove” can be interpreted 1n all sorts of ways 
I will give a few such intetpretations and use English words with 
well established usage V'The definition then cah be interpteted to mean 


“This is a pencil”, 
. “This 1s round”, 
“This 1s wood”, 
“This 1s one”, 
"This 1s hard’, etc etc 


One might object to this atgument that all these :nterpretations pre- 
suppose anathet wotd-language And thts objection 1s significant tf by 
“interpretation” we only mean “translation into a word-language” — 
Let me give some hints which might make this clearer Let us 
ask ourselves what 1s our criterion when we say that someone has inter- 
preted the ostensive definition in a particular way Suppose I give to 
an Englishman the ostenstve definition “this 1s what the Germans call 
‘Buch’ ” Then, in the great majority of cases, at any rate, the English 
word “book” will come into the Englishman’s mind We may say 
he has interpreted “Buch” to mean “book” ‘The case will be different 
tf eg we point to a thing which he has never seen before and say 
“Thus 1s a banjo” Possibly the word “guitar” will then come into his 
mind, possibly no word at all but the smage of a similar instrument, 
possibly nothing at all Supposing then I give him the order “now 
pick a banjo from amongst those things” If he picks what we call a 
“banjo” we might say “he has given the word ‘banyo’ the correct 
interpretation”, if he picks some other instrument—‘“he has intet- 
pteted ‘banjo’ to mean ‘string instrument’ ” 

We say “he has given the word ‘baryo’ this of that interpretation”, 


and are inclined to assume a definite act of interpretation besides the 
act of choosing 
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Our problem ts analogous to the following 

If I gtve someone the order “fetch me a red flower from that 
meadow”, how 1s he to know what sort of flower to bring, as I have 
only given him a word? 

Now the answer one might suggest first 1s that he went to look 
for a ted flower carrying a red image in his mind, and comparing it 
with the flowets to see which of them had the colour of the 1mage 
Now there 1s such a way of searching, and st 1s not at all essential 
that the tmage we use should be a mental one In fact the process 
may be this I carry a chart co-ordinating names and coloured squares 
When I hear the order “fetch me etc” I draw my finger across the 
chart from the word “red” to a certain square, and I go and look fora 
flower which has the same colour as the square But this is not the 
only way of searching and st isn’t the usual way We go, look about 
us, walk up to a flower and pick st, without compating st to anything 
To see that the process of obeying the order can be of this kind, 
consider the order “‘tagine a red patch” s'You are not tempted 1n this 
case to think that defore obeying you must have imagined a red patch 
to serve you as a pattern for the red patch which you were ordered to 
imagine 

Now you might ask do we mferpret the words before we obey 
the order? And in some cases you will find that you do something 
which might be called interpreting before obeying, in some cases not, 
€1t seems that there ate certain definste mental processes bound up with! 
the working of language, processes through which alone language 
can function I mean the processes of understanding and meaning 

whe signs of our language seem dead without these mental processes, 
and it might seem that the only function of the signs ts to induce such 
processes, and that these are the things we ought really to be interested 
in Thus, if you are asked what ts the relation between a name and the 
thing it names, you will be inclined to answer that the relation 1s a 
psychological one, and perhaps when you say this you think in particu- 
lar of the mechanism of association —We ate tempted to think that the 
action of language consists of two patts, an inorgantc part, the handling 
of signs, and an organic part, which we may call understanding these 
signs, meaning them, interpreting them, thinking These latter 
“activities seem to take place in a queer kind of medium, the mind, 
and the mechanism of the mind, the nature of which, it seems, we 
don’t quite understand, can bring about effects which no material 
mechanism could Thus eg a thought (which 1s such a mental 
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ptocess) can agree or disagree with reality, I am able to think of a 
man who isn’t present, I am able to imagine him, ‘mean him’ tn a 
remark which I make about him, even if he 1s thousands of miles away 
or dead “What a queer mechanism,” one might say, “the mechanism 
of wishing must be if I can wish that which will never happen” 

JThete ts one way of avoiding at least partly the occult appeatance 
of the process of thinking, and it 1s, to replace in these processes any 
working of the imagination by acts of looking at real objects ‘Thus it 
may seem essential that, at least 1n cettain cases, when I heat the word 
“ted” with understanding, a red image should be before my mind’s eye 
But why should I not substitute seeing a red bit of paper for imagining 
ated patch? The visual image will only be the more vivid Imagine 
a man always carrying a sheet of paper in his pocket on which the 
names of colours are co-ordinated with coloured patches You may 
say that 1t would be a nuisance to catty such a table of samples about 
with you, and that the mechanism of association is what we always use 
instead of 1t, But this is srrelevant, and in many cases it 1s not even true 
If, for instance, you were ordered to paint a patticular shade of blue, 
called “Prussian Blue”, you might have to use a table to lead you ftom 
the word “Prussian Blue” to a sample of the colour, which would 
serve you as your copy 

We could perfectly well, for our purposes, replace every process 

of imagining by a ptocess of looking at an object of by painting, 
drawing or modelling, and every process of speaking to oneself by 

speaking aloud or by writing 

u Frege ridiculed the formalist conception of mathematics by saying 
that the formalists confused the unimportant thing, the sign, with 
the important, the meaning Surely, one wishes to say, mathematics 
does not treat of dashes on a bit of paper, Frege’s idea could be ex- 
pressed thus the propositions of mathematics, sf they were just 
complexes of dashes, would be dead and utterly uninteresting, whereas 
they obviously have a kind of life And the same, of course, could be 
said of any proposition «Without a sense, or without the thought, a 
proposition would be an utterly dead and trivial thing And further 
tt seems clear that no adding of inorganic signs can make the proposition 
live And the concluston which one draws from this 1s that what must 
be added to the dead signs in order to make a hive proposition ts some- 
thing immaterial, with properties different from all mere signs 
{ But if we had to name anything which 1s the life of the sign, we 
should have to say that st was its se. 
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‘Tf the meaning of the sign (roughly, that which 1s of importance 
about the sign) 1s an image built up in our minds when we see or hear 
the sign, then first let us adopt the method we just described of 
replacing this mental image by some outward object seen, eg 
a painted or modelled 1mage Then why should the written sign plus 
this painted image be alive if the written sign alone was dead?—In 
fact, as soon as you think of replacing the mental image by, say, a 
painted one, and as soon as the image thereby loses tts occult character, 
it ceases to seem to impart any life to the sentence at all (It was 1n fact 
just the occult character of the mental process which you needed for 
your putposes ) 

v The mistake we ate liable to make could be expressed thus We ate 
looking for the use of a sign, but we look for it as though it wete an 

| object co-existing with the sign (One of the reasons for this mistake 
1s again that we are looking for a “thing corresponding to a substan- 
tive ””) 

/The sign (the sentence) gets its significance from the system of 
signs, from the language to which it belongs Roughly understanding 
a sentence means understanding a language 

As a part of the system of language, one may say, the sentence has 
life, But one 1s tempted to imagine that which gives the sentence 
life as something 1n an occult sphere, accompanying the sentence 
But whatever accompanied 1t would for us just be another sign 

Vit seems at first sight that that which gives to thinking its péculiar 
character is that 1t 1s a train of mental states, and at seems that what 1s 
queer and difficult to understand about thinking 1s the processes which 
happen in the medium of the mind, processes possible only in this 
medium yThe comparison which forces itself upon us 1s that of 
the mental medium with the protoplasm of a cell, say, of an amoeba 
We observe certain actions of the amoeba, tts taking food by extending 
atms, its splitting up into similar cells, each of which grows and 
behaves like the original one We say “of what a queer nature the 
protoplasm must be to act in such a way”, and perhaps we say that no 
physical mechanism could behave in this way, and that the mechanism 
of the amoeba must be of a totally different kind. In the sarne way we 
ate tempted to sayY“the mechanism of the mind must be of a most 
peculiar kind to be able to do what the mind does” But here we are 
making two mistakes For what struck #s as being queer about 
thought and thinking was not at all that it had curtous effects which 
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we were not yet able to explam (causally) Our problem, in other 
words, was not a scientific one, but a muddle felt as a problem 

Supposing we tried to consttuct a mind-model as a result of psycho- 
logical investigations, a model which, as we should say, would explain 
the action of the mind This model would be part of a psychologtcal 
theory in the way in which a mechanical model of the ether can be 
patt of a theory of electricity (Such a model, by the way, is always 
part of the sywbohse of a theory Its advantage may be that it 1s seen 
at a glance and easily held in the mind It has been said that a model, 
tna sense, dresses up the pure theory, that the xaked theory 1s sentences 
or equations This must be examined mote closely later on ) 

We may find that such a mind-model would have to be vety com- 
plicated and intricate in order to explain the observed mental actrvities, 
and on this ground we might call the mind a queer kind of medium 
But this aspect of the mind does not interest us The problems which 
tt may set are psychological problems, and the method of their alata 
ts that of natural science 
_ Now 4f it 1s not the causal connections which we are concerned 

with, then the activities of the mind lie open before us“ And when wi 
ate worried about the nature of thinking, the puzzlement which w 
wrongly interpret to be one about the nature of a medium 3s a puzzle. 
ment caused by the mystifying use of our language ‘This kind of 
mistake recurs again and again in philosophy, e g when we ate puzzled 
about the nature of time, when time seems to us a weer thing We 
are most sttongly tempted to think that here are things hidden, 
something we can see from the outside but which we can’t look into 
And yet nothing of the sort 1s the case It 1s not new facts about time 
which we want to know All the facts that concern us lie open before 
us But it ts the use of the substantive “time” which mystifies us If we 
Jook into the grammar of that word, we shall feel that 1t 1s no less 
astounding that man should have conceived of a deity of time than 
tt would be to conceive of a deity of negation ot disjunction 
WAt 1s misleading then to talk of thinking as of a “mental activity” 
We may say that thinking 1s essentially the activity of operating with 
signs, This activity is performed by the hand, when we think by 
“Writing, by the mouth and larynx, when we think by speaking, and if 
we think by imagining signs or pictures, I can give you no agent that 
thinks If then you say that in such cases the mind thinks, I would only 
draw yout attention to the fact that you are using a metaphor, that here 
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the mind 1s an agent in a different sense from that in which the hand 
can be said to be the agent in writing 

If again we talk about the locality where thinking takes place we 
have a right to say that this locality 1s the paper on which we write 
or the mouth which speaks And if we talk of the head or the brain 
as the locality of thought, this 1s using the expression “locality of j 
thinking” 1n a different sense “Let us examine what ate the reasons 
for calling the head the place of thinking It 15 not our intention to 
letiticize this form of expression, or to show that it 1s not appropriate 
What we must do 1s understand its working, its grammar, eg sec 
what relation this grammar has to that of the expression “we think with 
our mouth”, or “we think with a pencil on a piece of papet” 

“Perhaps the main reason why we are so strongly inclined to talk of 
the head as the locality of our thoughts 1s this the existence of the 
words “thinking” and “thought” alongside of the words denoting 
(bodily) activities, such as writing, speaking, etc , makes us look for 
an activity, different from these but analogous to them, corresponding 
to the word “thinking” When words in our ordinary language have 
prima facie analogous grammats we are inclined to try to interpret 
them analogously, 1 e, we try to make the analogy hold throughout — 
We say, “The thought 1s not the same as the sentence, for an English 
and a French sentence, which are utterly different, can express the same 
thought” And now, as the sentences are somewhere, we look for a 
place for the thought (It 1s as though we looked for the place of the 
king of which the rules of chess treat, as opposed to the places of the 
various bits of wood, the kings of the various sets )}—-We say, 
“surely the thought 1s something, it 1s not nothing”, and all one can 

vanswer to this 1s, that the word “thought” has its #se, which 1s of a 
totally different kind from the use of the word “sentence” 

Now does this mean that it 1s nonsensical to talk of a locality where 
thought takes place? Certainly not ‘This phrase has sense, if we give 
it sense Now if we say “thought takes place in our heads”, what 1s 
the sense of this phrase soberly understood?¢T Suppose tt 1s that certain 
physiological processes correspond to our thoughts 1n such a way 
that 1f we know the correspondence we can, by observing these 
processes, find the thoughts But in what sense can the physiological 

processes be said to correspond to thoughts, and 1n what sense can we 
jbe satd to get the thoughts from the observation of the brain? 

I suppose we imagine the correspondence to have been verified 
experimentally Let us :magine such an experiment crudely, It 
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consists in looking at the brain while the subject thinks And now you 
may think that the reason why my explanation is going to go wtong 
1s that of course the experimenter gets the thoughts of the subject 
only mdirectly by being told them, the subject expressing them in some 
way or the other But I will remove this difficulty by assuming that 
the subject ts at the same time the experimenter, who 1s loolung at his 
own brain, say by means of a mirror (The crudity of this description 
in no way reduces the force of the argument ) 

Then I ask you, ts the subject-expetimenter observing one thing or 
two things? (Don’t say that he ts observing one thing both from the 
inside and from the outside, for this does not remove the difficulty 
We will talk of inside and outside later 1) The subject-experimenter is 
observing a cottelation of two phenomena One of them he, perhaps, 
calls the “hought, This may consist of a train of images, ofganic sensa- 
tions, of on the other hand of a train of the various visual, tactual 
and muscular experiences which he has 1n writing of speaking a 
sentence ~The other experience is one of seeing his brain work 
Both these phenomena could cortectly be called “expressions of 
thought”, and the question ‘Aphere 1s the thought itself?” had better, 
jin order to prevent confusion, he rejected as nonsensical If however 
| Wwe do use the expression “the thought takes place in the head”, we 
have given this expression its meaning by describing the experience 
which would justify the Lypothesss that the thought takes places in our 
heads, by describing the expetience which we wish to call observing 
thought 1n our brain 

« We easily forget that the word “locality” 1s used in many different 
senses and that there are many different kinds of statements about a 
thing which in a particular case, in accordance with general usage, we 
may call specifications of the locality of the thing ‘Thus it has been 7 
said of visual space that tts place 1s in our head, and I think one has} 
been tempted to say this, partly, by a grammatical misunderstanding ' 
Tcan say “in my visual field I see the smage of the tree to the right’ 
of the image of the tower” or “I sce the image of the tree 1n the middle 
of the visual field” And now we ate inclined to ask “and where do 
you see the visual field?” Now if the “where” 1s meant to ask for a 
locality 1n the sense in which we have specified the locality of the 
image of the tree, then I would draw yout attention to the fact that 
| you have not yet given this question sense, that 1s, that you have been 
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proceeding by a grammatical analogy without having worked out 
the analogy in detail 

In saying that the idea of our visual field being located in our 
brain arose from a grammatical misunderstanding, I did not mean to 
say that we could not give sense to such a specification of locality 
We could e g, easily imagine an experience which we should describe 
by such a statement Imagine that we looked at a group of things in 
this room, and while we looked, a probe was stuck into our brain, 
and it was found that if the poimt of the probe reached a particular 
point in our brain, then a particular small part of our visual field was 
thereby obliterated In this way we might co-ordinate points of our 
rain to points of the visual image, and this might make us say that the 
visual field was seated in such and such a place in our brain And if 
now we asked the question “Where do you see the image of this book?” 
the answer could be (as above) “To the nght of that pencil”, or “In 

vthe left hand part of my visual field”, or again “Three inches behind 
my left eye” 
~But what :f someone satd “I can assure you I feel the visual smage 
to be two inches behind the bridge of my nose”’,—what are we to 
answer him? Should we say that he 1s not speaking the truth, or 
that there cannot be sucha feeling? What if he asks us “‘do you know 
all the feelings there are? How do you know there 1sn’t such a feeling?” 

What if the diviner tells us that when he holds the rod he fee/r that 
the water 1s five feet under the ground? or that he fee/s that a mixture 
of copper and gold 1s five feet under the ground? Suppose that to out 
doubts he answered “You can estimate a length when you see it 
Why shouldn’t I have a different way of estimating 1t?” 

If we understand the idea of such an estimation, we shall get clear 
about the nature of our doubts about the statements of the diviner, 
and of the man who satd he felt the visual image behind the bridge 
of his nose 

There 1s the statement “this pencil 1s five inches long”, and the 
statement, “I feel that this pencil is five inches long”, and we must 

«get clear about the relation of the grammar of the first statement to 
the grammar of the second To the statement “I feel in my hand that 
the water 1s three feet under the ground” we should like to answet 
“T don’t know what this means’? But the diviner would say “Surely 
you know what it means You know what ‘three feet under the 
gtound’ means, and you know what ‘I feel’ means!” But I should 
answet him I know what a word means m certam contexts "Thus 1 
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understand the phrase, “three feet under the ground”, say, in the 
connections ““I'he measurement has shown that the water runs three 
feet under the ground”, “If we dig three feet deep we ate going to 
strike water’, “The depth of the water is three feet by the eye” But 
the use of the expression “a feeling 1n my hands of water being three 
feet under the ground” has yet to be explained to me 

We could ask the diviner “how did you learn the meaning of the 
word ‘three feet”? We suppose by being shown such lengths, by 
having measured them and such Ikke Were you also taught to talk 
of a feeling of water being three feet under the ground, a feeling, 
say, in yout hands? For if not, what made you connect the word 
‘three feet? with a feeling in your hand?” Supposing we had been 
esttmating lengths by the eye, but had never spanned a length How 
could we estimate a length in inches by spanning it? Te, how could 
we interpret the experience of spanning in inches? The question is 
what connection 1s there between, say, a tactual sensation and the 
experience of measuring a thing by means of a yard rod? ‘This con- 
nection will show us what 1t means to ‘feel that a thing 15 six inches 
long’ Supposing the diviner said “I have never learnt to correlate 
depth of watet under the ground with feelings in my hand, but when 
I have a certain feeling of tension in my hands, the words ‘thtee feet’ 
spring up in my mind” We should answer “This 1s a perfectly good 
explanation of what you mean by “feeling the depth to be three feet’, 
and the statement that you feel this will have neither more, nor less, 
meaning than your explanation has given it And sf experience shows 
that the actual depth of the water always agrees with the words ‘g 
feet” which come into your mind, your expertence will be very useful 
for determining the depth of water” —-But you sce that the meaning 
of the words “I feel the depth of the water to be # feet” had to be 
explained, 1t was not known when the meaning of the words “‘y feet” 
in the ordinary sense (1e in the ordinary contexts) was known —We 
don’t say that the man who tells us he feels the visual image two 
inches behind the bridge of hus nose ts telling a he or talking nonsense 
But we say that we don’t understand the meaning of such a phrase It 
combines well-known words but combines them in a way we don’t 
yet undeistand The grammat of this phrase has yet to be explained 
to us 7 
~The importance of investigating the diviner’s answer lies in the fact 
that we often think we have given a meaning to a statement P if only 
we assert “I fee/ (or believe) that P 1s the case” (We shall talk at a later 
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occasion! of Prof Hardy saying that Goldbach’s theorem 13 a propost- 
tion because he can believe that it is true) We have already said that 
by merely explaining the meaning of the words “‘three feet” 1n the 
usual way, we have not yet explained the sense of the phrase “feeling 
that water 1s three feet etc” Now we should not have felt these 
difficulties had the drviner said that he had /earnf to estimate the depth 
of the water, say, by digging for water whenever he had a particular 
feeling and in this way correlating such feelings with seasuremenis of 
depth Now we must examine the relation of the process of /earneng to 
estimate with the act of estimating The importance of this examination 
lies in this, that 1t applies to the relation between learning the meaning 
of a wotd and making use of the word Or, mote generally, that it 
shows the different possible relations between a tule given and its 
application 

Let us consider the process of estimating a length by the eye It 1s 
extremely important that you should realise that there ate a great 
many different processes which we call “estimating by the eye” 

Consider these cases — 


(x) Someone asks ‘How did you estimate the height of this build- 
inge” I answer “It has four storeys, I suppose each storey 1s 
about fifteen feet high, so it must be about sixty feet ” 

(2) In another case “I roughly know what a yard at that distance 
looks like, so 1t must be about four yards long ” 

(3) Or again “I can imagine a tall man reaching to about this 
point, so tt must be about six feet above the ground ” 

(4) Or “I don’t know, st just looks like a yard ” 


This last case is likely to puzzle us If you ask “what happened 
in this case when the man estimated the length?” the correct answer 
may be “he /ooked at the thing and said ‘it looks one yard long’” 
This may be all that has happened 

We said before that we should not have been puzzled about the 
dtviner’s answer 1f he had told us that he had /earnt how to estimate 
depth Now learning to estimate may, broadly speaking, be seen in 
two different relations to the act of estimating, either as a cause of the 
phenomenon of estimating, or as supplying us with a rule (a table, 
a chatt, or some such thing) which we make use of when we estimate 

Supposing I teach someone the use of the word “yellow” by 
repeatedly pointing to a yellow patch and pronouncing the word 

1 This promise ts not kept —Edd 
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On another occasion I make him apply what he has learnt by giving 
him the ordet, “choose a yellow ball out of this bag” What was tt 
that happened when he obeyed my order? I say “possibly just this he 
heard my words and took a yellow ball from the bag” Now you may 
be inclined to think that this couldn’t possibly have been all, and the 
kind of thing that you would suggest 1s that he imagined something 
yellow when he anderstood the ordet, and then chose a ball according to 
his image ‘T’o see that this 1s not secessary remember that ] could have 
given him the order, “Imagine a yellow patch” Would you still be 
inclined to assume that he first imagines a yellow patch, just wader 
standing my otder, and then imagines a yellow patch to match the first? 
(Now I don’t say that this 1s not possible Only, putting 1t in this way 
immediately shows you that it need not happen This, by the way, 
illustrates the method of philosophy ) 

T£ we are taught the meaning of the word “yellow” by being given 
some sort of ostensive definition (a rule of the usage of the word) this 
teaching can be looked at 1n two different ways 

A The teaching 1s a dill This drill causes us to associate a yellow 
image, yellow things, with the word “yellow” Thus when I give the 
order “Choose a yellow ball from this bag” the word “yellow” might 
have brought up a yellow image, or a feeling of recognition when the 
petson’s eye fell on the yellow ball The drill of teaching could in 
this case be said to have built up a psychical mechanism This, how- 
ever, would only be a hypothesis or else a metaphor We could 
compare teaching with installing an electric connection between a 
switch and a bulb ‘The parallel to the connection going wrong ot 
breaking down should then be what we call forgetting the explanation 
ot the meaning of the word (We ought to talk further on about the 
meaning of “forgetting the meaning of a word”) 

In so far as the teaching brings about the association, feeling of 
recognition, etc etc, it 1s the cause of the phenomena of undet- 
standing, obeying, etc, and it 1s a hypothesis that the process of 
teaching should be needed in order to bring about these effects It 1s 
concetvable, in this sense, that a// the processes of understanding, 
obeying, etc , should have happened without the petson ever having 
been taught the language (This, just now, seems extremely pata- 
doxical ) 

B The teaching may have supplied us with a rule which 1s itself 
involved in the processes of understanding, obeying, etc , “involved”, 
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however, meaning that the expression of this rule forms part of these 
processes 

We must distinguish between what one might call “a process being 
tn accordance with a rule”, and, “a process involving a tule” (in the above 
sense) 

Take an example Some one teaches me to squate cardinal numbers, 
he writes down the tow 

a: ae a? 


and asks me to squate them (1 will, in this case again, replace any 
processes happening ‘in the mind’ by processes of calculation on the 
paper ) Suppose, underneath the fitst 1ow of numbers, I then write 
1 4 9 16 . 
What I wrote 1s in accordance with the general rule of squaring, 
but tt obviously 1s also 1n accordance with any number of other rules, 
and amongst these 1t 1s not more in accordance with one than with 
another In the sense in which before we talked about a tule being 
involved in a process, #0 tule was involved in this Supposing that 
in order to get to my results, I calculated 11, 2% 2, 33,44 (that 
is, in this case wrote down the calculations), these would again be in 
accordance with any number of rules Supposing, on the other hand, 
in otdet to get to my results, I had written down what you may call 
“the rule of squaring”, say algebraically In this case this rule was 
involved in a sense in which no other rule was, 

We shall say that the rule 1s z#vo/ved in the understanding, obeying, 
etc, if, as I should like to express it, the symbol of the tule forms part 
of the calculation (As we ate not interested in where the processes of 
thinking, calculating, take place, we can for our purpose imagine 
the calculations being done entirely on paper We ate not concerned 
with the difference internal, external ) 

A characteristic example of the case B would be one 1n which the 
teaching supplied us with a table which we actually make use of in 
understanding, obeying, etc If we are taught to play chess, we may be 
taught rules If then we play chess, these rules need not be involved 
in the act of playing But they may be Imagine, eg, that the rules 
were expressed in the form of a table, in one column the shapes of the 
chessmen are drawn, and in a parallel column we find diagrams show- 
ing the ‘freedom’ (the legitimate moves) of the pieces Suppose now 
that the way the game 1s played involves making the transition from 
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the shape to the possible moves by running one’s finger actoss the 
table, and then making one of these moves 

Teaching as the hypothetical history of our subsequent actions 
(understanding, obeying, estimating a length, etc) drops ont of our 
considerations ‘The rule which has been taught and is subsequently 
applied interests us only so far as it 1s involved in the application 
A tule, so far as it interests us, does not act at a distance 

Suppose I pointed to a ptece of paper and said, to someone “this 
colout I call ‘ted?’ Atterwards I give him the order “now paint me 
ared patch” I then ask him “why, 1n carrying out my order, did you 
paint just this colour?” His answer could then be “This colour 
(pointing to the sample which I have given him) was called red, 
and the patch I have painted has, as you see, the colour of the sample” 
He has now given ime a reason for caftysng out the order in the way 
he did Grying a reason for something one did or said means showing 
a way which leads to this action In some cases it means telling the 
way which one has gone oneself, in others 1t means describing a way 
which leads there and is in accordance with certain accepted ules’ 
Thus when askcd, “why did you carry out my order by painting just 
this colour?” the person could have described the way he had actually 
taken to arrive at this particular shade of colour This would have been 
so if, heating the word “‘red’’, he had taken up the sample I had given 
hum, labelled “zed”, and had copred that sample when painting the patch, 
On the other hand he might have patnted st ‘automatically’ or from a 
memory image, but when asked to give the reason he might still point 
to the sample and show that st matched the patch he had painted In 
this latter case the teason given would have been of the second kind, 
le a justification post hoc 

Now af one thinks that there could be no understanding and obeying 
the order without a previous teaching, one thinks of the teaching as 
supplying a reason for doing what one did, as supplying the toad one 
walks Now there ts the idea that if an order 1s understood and obeyed 
thete must be a reason fot our obeying it as we do, and in fact, a chain 
of reasons teaching back to infinity ‘This 1s as xf one said “Wherever 
you ate, you must have got there from somewhete else, and to that 
previous place from another place, and so on ad infinitum’ (If, on 
the other hand, you had said, “wherever you ate, you cou/d have got 
there trom another place ten yatds away, and to that other place from 
a third, ten yards further away, and so on ad infinttum”, 1£ you had satd 
this you would have stressed the infinite postebslty of making a step 
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‘Thus the tdea of an infinite chain of reasons arises out of a confusion 
similar to this that a line of a certain length consists of an infinite 
number of parts because it 1s indefinitely divisible, 1e , because there 
1s no end to the possibility of dividing it) 

T€ on the other hand you tealize that the chain of acfwa/ reasons 
has a beginning, you will no longer be revolted by the dea of a case 
in which there 1s #0 reason for the way you obey the order At this 
point, however, another confusion sets in, that between reason and 
cause One Js led into thts confusion by the ambiguous use of the word 
“why” ‘Thus when the chain of reasons has come to an end and still 
the question “why?” ss asked, one 1s inclined to give a cause instead 
ofareason If, e g , to the question, “why did you paint just this colour 
when I told you to paint a red patch*” you give the answer “I have 
been shown a sample of this colour and the word ‘red’ was pro- 
nounced to me at the same time, and therefore this colour now always 
comes to my mind when I hear the word ‘red’ ”’, then you have given 
a cause for your action and not a reason 

The proposition that your action has such and such a cause, is a 
hypothesis The hypothesis is well-founded if one has had a number 
of experiences which, roughly speaking, agree sn showing that your 
action 1s the tegular sequel of certain conditions which we then call 
causes of the action In order to know the reason which you had for 
making a certain statement, for acting in a particulat way, etc, no 
number of agreeing experiences 1s necessary, and the statement of 
yout reason 1s not a hypothesis The difference between the grammars 
of “reason” and “cause” 1s quite similar to that between the grammats 
of “motive” and “cause”? Of the cause one can say that one can’t Anow 
it but can only conyecture 1t On the other hand one often says ‘Surely 
J must know why I did st” talking of the ofwe When I say “we can 
only conjecture the cause but we Anow the motive” this statement will be 
seen later on to be a grammatical one ‘The “‘can” refers to a logical 
possibtlity 

The double use of the word “why’’, asking for the cause and asking 
for the mottve, together with the idea that we can know, and not 
only conjecture, our motives, gives rise to the confusion that a motive 
is a cause of which we are immediately awate, a cause ‘seen from the 
inside’, or a cause experienced —-Giving a reason is lke giving a 
calculation by which you have arrived at a certain result 

Let us go back to the statement that thinking essentially consists 
in operating with signs My point was that it 1s lable to mislead us 
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af we say thinking 1s a mental activity The question what kind of 
an activity thinking 1s 1s analogous to this {“Where does thinking 
take place?” We can answer on paper, in our head, in the mind 
None of these statements of locality gtves Zhe locality of thinking The 
use of all these specifications is cotrect, but we must not be misled by 
the similarity of their linguistic form into a false conception of their 
grammar As,eg, when you say “Surely, the req/ place of thought 1s 
in out head” ‘The same applies to the idea of thinking as an activity 
Tt 15 cottect to say that thinking 1s an activity of out writing hand, 
of our larynx, of our head, and of our mind, so long as we understand 
the grammar of these statements And 1t 1s, furthermore, extremely 
smportant to realize how, by misunderstanding the grammar of our 
expressions, we ate led to think of one in particular of these statements 
as giving the rea/ seat of the activity of thinking 

There 1s an objection to saying that thinking 1s some such thing 
as an activity of the hand Thinking, one wants to say, is part of our 
‘private experience’ It 1s not matetial, but an event in private con- 
sciousness This objection 1s expressed in the question “Could a 
machine think?” I shall talk about this at a later point, and now only 
refer you to an analogous question ‘Can a machine have toothache?” 
You will certainly be inclined to say “A machine can’t have tooth- 
ache” All I will do now 1s to draw yout attention to the use which 
you have made of the word “can” and to ask you “Did you mean to say 
that all our past experience has shown that a machine never had 
toothache?” The impossibility of which you speak 1s a logical one 
The question is What 1s the relation between thinking (or toothache) 
and the subject which thinks, has toothache, etc? I shall say no more 
about this now 

Tf we say thinking 1s essentially operating with signs, the first 
question you might ask 1s “What are signs?”—Instead of giving any 
kind of general answer to this question, I shall propose to you to 
look closely at particular cases which we should call “operating with 
signs” Let us look at a simple example of opetating with words, 
I give someone the order “‘fetch me six apples from the grocer”, 
and I will describe a way of making use of such an otder ‘The words 
“stx apples” are written on a bit of paper, the paper is handed to the 
gtocer, the grocer compares the word “apple” with labels on different 
shelves He finds it to agree with one of the labels, counts from 1 to 
the number written on the slip of papet, and for every number counted 

1 Sce p 47 for a few further rematke on this topic —Had 
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takes a fruit off the shelf and puts 1t in a bag —And here you have ong 
use of words I shall in the future again and again draw yout attention 
to what I shall call language games ‘These are ways of using signs 
simpler than those 1n which we use the signs of our highly com- 
plicated everyday language yZanguage games are the forms of 
language with which a child begins to make use of words, The study 
of language games 1s_the study of primitive forms of language or 
primitive languages If we want to study the problems of truth and 
falschood, of the agreement and disagreement of propositions with 
reality, of the nature of assertion, assumption, and question, we shall 
with great advantage look at primitive forms of language in which 
these forms of thinking appear without the confusing background of 
highly complicated processes of thought When we look at such 
simple forms of language, the mental mist which seems to enshtoud 
our ordinary use of language disappears We see activities, reactions, 
which are clear-cut and transparent On the other hand we recognize 
in these simple processes forms of language not sepatated by a break 
from our mote complicated ones We see that we can build up the 
complicated forms from the primitrve ones by gradually adding new 
forms 

Now what makes it difficult for us to take this line of investigation 
is our craving for generality 

This craving for generality 1s the resultant of a number of tendencies 
connected with patticular philosophical confusions ‘There is— 

(a) The tendency to look for something in common to all the 
entities which we commonly subsume under a general term —We 
are inclined to think that there must be something tn common to 
all games, say, and that this common property 1s the justification for 

\eemes f the general term “game” to the vatious games, whereas 


games form a famtly the members of which have family likenesses 
Some of them have the same nose, others the same eyebrows and others 
again the same way of walking, and these likenesses overlap The 
idea of a general concept being a common property of its particular 
instances connects up with other primitive, too simple, ideas of the 
structute of language It 1s compatable to the idea that properties ate 
sgredtents of the things which have the properties, eg that beauty 1s 
an ingredient of all beautiful things as alcohol is of beer and wine, 
and that we therefore could have pure beauty, unadulterated by any- 
thing that 1s beautiful 

(b) There 1s a tendency rooted in our usual forms of expression, 

a 
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to think that the man who has learnt to understand a general term, 
say, the term “leaf”, has thereby come to possess a kind of general 
picture of a leaf, as opposed to pictures of particular leaves He was 
shown different leaves when he learnt the meaning of the word “leaf”, 
and showing him the particular leaves was only a means to the end of 
producing ‘in him’ an idea which we imagine to be some kind of 
general image We say that he sees what is in common to all these 
leaves, and this is true if we mean that he can on being asked tell us 
certain features or properties which they have in common But we 
ate inclined to think that the general idea of a leaf is something like a 
visual image, but one which only contains what is common to all 
leaves (Galtontan composite photograph ) This agatn is connected 
with the idea that the meaning of a word 1s an image, or a thing 
cotrelated to the word (This roughly means, we ate looking at wotds 
as though they all were proper names, and we then confuse the beater 
of a name with the meaning of the name ) 
(©) Again, the idea we have of what happens when we get hold of 
the general idea ‘leaf’, ‘plant’, etc etc , 1s connected with the confusion 
between a mental state, meaning a state of a hypothetical mental 
mechanism, and a mental state meaning a state of consctousness 
(toothache, etc ) 

(@) Our craving for generality has another main source out pre- 
occupation with the method of science I mean the method of reducing 
the explanation of natural phenomena to the smallest possible number 
of primitive natural laws, and, in mathematics, of unifying the treat- 
ment of different topics by using a generalization Philosophers 
constantly see the method of science before their eyes, and ate itre- 
sistibly tempted to ask and answer questions in the way science does 
This tendency is the real source of metaphysics, and leads the 
philosopher into complete darkness I want to say here that it can 

[never be our job to reduce anything to anything, or to explain any- 

jthine Philosophy really zs ‘purely descriptive? (Think of such 
questions as “Are thete sense data>” And ask What method 1s there 
of determining this? Introspection?) 

Instead of “craving for generality” I could also have said “the con- 
temptuous attitude towards the particular case” If, e g , someone tries 
to explain the concept of number and tells us that such and such a 
definition will not do or is clumsy because 1t only applies to, say, finite 
cardinals I should answer that the mete fact that he could have given 
such a limited definition makes this definition extremely important to 
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us (Elegance 1s sof what we are trying for) For why should what 
finite and transfinite numbers have in common be mote interesting to us 
than what distinguishes them? Or rather, I should not have said “why 
should it be more interesting to us°”—uit ssa’, and this characterizes 
our way of thinking 

The attitude towards the more general and the more special in logic 
1s connected with the usage of the word “kind” which 1s liable to cause 
confusion We talk of kinds of numbers, kinds of propositions, 
kinds of proofs, and, also, of kinds of apples, kinds of paper, etc 
In one sense what defines the kind are properties, like sweetness, hard- 
ness, etc In the other the different kinds ate different grammatical 
structures A tteatise on pomology may be called incomplete if there 
exist kinds of apples which it doesn’t mention Here we have a 
standard of completeness in nature Supposing on the other hand 
there was a game resembling that of chess but simpler, no pawns 
being used in tt Should we call this game incomplete? Or should we 
call 2 game more complete than chess if it in some way contained 
chess but added new elements? The contempt for what seems the less 
general case in logic springs from the idea that 1t 1s incomplete It 18 
in fact confusing to talk of cardinal arithmetic as something special as 
opposed to something more general Cardinal arithmetic beats no 
mark of incompleteness, nor does an arithmetic which 1s cardinal and 
finite (There are no subtle distinctions between logical forms as there 
ate between the tastes of different kinds of apples ) 

Tf we study the grammar, say, of the words “wishing”’, “thinking”, 
“understanding”, “meaning”, we shall not be dissatisfied when we 
have desctibed vatious cases of wishing, thinking, etc If someone 
said, “surely this 1s not all that one calls ‘wishing’ ”, we should answer, 
“certainly not, but you can build up mote complicated cases if you 
like” And after all, there is not one definite class of features which 
characterize all cases of wishing (at least not as the word 1s commonly 
used) If on the other hand you wish to give a definition of wishing, 
1e€, to draw a sharp boundary, then you are free to draw 1t as you like, 
and this boundary will never entirely coincide with the actual usage, as 
this usage has no sharp boundary aa 

“The idea that in order to get clear about the meaning of a general 
term one had to find the common element in all tts applications, has 
shackled philosophical investigation, for st has not only led to no 
result, but also made the philosopher dismiss as irrelevant the concrete 
cases, which alone could have helped him to understand the usage of 
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the general term When Socrates asks the question, “what 1s know- 
ledge?” he does not even regard it as a pre/tminary answet to enumerate 
cases of knowledge? If I wished to find out what sort of thing arith- 
metic 1s, I should be very content indeed to have investigated the 
case of a fintte catdinal arithmetic For 

(g) this would lead me on to all the more complicated cases, 

(6) a finite cardinal arithmetic 1s not incomplete, it has no gaps 
which ate then filled in by the rest of arithmetic 

What happens if from 4 ull 4 30 A expects B to come to his toom? 
In one sense in which the phrase “to expect something from 4 to 4 30” 
1s used 1t certainly does not refer to one process or state of mind going 
on throughout that interval, but to a great many different activities 
and states of mind IE for instance I expect B to come to tea, what 
happens may be this At four o’clock I look at my diary and see the name 
“B” against to-day’s date, I prepate tea for two, I think for a moment 
“does B smoke” and put out cigarettes, towards 4 301 begin to feel 
impatient, I :magine B as he will look when he comes into my toom 
All this 1s called “expecting B from 4 to 4 30” And there are endless 
variations to this ptocess which we all describe by the same expression 
If one asks what the different processes of expecting someone to tea 
have in common, the answer 1s that there 1s no single feature in 
common to all of them, though there are many common features 
overlapping These cases of expectation form a family, they have 
family likenesses which ate not clearly defined 

There 1s a totally different use of the word “expectation” if we use 
it to mean a particular sensation This use of the words like “wish”, 
“expectation”, etc, readily suggests itself There 1s an obvious 
connection between this use and the one desctibed above ‘There 1s no 
doubt that in many cases tf we expect some one, in the fitst sense, some, 
ot all, of the activities described are accompanted by a peculiar feeling, 
a tension, and it 1s natural to use the word “expectation” to mean 
this experience of tension 

There atises now the question 1s this sensation to be called “the 
sensation of expectation”, or “the sensation of expectation that B 
will come”? If the first case to say that you ate in a state of expecta- 
tion admittedly does not fully describe the situation of expecting that 
so-and-so will happen The second case is often rashly suggested as 
an explanation of the use of the phrase “expecting that so-and-so will 
happen”, and you may even think that with this explanation you are 

1 Theaetetus 146D-7C 
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on safe ground, as every further question 1s dealt with by saying that 
the sensation of expectation is indefinable 

Now there is no objection to calling a particular sensation “the 
expectation that B will come” There may even be good practical 
reasons for using such an expression Only mark —ui£ we have ex- 
plained the meaning of the phtase “expecting that B will come” 1n this 
way no phtase which 1s derived from this by substituting a different 
name for “B” is thereby explained One might say that the phrase 
“expecting that B will come” 1s not a value of a function “expecting 
that x will come” ‘To understand this compare our case with that of 
the function “I eat’? We understand the proposition “I eat a chair” 
although we weren’t specifically taught the meaning of the expression 
“eating a chair” 

The role which in our present case the name “B” plays in the 
expression “I expect B” can be compated with that which the name 
“Bright” plays in the expression “Bright’s disease” Compate the 
grammar of this word, when st denotes a particular kind of disease, 
with that of the expression “Bright’s disease” when 1t means the disease 
which Bright has 1 will characterize the difference by saying that the 
word “Bright” in the first case 1s an index in the complex same “Bright’s 
disease”, in the second case I shall call it an argument of the function 
*x’s disease” One may say that an index al/udes to something, and 
such an allusion may be justified in all sorts of ways ‘Thus calling a 
sensation “the expectation that B will come” 1s giving 1t a complex 
name and “B” possibly alludes to the man whose coming had regularly 
been preceded by the sensation 

Again we may use the phrase “expectation that B will come” not 
as a name but as a characteristic of cettain sensations We might, eg, 
explain that a certain tension 1s said to be an expectation that B will 
come if it 1s relieved by B’s coming If this 1s how we use the phrase 
then tt 1s true to say that we don’t know what we expect until our 
expectation has been fulfilled (cf Russell) But no one can believe that 
this 1s the only way or even the most common way of using the word 
“expect” If] ask someone “whom do you expect” and after receiving 
the answet ask again “‘Are you sure that you don’t expect someone 
else?” then, in most cases, this question would be regarded as absurd, 
and the answer will be something like “Surely, I must know whom I 
expect” 

One may characterize the meaning which Russell gtves to the word 

1 See Tractatus 5 02 
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“wishing” by saying that it means to hima kind of hunger —It 1s a 
hypothesis that a particular feeling of hunger will be relieved by 
eating a particular thing In Russell’s way of using the word “‘wishing” 
it makes no sense to say “I wished for an apple but a pear has satisfied 
me” 1 But we do sometimes say this, using the word “wishing” in a 
way different from Russell’s In this sense we can say that the tension 
of wishing was telieved without the wish being fulfilled, and also 
that the wish was fulfilled without the tension being relieved That 1s, 
I may, in this sense, become satisfied without my wish having been 
satisfied 

Now one might be tempted to say that the difference which we are 
talking about simply comes to this, that 1n some cases we know 
what we wish and in others we don’t There are certainly cases in 
which we say, “I feel a longing, though I don’t know what I’m longing 
for” or, “I feel a fear, but I don’t know what I’m afraid of”, or again 
“T feel fear, but I’m not afraid of anything 1n particular” 

Now we may describe these cases by saying that we have certain 
sensations not referring to objects The phrase “not referring to 
objects” introduces a gtammatical distinction If in characterizing 
such sensations we use vetbs like “fearing”, “longing”, etc, these 
verbs will be intransitive, “I fear” will be analogous to “I cry’ We 
may cry about something, but what we cry about 1s not a constituent 
of the process of crying, that 1s to say, we could describe all that happens 
when we cry without mentioning what we are crying about 

Suppose now that I suggested we should use the expression “TI 
feel feat”, and similar ones, in a transitive way only Whenever before 
we said “I have a sensation of fear” (intranstttvely) we will now say 
“T am afraid of something, but I don’t know of what” Is there an 
objection to this terminology? 

We may say “There isn’t, except that we ate then using the word 
‘to know’ tn a queer way” Consider this case —we have a general 
undirected feeling of fear Later on, we have an experience which 
makes us say, “Now I know what I was aftaid of I was afraid of so- 
and-so happening” Is it correct tp describe my first feeling by an 
intransitive verb, or should I say that my feat had an obyect although 
I did not know that tt had one? Both these forms of description 
can be used To understand this examine the following example — 
It might be found practical to call a certain state of decay 1n a tooth, 
not accompanied by what we commonly call toothache, “unconscious 

CE Russell, Analysis of Mind, TT 
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toothache” and to use in such a ¢ase the expression that we have 
toothache, but don’t know it It is in just this sense that psycho- 
analysis talks of unconscious thoughts, acts of volition, etc Now 1s it 
wrong in this sense to say that I have toothache but don’t know it? 
There 1s nothing wrong about it, as it 1s just a new terminology and 
can at any time be retranslated into ordinary language On the other 
hand it obviously makes use of the word “to know” 1n a new way 
If you wish to examine how this expression 1s used it 1s helpful to ask 
yourself “what in this case 1s the process of getting to know Ike?” 
“What do we call ‘getting to know’ or, ‘finding out’”” 

It isn’t wrong, according to our new convention, to say “I have 
unconscious toothache” For what more can you ask of your notation 
than that it should distinguish between a bad tooth which doesn’t give 
you toothache and one which does? But the new expression misleads 
us by calling up pictures and analogtes which make it difficult for us 
to go through with our convention And it 1s extremely difficult to 
discard these pictures unless we ate constantly watchful, particularly 
difficult when, tn phtlosophizing, we contemplate what we say about 
things Thus, by the expression “unconscious toothache” you may 
either be misled into thinking that a stupendous discovery has been 
made, a discovery which in a sense altogether bewilders our undet- 
standing, of else you may be extremely puzzled by the expression (the 
puzzlement of philosophy) and perhaps ask such a question as “How 
is unconscious toothache possible’? You may then be tempted to 
deny the posstbility of unconscious toothache, but the scientist 
will tell you that 1t 1s a proved fact that there 1s such a thing, and he 
will say it lke a man who is destroying a common prejudice He will 
say “Surely it’s quite simple, there are other thiggs which you don’t 
know of, and there can also be toothache which you don’t know of 
Tt 1s just a new discovery” You won’t be satisfied, but you won’t 
know what to answer This situation constantly arises between the 
scientist and the philosopher 

In such a case we may clear the matter up by saying “‘Let’s see how 
the word ‘unconscious’, ‘to know’, etc etc, 1s used in #bis case, and 
how it’s used in others” How far does the analogy between these uses got 
We shall also try to construct new notattons, in order to break the spell 
of those which we are accustomed to 

We said that it was a way of examining the grammar (the use) of 
the word “to know”, to ask ourselves what, in the particular case we 
are examining, we should call “getting to know” ‘There 1s a tempta- 
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tion to think that this question is only vaguely relevant, 1f relevant 
at all, to the question “what 1s the meaning of the word ‘to know’?” 
We seem to be on a side-track when we ask the question “What 1s it 
like tn thts case ‘to get to know’?” But this question really 1s a question 
concerning the grammar of the word “to know”, and this becomes 
clearer 1f we put it in the form “What do we cal/ ‘getting to know’?” 
It 1s part of the grammar of the word “chair” that /dzs 1s what we call 
“to sit on a chair”, and st 1s part of the grammat of the word “meaning” 
that #his 1s what we call “explanation of a meaning”, in the same way 
to explain my ctiterion for another person’s having toothache 1s to give 
a grammatical explanation about the word “toothache” and, in this 
sense, an explanation concerning the meaning of the word “tooth- 
ache”’ 

When we learnt the use of the phrase “so-and-so has toothache” 
we were pointed out certain kinds of behaviour of those who were 
said to have toothache As an instance of these kinds of behaviour 
let us take holding your cheeh Suppose that by observation I found 
that in certain cases whenever these fitst ctitersa told me a person 
had toothache, a red patch appeared on the person’s cheek Supposing 
I now said to someone “I see A has toothache, he’s got a red patch on 
his cheek” He may ask me “How do you know A has toothache 
when you see a red patch?” I should then point out that certain 
phenomena had always coincided with the appearance of the ted 
patch 

Now one may go on and ask “How do you know that he has got 
toothache when he holds his cheek?” The answer to this might be, 
“I say, 4e has toothache when he holds his cheek because I hold my 
cheek when I have toothache” But what if we went on asking — 
“And why do you suppose that toothache corresponds to his holding 
his cheek just because your toothache corresponds to your holding 
your cheek?” You will be at a loss to answer this question, and find 
that here we strike rock bottom, that 1s we have come down to con- 
ventions (If you suggest as an answer to the last question that, 
whenever we’ye seen people holding their cheeks and asked them 
what's the matter, they have answered, “I have toothache’”’,—remember 
that this experience only co-ordinates holding your cheek with saying 
certain words ) 

Let us introduce two antithetical terms in order to avoid certain 
elementary confusions To the question “How do you know that so- 
and-so is the case?”’, we sometimes answer by giving ‘criteria’ and some- 
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times by gtving ‘symptoms’ If medical science calls angina an inflam- 
mation caused by a particular bacillus, and we ask in a particular case 
“why do you say this man has got angina” then the answer “I have 
found the bacillus so-and-so 1n his blood” gtves us the criterion, or 
what we may call the defining criterion of angina If on the other hand 
the answer was, “His throat is inflamed”, this might give us a symptom 
of angina I call “symptom” a phenomenon of which experience 
has taught us that it coincided, in some way of other, with the 
phenomenon which 1s our defining criterion Then to say “A man 
has angina tf this bacillus is found in him” 1s 2 tautology or it 1s a loose 
way of stating the definition of “angina” But to say, “A man has 
angina whenever he has an inflamed throat” 1s to make a hypothesis 

In practice, if you were asked which phenomenon 1s the defining 
criterion and which 1s a symptom, you would in most cases be unable 
to answer this question except by making an arbitrary decision ad hoc 
It may be practical to define a word by taking one phenomenon as 
the defining criterion, but we shall easily be persuaded to define the 
word by means of what, according to our first use, was a symptom 
Doctors will use names of diseases without ever deciding which 
phenomena are to be taken as criteria and which as symptoms, and 
this need not be a deplorable lack of clarity For remember that in 
general we don’t use language according to strict rules—it hasn't 
been taught us by means of strict rules, either Je, in out discussions 
on the other hand, constantly compare language with a calculus 
proceeding according to exact rules 
] This 1s a very one-sided way of looking at language In practice 
‘we very rately use language as such a calculus For not only do we 
not think of the rules of usage—of definitions, etc —while using lan- 
guage, but when we ate asked to give such rules, in most cases we 
aren’t able to do so We ate unable clearly to circumscribe the concepts 
we use, not because we don’t know their real definttton, but because 
there is no real ‘definition’ to them To suppose that there mast be 
would be like supposing that whenever children play with a ball they 
play a game according to strict rules 

When we talk of language as a symbolism used in an exact calculus, 
that which 1s 1n our mind can be found in the sciences and in mathe- 
matics Our ordinary use of language conforms to this standard of 
exactness only in rare cases Why then do we in philosophizing 
constantly compare our use of words with one following exact rules? 
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‘The answer is that the puzzles which we try to remove always spring 
from just this attitude towards language 

Consider as an example the question “What 1s time?” as Saint 
Augustine and others have asked it At first sight what this question 
asks for ts a definition, but then immediately the question atises “What 
should we gain by a definition, as it can only lead us to other un- 
defined terms’? And why should one be puzzled just by the lack of a 
definition of time, and not by the lack of a definition of “chair”? 
Why shouldn’t we be puzzled 1n all cases where we haven’t got a 
definition? Now a definition often cleats up the gammar of a word, 
And 1n fact 1t is the grammar of the word “time” which puzzles us 
We are only expressing this puzzlement by asking a slightly misleading 
question, the question “Whatis >’ This question 1s an utterance 
of unclarity, of mental discomfort, and it 1s comparable with the 
question “Why?” as children so often ask it This too 1s an expression 
of a mental discomfort, and doesn’t necessarily ask for etther a cause 
of a reason (Hertz, Princsples of Mechanics) Now the puzzlement 
about the grammar of the word “time” arises from what one might call 
apparent contradictions in that grammar 

Tt was such a “contradiction” which puzzled Saint Augustine 
when he argued How 1s it possible that one should measute time? 
For the past can’t be measured, as it 1s gone by, and the future can’t 
be measured because it has not yet come And the present can’t be 
measured for it has no extension 

The contradiction which hete seems to atise could be called a 
conflict between two different usages of a word, in this case the word 
“measure” Augustine, we might say, thinks of the process of measut- 
ing a /ength say, the distance between two matks on a travelling band 
which passes us, and of which we can only see a tiny bit (the present) 
in front of us Solving this puzzle will consist in compating what we 
mean by “measurement” (the grammar of the word “measurement”’) 
when applied to a distance on a ttavelling band with the grammar of 
that word when applied to time The problem may seem simple, but 
its extreme difficulty 1s due to the fascination which the analogy between 
two similar structures in our language can exert on us (It 1s helpful 
here to remember that 1t 1s sometimes almost impossible for a child 
to believe that one word can have two meanings ) 

Now it 1s clear that this problem about the concept of time asks fot 
an answer given in the form of sttict rules The puzzle 1s about 
tules—Take another example Socrates’ question “What 1s know- 
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ledge?” Here the case 1s even clearer, as the discussion begins with 
the pupil giving an example of an exact definition, and then analogous 
to this a definition of the word “knowledge” 1s asked for As the 
problem 1s put, 1t seems that there is something wrong with the 
ordinary use of the word “knowledge” Jt appears we don’t know 
what 1t means, and that therefore, perhaps, we have no right to use it 
We should reply “There 1s no one exact usage of the word ‘knowledge’, 
but we can make up several such usages, which will more or less agree 
with the ways the word 1s actually used” 
The man who 1s philosophically puzzled sees a law in the way 
a word ts used, and, trying to apply this law consistently, comes up 
against cases where it leads to paradoxical results Very often the way 
the discussion of such a puzzle runs 1s this First the question 1s asked 
“What is tme?” ‘This question makes 1t appear that what we want 1s a 
definition We mistakenly think that a defimtion is what will remove 
the trouble (as 1n certain states of indigestion we feel a kind of hunger 
which cannot be removed by eating) ‘The question ts then answered 
by a wrong definition, say “Time 1s the motion of the celestial bodies” 
The next step 1s to see that this definition 1s unsatisfactory But this 
only means that we don’t use the word “time” synonymously with 
“motion of the celestial bodies” However in saying that the first 
definition is wrong, we are now tempted to think that we must replace 
it by a different one, the correct one 
Compare with this the case of the definition of number Here the 
explanation that a number 1s the same thing as a numeral satisfies 
that first craving for a definition And it 1s very difficult not to ask 
“Well, if it isn’t the numeral, what 1s it?” 
| Philosophy, as we use the word, 3s 2 fight against the fascination 
4T Want You to remember that words have those meanings which we 
have given them, and we give them meanings by explanations I may 
have given a definition of a word and used the word accordingly, 
or those who taught me the use of the word may have given me the 
explanation Or else we might, by the explanation of a word, mean the 
explanation which, on being asked, we ate ready to grve That 1s, 
tf we are ready to give any explanation, in most cases we aren’t 
Many words in this sense then don’t have a strict meaning But this ts 
not a defect ‘To think it 1s would be like saying that the light of my 
teading lamp 1s no real light at all because it has no sharp boundary 
Philosophers very often talk about investigating, analysing, the 
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meaning of words But let’s not forget that a word hasn’t got a mean- 
ing given to it, as it were, by a power independent of us, so that there 
could be a kind of sctentific investigation into what the word really 
means A word has the meaning someone has given to it 

There are words with several clearly defined meanings It 1s easy to 
tabulate these meanings And there are words of which one might say 
They ate used in a thousand different ways which gradually merge into 
one another No wonder that we can’t tabulate strict rules for their 
use 

It ts wrong to say that in philosophy we consider an ideal language 
as opposed to our ordinary one For this makes tt appear as though 
we thought we could improve on ordinary language But ordinary 
language ts all right Whenever we make up ‘ideal languages’ st 1s not 
in order to replace our ordinary language by them, but just to remove 
some trouble caused in someone’s mind by thinking that he has got 
hold of the exact use of a common word That 1s also why our method 
is not metely to enumerate actual usages of words, but rather deliber- 
ately to invent new ones, some of them because of their absurd 
appeatance 

When we say that by our method we try to counteract the mis- 
leading effect of certain analogies, it 1s important that you should 
understand that the idea of an analogy betng musleading 1s nothing 
sharply defined No shatp boundaty can be drawn round the cases 
in which we should say that 2 man was misled by an analogy ‘The use 
of expressions constructed on analogical patterns stresses analogies 
between cases often far apart And by doing this these expressions 
may be extremely useful It is, in most cases, mpossible to show an 
exact pomt where an analogy begins to mislead us Every particular 
notation stresses some parttcular point of view If, eg, we call our 
investigations “philosophy”, this title, on the one hand, seems 
approptiate, on the other hand it certainly has misled people (One 
mught say that the subject we are dealing with 1s one of the heirs of the 
subject which used to be called “philosophy” ) The cases in which 
particularly we wish to say that someone 1s misled by a form of expres- 
sion are those in which we would say “he wouldn’t talk as he does 
if he were aware of this difference in the grammat of such-and-such 
words, of if he were awate of this other possibility of expression” 
and so on ‘Thus we may say of some philosophizing mathematicians 
that they are obviously not aware of the difference between the many 
different usages of the word “proof”, and that they ate not clear about 
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the difference between the uses of the word “kind”, when they talk 
of kinds of numbers, kinds of proofs, as though the word “‘kind”’ here 
meant the same thing as 1n the context “‘kinds of apples” Or, we may 
say, they are not aware of the different ~eammngs of the word “discovery”, 
when in one case we talk of the discovery of the construction of the 
pentagon and in the other case of the discovery of the South Pole 

Now when we distinguished a transittve and an intransitive use of 
such words as “longing”, “fearing”, “expecting”, etc, we said that 
some one might try to smooth over our difficulties by saying “The 
difference between the two cases 1s simply that 1n one case we know 
what we are longing fot and in the other we don’t” Now who says 
this, I think, obviously doesn’t see that the difference which he tried 
to explain away reappears when we carefully consider the use of the 
word “to know” in the two cases The expression “the difference 1s 
simply ” makes it appear as though we had analysed the case and 
found a simple analysis, as when we point out that two substances 
with very different names hardly differ in composition 

We said in this case that we might use both expressions “we feel 
a longing” (where “longing” 1s used intransitively) and “we feel a 
longing and don’t know what we ate longing for”? It may seem queer 
to say that we may cortectly use either of two forms of expression which 
seem to contradict each other, but such cases ate very frequent 

Let us use the following example to clear this up We say that the 
equation x* =: —1 has the solution +4/—1 There was a time when 
one said that this equation had no solution Now this statement, 
whether agreeing or disagreeing with the one which told us the solu- 
tions, certainly hasn’t 1ts multiplicity But we can easily give it that 
multiplicity by saying that an equation x? ++ ax -+- b = o hasn’t got 
a solution but comes a neat to the nearest solution which 1s 8 Analo- 
gously we can say either “A straight line always intersects a circle, 
sometimes in real, sometimes in complex points”, or, “A straight line 
either intersects a circle, or it doesn’t and 1s a far from doing so” 
These two statements mean exactly the same They will be more 
ot less satisfactory according to the way a man wishes to look at it, 
He may wish to make the difference between intersecting and not 
intetsecting as inconspicuous as possible Or on the other hand he 
may wish to stress it, and either tendency may be justified, say, by his 
particulat practical purposes But this may not be the reason at all 
why he prefers one form of expression to the other Which form he 
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prefers, and whether he has a preference at all, often depends on 
general, deeply rooted, tendencies of his thinking 

(Should we say that there are cases when a man despises another 
man and doesn’t know it, or should we describe such cases by saying 
that he doesn’t despise him but utuntentionally behaves towards him 
in a way-—speahs to him in a tone of voice, etc —which in general 
would go together with despising him? Either form of expression 1s 
cortect, but they may betray different tendencies of the mind ) 

"Let us revert to examimmg the grammar of the expressions “to 
wish”, “to expect”, “to long fot”, etc, and consider that most 
important case in which the expression, “I wish so and so to happen” 
is the direct description of a conscious process That 1s to say, the 
case in which we should be inclined to answer the question “Are 
you sure that it ts this you wish?” by saying “Surely I must know 
what I wish” Now compare this answer to the one which most of us , 
would give to the question “Do you know the ABC” Has the 
emphatic assertton that you know it a sense analogous to that of the 
former assertion? Both assertions in a way brush aside the question 
But the former doesn’t wish to say “Surely I know such a simple thing 
as this” but rather “The question which you asked me makes no sense” 
We might say We adopt in this case a wrong method of brushing 
aside the question “Of course I know” could here be replaced by 
“Of course, there ts no doubt” and this interpreted to mean “It makes, 
in this case, no sense of talk of a doubt” In this way the answer “Of 
course I know what I wish” can be interpreted to be a grammatical 
statement 

It 1s simular when we ask, “Has this room a length?”, and someone 
answets “Of course it has” He might have answered, “Don’t ask 
nonsense’ On the other hand “The room has length” can be used 
as a gtammatical statement It then says that a sentence of the form 
“The room ts feet long” makes sense 

A gteat many philosophical difficulties are connected with that sense 
of the expressions “to wish”, “to think”, etc, which we are now 
considering ‘hese can all be summed up in the question “How can 

‘one think what 1s not the case?” 

This 1s a beautiful example of a philosophical question It asks 
“How can one =?” and while this puzzles us we must admit that 
nothing 1s easiet than to think what 1s not the case I mean, this shows 
us again that the difficulty which we ate in does not atise through our 
imability to imagine how thinking something is done, just as the 
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philosophical difficulty about the measurement of time did not arise 
through our inability to imagine how time was actually measured 
I say this because sometimes it almost seems as though our difficulty 
were one of temembering exactly what happened when we thought 
something, a difficulty of introspection, or something of the sort, 
whereas tn fact tt arises when we look at the facts through the medium 
of a misleading form of expression 

“How can one think what is not the case? If I think that King’s 
College 1s on fire when it 1s not on fire, the fact of its being on fite 
does not exist Then how can I think st? How can we hang a thief 
who doesn’t exist?” Our answer could be put in this form “I can’t 
hang him when he doesn’t exist, but I can look for him when he doesn’t 
exist” 

We are here misled by the substantives “object of thought” and 
“fact”, and by the different meanings of the word “exist” 

Talking of the fact as a “complex of objects” springs from this 
confusion (cf Tractatus Logco-philosophicns) Supposing we asked 
“How can one :magine what does not exist?” The answer seems to be 
“If we do, we imagine non-existent combinations of existing elements” 
A centaut doesn’t exist, but a man’s head and torso and arms and a 
horse’s legs do exist “But can’t we imagine an object utterly different 
from any one which exists?”——-We should be inclined to answer “No, 
the elements, individuals, must exist Jf redness, roundness and 
sweetness did not exist, we could not imagine them” 

But what do you mean by “redness exists’? My watch exists, 1f 
it hasn’t been pulled to pieces, if it hasn’t been destroyed What would 
we call “destroying redness”? We might of course mean destroying all 
ted objects, but would this make 1t impossible to rmagine a red object? 
Supposing to this one answeted “But surely, red objects must have 
existed and you must have seen them if you are able to imagine 
them’”?—But how do you know that this is so? Suppose I said “Exert- 
img a pressure on your eye-ball produces a red image” Couldn’t the 
way by which you first became acquainted with red have been this? 
And why shouldn’t it have been just imagining a red patch? (‘The 
difficulty which you may feel here will have to be discussed at a later 
occasion *) 

We may now be inclined to say “As the fact which would make our 
thought true 1f it existed does not always exist, 1t 1s not the fact which 
we think” But this yust depends upon how I wish to use the word 

+ He does not do this —Bdd 
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“fact”? Why shouldn’t I say “I believe the fact that the college 1s on 
fite”? It is yust a clumsy expression for saying “I believe that the 
college ts on fire” To say “It 1s not the fact which we believe’’, 1s 
itself the result of a confusion We think we are saying something 
like ‘Tt 1sn’t the sugar-cane which we eat but the sugar’’, “It isn’t Mr 
Smith who hangs in the gallery, but his picture” 

The next step we are inclined to take is to think that as the object 
of our thought 1sn’t the fact it is a shadow of the fact There ate 
different names for this shadow, eg “proposition”, “sense of the 
sentence” 

But this doesn’t remove our difficulty For the question now 1s 

+How can something be the shadow of a fact which doesn’t exist?” 

I can express out trouble in a different form by saying “How can 
we know what the shadow 1s a shadow of?”—The shadow would be 
some sort of portrait, and therefore I can testate our problem by 
asking “What mikes a portraut a portrait of Mr N°” The answer 
which might fitst suggest itself 1s “The similarity between the portrait 
and Mr N” This answer in fact shows what we had 1n mind when we 
talked of the shadow of a fact It 1s quite clear, however, that similarity 
does not constitute our idea of a portrait, for it 1s in the essence of this 

idea that 1t should make sense to talk of a good or a bad portrait 
In other words, it 1s essential that the shadow should be capable of 
representing things as in fact they are not 

An obvious, and cortect, answet to the question “What makes a 
{ portrait the portrait of so-and-so?” 1s that it 1s the sfention But 1f we 
wish to know what it means “intending this to be a portrait of so- 
and-so” let’s see what actually happens when we intend this 
Remember the occasion when we talked of what happened when we 
expect some one from four to four-thirty To intend a picture to be 
the portrait of so-and-so (on the part of the painter, e g ) 1s neither 
a particular state of mind nor a particular mental process But there 
are a great many combinations of actions and states of mind which we 
should call “intending =” It might have been that he was told to 
paint a portrait of N, and sat down before N, going through certain 
actions which we call “copying N’s face” One might object to this by 
saying that the essence of copying 1s the intention to copy I should 
answer that there are a great many different processes which we call 
“copying something” ‘Take an instance I draw an ellipse on a sheet 
of paper and ask you to copy it What chatacterizes the process of 
copying? For it is clear that 1t 1sn’t the fact that you draw a similar 
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ellipse You might have tried to copy it and not succeeded, or you 
might have drawn an ellipse with a totally different intention, and 1t 
happened to be like the one you should have copied So what do you 
do when you try to copy the ellipse? Well, you look at it, draw some- 
thing on a piece of paper, perhaps measure what you have drawn, 
perhaps you curse if you find it doesn’t agree with the model, or perhaps 
you say “I am going to copy this ellipse” and just draw an ellipse 
like 1t There are an endless variety of actions and words, having a 
family likeness to each other, which we call “trying to copy” 

Suppose we said “that a picture 1s 2 portrait of a particular object 
consists in tts being derived from that object in a particular way” 
Now tt 1s easy to describe what we should call processes of deriving 
a picture from an object (roughly speahing, processes of projection) 
But there 1s a peculiar difficulty about admitting that any such process 
1s what we call “intentional representation” For describe whatever 
process (activity) of projection we may, there 1s a way of reinterpreting 
this projection Thetefore—one 1s tempted to say—such a process 
can never be the intention itself For we could always have intended 
the opposite by reinterpteting the process of projection Imagine this 
case We give someone an order to walk in a certain direction by point- 
ing or by drawing an arrow which points in the direction Suppose 
drawing arrows 1s the language in which generally we give such an 
order Couldn’t such an order be interpreted to mean that the man 
who gets it 1s to walk in the direction opposite to that of the arrow? 
This could obviously be done by adding to our atrow some symbols 
which we might call ‘an sméerpretation” It 1s easy to imagine a case 
in which, say to decerve someone, we might make an arrangement 
that an order should be carried out in the sense opposite to 1ts normal 
one ‘The symbol which adds the interpretation to our original arrow 
could, for instance, be another arrow Whenever we interpret a symbol 
in one way or anothet, the interpretation 1s a new symbol added to the 
old one 

Now we might say that whenever we give someone an order by 
showing him an arrow, and don’t do it ‘mechanically’ (without think- 
tng), we mean the arrow in one way or another And this process of 
meaning, of whatever kind it may be, can be represented by another 
atrow (pointing in the same or the opposite sense to the first) In this 
picture which we make of ‘meaning and saying’ it 1s essential that we 
should imagine the processes of saying and meaning to take place in 
two different spheres 

D ‘ 
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Is st then correct to say that no atrow could be the meaning, as 
every attow could be meant the opposite way?—Suppose we write 
down the scheme of saying and meaning by a column of atrows one 
below the other 

ooo 
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nen 


Then sf this scheme 1s to serve our purpose at all, it must show us 
which of the three levels 1s the level of meaning I can, eg, make a 
scheme with three levels, the bottom level always being the level 
of meaning But adopt whatever model or scheme you may, 1t will 
have a bottom level, and there will be no such thing as an interpretation 
«of that ‘To say in this case that every arrow can still be interpreted 

would only mean that I con/d always make a different model of saying 
and meaning which had one more level than the one I am using 

Let us put it in this way —What one wishes to say is “Every sign 
1s capable of interpretation, but the weaning mustn’t be capable of inter- 
ptetation It 1s the last interpretation” Now I assume that you take 
the meaning to be a process accompanying the saying, and that tt 1s 
translatable into, and so far equivalent to, a further sign You have 
therefore further to tell me what you take to be the distinguishing 
mark between a sign and the meaning If you do so, e g , by saying that 
the meaning 1s the atrow which you sagine as opposed to any which 
you may draw ot produce in any other way, you thereby say that you 
will call no further arrow an interpretation of the one which you have 
imagined 

All this will become clearer if we consider what it 1s that really 
happens when we say a thing and mean what we say —Let us ask 
ourselves If we say to someone “I should be delighted to see you” 
and mean it, does a conscious process tun alongside these words, a 
ptocess which could itself be translated into spoken words? This will 
hardly ever be the case 

But let us imagine an instance in which 1t does happen Supposing 
I had a habit of accompanying every English sentence which I said 
aloud by a German sentence spoken to myself inwatdly If then, for 
some teason or other, you call the silent sentence the meaning of the 
one spoken aloud, the process of meaning accompanying the process 
of saying would be one which could itself be translated into outward 
signs Ot, before any sentence which we say aloud we say its meaning 
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(whatever tt may be) to ourselves in a kind of aside An example 
at least similar to the case we want would be saying one thing and at 
the same time seeing a picture before out mind’s eye which is the 
meaning and agtees or disagrees with what we say Such cases and 
similar ones exist, but they are not at all what happens as a rule when 
we say something and mean 1t, of mean something else There are, 
of course, real cases in which what we call meaning is a definite con- 
scious process accompanying, preceding, or following the verbal 
expression and itself a verbal expression of some sott or translatable 
into one A typical example of this 1s the ‘aside’ on the stage 

But what tempts us to think of the meaning of what we say as a 
ptocess essentially of the kind which we have described 1s the analogy 
between the forms of expression 


“to say something” 
“to mean something”, 


4 


which seem to refer to two parallel processes 

A ptocess accompanying our words which one might call the 
“process of meaning them” 1s the modulation of the voice in which 
we speak the words, or one of the processes simular to this, like the 
play of facial expression ‘These accompany the spoken words not 
in the way a German sentence might accompany an English sentence, 
of writing a sentence accompany speaking a sentence, but in the 
sense 1n which the tune of 2 song accompanies its words This tune 
corresponds to the ‘feeling’ with which we say the sentence And I 
wish to point out that this feeling 1s the expression with which the 
sentence is said, or something similar to this expression 

Let us tevett to our question “What 1s the object of a thought?” 
(eg when we say, “I think that King’s College 1s on fire’’) 

The question as we put it 1s already the expression of several 
confusions This 1s shown by the mete fact that 1t almost sounds like 
a question of physics, lke asking “What are the ultimate constituents 
of matter?” (It 1s a typically metaphysical question, the characteristic 
of a metaphysical question being that we express an unclarity about 
the grammar of words in the form of a scientific question ) 

One of the origins of our question 1s the two-fold use of the propo- 
sitional function “I think x”? We say, “I think that so-and-so will 
happen” or “that so-and-so 1s the case”’, and also “I think yust the same 
thing as he”, and we say “I expect him”, and also “I expect that he 
will come” Compare “I expect him” and “I shoot him”, We can’t 
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shoot him if he isn’t there This is how the question arises “How 
can we expect something that 1s not the case”, “How can we expect a 
fact which does not exist?” 

The way out of this difficulty seems to be what we expect 1s not the 
fact, but a shadow of the fact, as 1t wete, the next thing to the fact 
We have said that this is only pushing the question one step further 
back There ate several origins to this idea of ashadow One of them 
is this we say “Surely two sentences of different languages can have 
the same sense”, and we argue, “therefore the sense 1s not the same as 
the sentence”, and ask the question “What 1s the sense’ And we 
make of ‘it? a shadowy being, one of the many which we create when 
we wish to give meaning to substantives to which no material objects 
correspond 

‘Another source of the 1dea of a shadow being the object of our 
thought 1s this We imagine the shadow to be a picture the intention 
of which cannot be questioned, that 1s, a picture which we don’t interpret 
in order to understand st, but which we understand without interpreting 
1t Now there ate pictures of which we should say that we interpret 
them, that 1s, translate them into a different kind of picture, in order 
to understand them, and pictures of which we should say that we undet- 
stand them immediately, without any further interpretation If you 
see a telegram written in cipher, and you know the key to this cipher, 
you will, in general, not say that you understand the telegram before 
you have translated it into ordinary language Of course you have 
only replaced one kind of symbols by another, and yet 1f now you tead 
the telegram in your language no further process of interpretation will 
take place —Or rather, you may now, 1n certain cases, agatn translate 
this telegram, say into a picture, but then too you have only replaced 
one set of symbols by another 

The shadow, as we think of tt, 1s some sort of a pictute, in fact, 
something very much like an image which comes before out mind’s 
eye, and this again 1s something not unlike a painted representation 
in the ordinary sense A source of the idea of the shadow certainly 
1s the fact that in some cases saying, hearing, or reading a sentence 
brings tmages before our mund’s eye, images which more or less 
strictly correspond to the sentence, and which are therefore, in 4 
sense, translations of this sentence into a pictorial language — 
But it 1s absolutely essential for the picture which we imagine the 
shadow to be that it 1s what I shall call a “picture by similarity” 
T don’t mean by this that 1t 1s a picture simular to what it 1s intended to 
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represent, but that it 1s a picture which ts correct only when tt 1s stmilat 
to what it represents One might use for this kind of picture the word 
“copy” Roughly speaking, copies are good pictures when they can 
easily be mistaken for what they represent 
A plane projection of one hemisphere of our terrestrial globe is not 

a picture by similarity or a copy in this sense It would be concetvable 
that I portrayed some one’s face by projecting st 1n some queer way, 
though correctly according to the adopted rule of projection, on a 
piece of paper, in such a way that no one would normally call the 
projection “a good portrait of so-and-so” because it would not look 
a bit like him 

/ If we keep in mind the possibility of a pictute which, though 
correct, has no similarity with 1ts object, the interpolation of a shadow 
between the sentence and reality loses all point For now the sentence 
itself can serve as such a shadow ‘The sentence 1s just such a picture, 
which hasn’t the slightest similarity with what st represents If we 
were doubtful about how the sentence “King’s College 1s on fire” 
can be a picture of King’s College on fite, we need only ask ourselves 
“How should we explain what the sentence means®” Such an explana- 
tion might consist of ostensive definitions We should say, eg, “this 
1s King’s College” (pointing to the building), “this 1s a fire” (pointing 
toa fire) This shews you the way in which words and things may be 
connected 

' ‘The tdea that that which we wish to happen must be present as a 
ishadow in our wish 1s deeply rooted in our forms of expression 
But, in fact, we might say that 1t 1s only the next best absurdity to the 
one which we should really like to say If 1t weren’t too absurd we 
should say that the fact which we wish for must be present 1n our wish 
For how can we wish sust this to happen if just this tsn’t present in our 
wish? It 1s quite true to say The mere shadow won't do, for it stops 
short before the object, and we want the wish to contain the object 
itself —We want that the wish that Mr Smith should come into this 
toom should wish that just Mr Swth, and no substitute, should do the 
coming, and no substitute for that, sto my room, and no substitute for 
that But this 1s exactly what we satd 

Our confusion could be described in this way Quite in accordance 

with our usual form of expression we think of the fact which we wish 
for as a thing which 1s not yet here, and to which, therefore, we cannot 
point Now in order to understand the grammar of our expression 
“object of our wish” let’s yust consider the answer which we give 
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to the question “What 1s the object of your wish” The answer to this 
question of course 1s “I wish that so-and-so should happen” Now 
what would the answer be if we went on asking “And what is the 
object of this wish?” It could only consist 1n a repetition of our 
previous expression of the wish, or else in a translation into some other 
form of expression We might, eg, state what we wished in other 
words or illustrate it by a picture, etc , etc Now when we ate under 
the impression that what we call the object of our wish 1s, as 1t wete, 
a man who has not yet entered our room, and therefore can’t yet be 
seen, we imagine that any explanation of what it 1s we wish 1s only 
the next best thing to the explanation which would show the actual 
fact-—which, we ate afraid, can’t yet be shown as it has not yet 
enteted —It 1s as though I said to some one “I am expecting Mr 
Smith”, and he asked me “Who ts Mr Smith”, and I answered, 
“TJ can’t show him to you now, as he isn’t there All I can show you 
1s a pictute of him” It then seems as though I could never entirely 
explain what I wished until 1t had actually happened But of course 
this 1s a delusion The truth 1s that I needn’t be able to give a better 
explanation of what I wished after the wish was fulfilled than before, 
for I might perfectly well have shown Mr Smith to my friend, and 
have shown him what “coming in” means, and have shown him what 
my room 1s, before Mr Smith came into my room 

‘Our difficulty could be put this way We think about things,—but 
how do these things enter into our thoughts? We think about Mr 
Smith, but Mr Smith need not be present A picture of him won’t do, 
for how are we to know whom st represents? In fact no substitute for 
him will do ‘Then how can he himself be an object of our thoughts? 
(I am here using the expression “object of our thought” in a way 
different from that 1n which I have used 1t before I mean now a thing 
Tam thinking about, not ‘that which I am thinking’ ) 

We said the connection between our thinking, or speaking, about a 
man and the man himself was made when, in order to explain the 
meaning of the word “Mr Smuth” we pointed to him, saying “this 1s 
Mr Smith” And there ts nothing mysterious about this connection 
I mean, there 1s no queer mental act which somehow conjures up 
Mr Smith in our minds when he teally isn’t here What makes it 
difficult to see that this ts the connection 1s a peculiar form of expression 
of ordinary language, which makes 1t appear that the connection 
between our thought (or the expression of our thought) and the thing 
we think about must have subsisted durmg the act of thinking. 
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“Isn’t 1t queer that in Europe we should be able to mean someone 
who 1s in Amertca>”’-—If someone had said “Napoleon was crowned 
in 1804”, and we asked him “Did you mean the man who won the 
battle of Austerlitz?” he might say “Yes, I meant him? And the use 
of the past tense “meant” might make st appear as though the idea 
of Napoleon having won the battle of Austerlitz must have been 
present in the man’s mind when he said that Napoleon was crowned 
in 1804 

Someone says, “Mr N will come to see me this afternoon”, I ask 
“Do you mean him?” pointing to someone present, and he answers 
“Yes” In this conversation a connection was established between 
the word “Mr N” and Mr N_ But we ate tempted to think that 
while my friend said, “Mr N_ will come to see me’, and meant what 
he said, his mind must have made the connection 

This 1s partly what makes us think of meaning or thinking as a 
peculiar mental actwity, the word “mental” indicating that we mustn’t 
expect to understand how these things work 

What we said of thinking can also be applied to imagining Some- 
one says, he imagines King’s College on fire We ask him “How 
do you know that it’s Keng’s College you imagine on fire? Couldn’t st 
be a different building, very much like 1t? In fact, 1s your imagination 
so absolutely exact that there might not be a dozen buildings whose 
representation your image could be*”—And still you say “There’s no 
doubt I imagine King’s College and no other building’? But can’t 
saying this be making the very connection we want? For saying 1t 1s 
like writing the words “Portrait of Mr So-and-so” under a picture 
It might have been that wér/e you imagined King’s College on fire 
you said the words “King’s College 1s on fire” But in very many 
cases you cettainly don’t speak explanatory words in your mind 
while you have the image And consider, even if you do, you are not 
going the whole way from your image to King’s College, but only 
to the words “King’s College” The connection between these 
words and King’s College was, perhaps, made at another time 

‘The fault which in all our reasoning about these matters we are 
inclined to make is to think that images and experiences of all sorts, 
which are in some sense closely connected with each other, must be 
present in our mind at the same time If we sing a tune we know by 
heart, or say the alphabet, the notes or letters seem to hang together, 
and each seems to draw the next after it, as though they were a string of 
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pearls in a box, and by pulling out one pearl I pulled out the one 
following 1t 

Now there 1s no doubt that, having the visual image of a string of 
beads being pulled out of a box through a hole in the lid, we should be 
inclined to say “These beads must all have been together in the box 
before” But it 1s easy to see that this ts making a hypothesis I should 
have had the same image sf the beads had gradually come nto existence 
in the hole of the lid We easily overlook the distinction between 
stating a conscious mental event, and making a hypothesis about 
what one might call the mechanism of the mind All the more as such 
hypotheses or pictures of the working of our mind are embodied 1n 
many of the forms of expression of out everyday language The past 
tense “meant” in the sentence “I meant the man who won the battle 
of Austerlitz” 1s part of such a picture, the mind being conceived as a 
place in which what we remember 1s kept, stored, before we express tt 
T€I whistle a tune I know well and am interrupted 1n the middle, 1t then 
someone ashs me “did you know how to go on?” I should answer 
‘yes, [ did” What sort of process 1s this knowing how to go on? It might 
appear as though the whole continuation of the tune had to be present 
while I knew how to go on 

Ask yourself such a question as “How long does it take to know 
how to go on?” Or 4s it an instantaneous process? Aren’t we making 
a mistake like mixing up the existence of a gramophone record of a 
tune with the existence of the tune? And aren’t we assuming that 
whenever a tune passes through existence there must be some sort of 
a gramophone record of it from which st ts played? 

Consider the following example A gun 1s fired in my presence 
and I say “‘T'his crash wasn’t as loud as I had expected” Some- 
one asks me ‘‘How ts this possible? Was thete a crash, louder than 
that of a gun, 1m your imagination?” J must confess that there was 
nothing of the sort Now he says “Then you didn’t really expect a 
louder crash—but perhaps the shadow of one—And how did you 
know that it was the shadow of a louder crash>”-—Let’s see what, in 
such a case, might really have happened Pethaps in waiting for the 
report I opened my mouth, held on to something to steady myself, 
and pethaps I said ‘This 1s going to be terrible” Then, when the 
explosion was over “It wasn’t so loud after all” —Certain tensions in 
my body relax But what is the connection between these tensions, 
opening my mouth, etc , and a real louder crash? Perhaps this connec- 
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tion was made by having heard such a crash and having had the 
experiences mentioned 

Examine expressions like “having an idea in one’s mind”, “analysing 
the idea before one’s mind” In order not to be misled by them see 
what really happens when, say, in writing a letter you are looking 
for the words which correctly express the idea which 1s “before your 
mind” ‘To say that we are trying to express the idea which 1s before 
out mind 1s to use a metaphor, one which very naturally suggests 
stself, and which 1s all right so long as it doesn’t mislead us when we 
are philosophizing For when we recall what really happens in such 
cases we find a great variety of processes more or less akin to each 
other —We might be inclined to say that in all such cases, at any rate, 
we ate guded by something before our mind But then the words 
“guided” and “thing before our mind” are used in as many senses as 
the words “idea” and “expression of an idea” 

The phrase “to express an idea which 1s before our mind” suggests 
that what we are trying to express 1n words is already expressed, 
only in a different language, that this expression 1s before our mind’s 
eye, and that what we do 1s to translate from the mental into the verbal 
language In most cases which we call “expressing an idea, etc” 
something very different happens Imagine what it is that happens 
in cases such as this I am groping for a word Several words are 
suggested and I reject them Finally one ts proposed and I say “That 
1s what I meant!” 

(We should be inclined to say that the proof of the impossibility 
of trisecting the angle with ruler and compasses analyses our idea of 
the trisection of an angle But the proof gives us a new 1dea of tri- 
section, one which we didn’t have before the proof constructed st 
The proof led us a road which we were mchned to go, but it led us away 
from where we were, and didn’t just show us clearly the place where 
we had been all the time ) 

Let us now revert to the point where we said that we gained nothing 
by assuming that a shadow must intervene between the expression 
of our thought and the reality with which our thought 1s concerned 
We said that sf we wanted a pictute of reality the sentence itself ss such 
a pictute (though not a picture by similarity) 

I have been trying in all this to remove the temptation to think 
that there ‘wast be’ what 1s called a mental process of thinking, hoping, 
wishing, believing, etc , independent of the process of expressing a 
thought, a hope, a wish, etc And I want to give you the following 
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‘tule of thumb If you ate puzzled about the nature of thought, belief, 
iknowledge, and the like, substitute for the thought the expression of 
‘the thought, etc The difficulty which ltes in this substitutton, and at 
ithe same time the whole point of it, 1s this the expression of belief, 
thought, etc, 1s just a sentence,—and the sentence has sense only 
as a member of a system of language, as one expression within a cal- 
culus Now we are tempted to imagine this calculus, as it were, as a 
permanent background to every sentence which we say, and to think 
that, although the sentence as written on a piece of paper ot spoken 
stands isolated, in the mental act of thinking the calculus 1s there—all 
inalump The mental act seems to perform in a miraculous way what 
could not be petformed by any act of manipulating symbols Now 
when the temptation to think that in some sense the whole calculus 
must be present at the same time vanishes, there 1s no more point in 
postulating the existence of a peculiar kind of mental act alongside of 
out expression This, of coutse, doesn’t mean that we have shown 
that peculiar acts of consciousness do not accompany the expressions 
of our thoughts! Only we no longer say that they mus? accompany 
them 

“But the expression of our thoughts can always lie, for we may say 
one thing and mean another” Imagine the many different things 
which happen when we say one thing and mean anotherl—Make 
the following experiment say the sentence “It 1s hot in this room’, 
and mean “it 1s cold” Observe closely what you are doing 

We could easily imagine beings who do their private thinking by 
means of ‘asides’ and who manage their lies by saying one thing aloud, 
following 1t up by an aside which says the opposite 

“But meaning, thinking, etc, are private experiences ‘They are 
not activities like writing, speaking, etc””—But why shouldn’t they 
be the specific private experiences of writing—the muscular, visual, 
tactile sensations of writing or speaking? 

Make the following experiment say and mean a sentence, eg 
“Tt will probably rain tomorrow” Now think the same thought 
again, mean what you just meant, but without saying anything (either 
aloud or to yourself) If thinking that 1t will rain tomorrow accom- 
panied saying that it will rain tomortow, then just do the first activity 
and leave out the second —If thinking and speaking stood 1n the 
telation of the words and the melody of a song, we could leave out 
the speaking and do the thinking just as we can sing the tune without 
the words 
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But can’t one at any rate speak and leave out the thinking? 
Certainly—but observe what sort of thing you are doing sf you speak 
without thinking Observe first of all that the process which we might 
call “speaking and meaning what you speak” 1s not necessarily dis- 
tinguished from that of speaking thoughtlessly by what happens 
at the time when you speak What distinguishes the two may very well 
be what happens before or after you speak 

Suppose I tried, deliberately, to speak without thinking,—what in 
fact would I do? I might read out a sentence from a book, trying to 
read it automatically, that 1s, trying to prevent myself from following 
the sentence with images and sensations which otherwise it would 
produce A way of doing this would be to concentrate my attention 
on something else while I was speaking the sentence, eg , by pinching 
my skin hard while I was speaking —Put it this way Speaking a 
sentence without thinking consists in switching on speech and switch- 
ing off certain accompaniments of speech Now ask yourself Does 
thinking the sentence without speaking it consist 1n turning over the 
switch (switching on what we previously switched off and vice versa), 
that 1s does thinking the sentence without speaking 1t now simply 
consist in keeping on what accompanied the words but leaving out 
the words? ,T'ry to think the thoughts of a sentence without the 
sentence and see whether this 1s what happens 

Let us sum up If we scrutinize the usages which we make of such 
words as “thinking”, “meaning”, “wishing”, etc , going through this 
process rids us of the temptation to look for a peculiar act of thinking, 
independent of the act of expressing our thoughts, and stowed away 
4n some peculiar medium We are no longer prevented by the estab- 
lished forms of expression from recognizing that the experience of 
thinking may be just the experience of saying, or may consist of this 
experience plus others which accompany it (It 1s useful also to 
examine the following case Suppose a multiplication 1s part of a 
sentence, ask yourself what it 1s like to say the multiplication 7x 5 = 

, thinking 1t, and, on the other hand, saying it without thinking ) 

‘he scrutiny of the grammar of a word weakens the position of certain 
fixed standards of our expression which had prevented us from seeing 
facts with unbiassed eyes Our investigation tried to remove this bias, 
which forces us to think that the facts #s¢ conform to certain pictures 
embedded in our language 

“Meaning” 1s one of the words of which one may say that they 
have odd jobs in our language It 1s these words which cause most 
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philosophical troubles Imagine some institution most of tts members 
have certain regular functions, functions which can easily be described, 
say, in the statutes of the institution There are, on the other hand, 
some members who ate employed for odd jobs, which nevertheless 
may be extremely important —What causes most trouble in philosophy 
is that we ate tempted to describe the use of important ‘odd-job’ 
words as though they wete words with regular functions 

The reason I postponed talking about personal experience was that 
thinking about this topic tatses a host of philosophical difficulties 
which threaten to bieak up all our commonsense notions about what 
we should commonly call the objects of our experience And if we were 
steuck by these problems it might seem to us that all we have satd about 
signs and about the various objects we mentioned in our examples may 
have to go into the melting-pot 

The situation in a way 1s typical in the study of philosophy, and one 
sometimes has described it by saying that no philosophical problem 
can be solved until all philosophical problems are solved, which means 
that as long as they aren’t all solved every new difficulty renders all 
our previous results questionable ‘Too this statement we can only give 
a rough answer if we ate to speak about philosophy in such general 
terms It 1s, that every new problem which arises may put 1n question 
the postion which our previous partial results are to occupy in the 
final picture One then speaks of having to reinterpret these previous 
results, and we should say they have to be placed in a different sur- 
rounding 

Imagine we had to atrange the books of a library When we begin 
the books lie higgledy-piggledy on the floor Now there would be 
many ways of sorting them and putting them in their places One 
would be to take the books one by one and put each on the shelf 
in its tight place On the other hand we might take up several books 
from the floor and put them in a row on a shelf, merely in order to 
indicate that these books ought to go together in this order In the 
course of atranging the library thts whole row of books will have to 
change sts place But st would be wrong to say that therefore putting 
them together on a shelf was no step towards the final result In this 
case, in fact, tt is pretty obvious that having put together books which 
belong together was a definite achtevement, even though the whole 
row of them had to be shifted But some of the greatest achievements 
in philosophy could only be compared with taking up some books 
which seemed to belong together, and putting them on different 
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shelves, nothing more being final about their positions than that they 
no longer lie side by stde The onlocker who doesn’t know the diffi- 
culty of the task might well think in such a case that nothing at all 
had been achieved —The difficulty in philosophy is to say no more 
than we hnow E g, to see that when we have put two books together 
in their right order we have not thereby put them in their final places 

When we think about the relation of the objects sutrounding us 
to out personal experiences of them, we ate sometimes tempted to 
say that these personal experiences are the material of which reality 
consists How this temptation arises will become clearer later on 

When we think in this way we seem to lose our firm hold on the 
objects surrounding us And instead we are left with a lot of separate 
personal experiences of different individuals These personal exper- 
jences again seem vague and seem to be in constant flux Our language 
seems not to have been made to describe them We ate tempted to 
think that in order to clear up such matters philosophically our 
otdinary language 1s too coatse, that we need a mote subtle one 

We seem to have made a discovery—which I could describe by 
saying that the ground on which we stood and which appeared to be 
firm and reliable was found to be boggy and unsafe —That 1s, this 
happens when we philosophize, for as soon as we fevert to the stand- 
point of common sense this genera/ uncertainty disappears 

This queer situation can be cleated up somewhat by looking at 
an example, in fact a kind of parable illustrating the difficulty we are 
in, and also showing the way out of this sort of difficulty We have 
been told by popular scientists that the floor on which we stand 1s 
not solid, as it appeats to common sense, as it has been discovered 
that the wood consists of particles filling space so thinly that st can 
almost be called empty ‘This 1s table to perplex us, for in a way of 
coutse we know that the floor 1s solid, or that, if it isn’t solid, this 
may be due to the wood being totten but not to its being composed 
of electrons To say, on this latter ground, that the floor 1s not solid 
1s to misuse language For even if the particles were as big as grains of 
sand, and as close together as these are in a sandheap, the floor would 
not be solid if 1t were composed of them in the sense in which a sand- 
heap 1s composed of grains Our perplexity was based on a mus- 
understanding, the picture of the thinly filled space had been wrongly 
appled For this picture of the structure of matter was meant to explain 
the very phenomenon of solidity 

As in this example the word “solidity” was used wrongly and it 
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seemed that we had shown that nothing really was solid, just in 
this way, in stating out puzzles about the general vagueness of sense- 
experience, and about the flux of all phenomena, we are using the 
words “flux” and “vagueness” wrongly, in a typically metaphysical 
way, namely without an antithesis, whereas in their correct and every- 
day use vagueness is opposed to clearness, flux to stability, inaccuracy 
to accutacy, and problem to solution The very word “problem”, one 
mught say, 1s misapplied when used for our philosophical troubles 
These difficulties, as long as they are seen as problems, are tantalizing, 
and appear insoluble 

+ There 1s a temptation for me to say that only my own experience 1s 
real “I know that I see, hear, feel pains, etc, but not that anyone 
else does I can’t know this, because I am I and they are they ” 

On the other hand I feel ashamed to say to anyone that my experience 
is the only teal one, and I know that he will reply that he could say 
exactly the same thing about his experience This seems to lead to a 
silly quibble Also I am told “If you pity someone for having pains, 
surely you must at least be/eve that he has pains” But how can I even 
belteve this? How can these words make sense to me? How could I 
even have come by the idea of another’s experience if there 1s no 
possibility of any evidence for 1t? 

But wasn’t this a queer question to ask? Cay’ believe that someone 
else has pains? Is it not quite easy to believe this?’—Is it an answer to 
say that things are as they appear to common sense?-——Again, needless 
to say, we don’t feel these difficulties in ordinary life Nor 1s tt true to 
say that we feel them when we scrutinize our cxpetiences by intro- 
spection, or make scientific investigations about them But somehow, 
when we look at them in a certam way, our expression 1s liable to get 
intoatangle It seem» to us as though we had either the wrong pieces, 
ot not enough of them, to put together our jig-saw puzzle But they 
are all there, only all mixed up, and there 1s a further analogy between 
the j1g-saw puzzle and our case It’s no use trying to apply force in 
fitting pieces together All we should do 1s to look at them carefully 
and arrange them 

Thete ate propositions of which we may say that they describe 
facts in the material world (external world) Roughly speaking, they 
treat of physical objects bodies, fluids, etc I am not thinking in 
particular of the laws of the natural sciences, but of any such proposi- 
tion as “the tulips in our garden are in full bloom”, or “Smuth will 
come in any moment” There are on the other hand propositions 
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describing personal experiences, as when the subject in a psychological 
experiment describes his sense-experiences, say his visual experience, 
independent of what bodies are actually before his eyes and, #6, 
independent also of any processes which might be observed to take 
place 1n his retina, his nerves, his brain, or other parts of his body 
(That 1s, independent of both physical and phystological facts ) 

At first sight 1t may appear (but why it should can only become 
clear later) that here we have two kinds of worlds, worlds built of 
different materials, a mental world and a physical world The mental 
world 1n fact 1s liable to be imagined as gaseous, or rather, aethereal 
But let me remind you here of the queer role which the gaseous 
and the aethereal play in philosophy,—when we perceive that a sub- 
stantive is not used as what in general we should call the name of an 
object, and when therefore we can’t help saying to ourselves that it 1s 
the name of an aethereal object I mean, we already hnow the idea 
of ‘aethereal objects’ as a subterfuge, when we ate embarrassed about 
the grammar of certain words, and when all we know 1s that they are 
not used as names for material objects This ts a hint as to how the 
problem of the two materials, md and matfer, 1s going to dissolve 

It seems to us sometimes as though the phenomena of pet- 
sonal experience were 1n a way phenomena in the upper strata of 
the atmosphere as opposed to the matertal phenomena which happen 
on the ground There are views according to which these phenomena 
in the upper strata arise when the material phenomena reach a certain 
degree of complexity Eg, that the mental phenomena, sense ex- 
perience, volition, etc, emerge when a type of animal body of a 
certain complexity has been evolved Thete seems to be some obvious 
truth in this, for the amoeba certainly doesn’t speak or write or discuss, 
whereas we do On the other hand the problem here arises which 
could be expressed by the question “Is it possible for a machine to 
think?” (whether the action of this machine can be described and 
ptedicted by the laws of physics or, possibly, only by laws of a different 
kind applying to the behaviour of organisms) And the trouble 
which 1s expressed in this question 1s not really that we don’t yet know 
a machine which could do the job The question ts not analogous to 
that which someone might have asked a hundred years ago “Can a 
machine liquefy a gas?” The trouble 1s rather that the sentence, 
“A machine thinks (perceives, wishes)” seems somehow nonsensical 
It 1s as though we had asked “Has the number 3 2 colour?” (“What 
colour could st be, as 1t obviously has none of the colours known to 
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us?”) For in one aspect of the matter, personal experience, far from 
being the product of physical, chemical, physiological processes, seems 
to be the very basis of all that we say with any sense about such 
processes Looking at it in this way we are inclined to use out idea 
of a building-material in yet another misleading way, and to say that 
the whole world, mental and physical, 1s made of one material only 

When we look at everything that we know and can say about the 
world as resting upon personal experience, then what we know seems 
to lose a good deal of its value, reliability, and solidity We are then 
inclined to say that it is all “subjective”, and “subjective” 1s used 
derogatorily, as when we say that an opinion is merely subjective, 
a matter of taste Now, that this aspect should seem to shake the 
authority of experience and knowledge points to the fact that here 
our language 1s tempting us to draw some misleading analogy This 
should remind us of the case when the popular scientist appeared to 
have shown us that the floor which we stand on 1s not really solid 
because it ts made up of electrons 

We ate up against trouble caused by our way of expression 

Another such trouble, closely akin, 1s expressed in the sentence 
“T can only know that I have personal experiences, not that anyone else 
has” —Shall we then call it an unnecessary hypothesis that anyone 
else has personal expetiences?—But 1s 1t an hypothesis at all? For 
how can I even make the hypothesis if it transcends all possible ex- 
perience? How could such a hypothesis be backed by meaning? 
is 1t not like paper money, not backed by gold?)—It doesn’t help if 
anyone tells us that, though we don’t know whether the other person 
has pains, we certainly believe 1t when, for instance, we pity him 
Certainly we shouldn’t pity him 1f we didn’t believe that he had pains, 
but 1s this a philosophical, a metaphysical belief? Does a realist pity 
me morte than an idealist or a solipsist-—In fact the solipsist asks 
“How ¢an we believe that the other has pain, what does it mean to 
believe this? How can the expression of such a supposition make 
sense?” 

Now the answer of the common-sense philosopher—and that, 25, 
1s not the common-sense man, who ts as far from realism as from 
idealism—the answer of the common-sense philosopher 1s that surely 
thete is no difficulty 1n the idea of supposing, thinking, imagining that 
someone else has what I have But the trouble with the realist is 
always that he does not solve but skip the difficulties which his adver- 
saties sce, though they too don’t succeed in solving them The 
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realist answer, for us, sust brings out the difficulty, for who argues 
ltke this overlooks the difference between different usages of the words 
“to have”, “to umagine”? “A has a gold tooth” means that the tooth 1s 
in A’s mouth ‘This may account for the fact that I am not able to see it 
Now the case of his toothache, of which J say that I am not able 
to feel 1t because it 1s in his mouth, is not analogous to the case 
of the gold tooth It1s the apparent analogy, and again the lack of 
analogy, between these cases which causes our trouble And 1t 1s this 
troublesome feature in our grammar which the realist does not notice. 
Tt 1s conceivable that I feel pain in a tooth in another man’s mouth, 
and the man who says that he cannot feel the other’s toothache 1s 
not denying “41s The grammatical difficulty which we are in we shall 
only see clearly 1f we get familiar with the idea of feeling pain in 
anothet petson’s body For otherwise, in puzzling about this problem, 
we shall be liable to confuse our metaphysical proposttion “‘I can’t feel 
his pain” with the experiential proposition, “We can’t have (haven’t 
as a rule) pains in another person’s tooth” In this proposition the 
word “can’t” is used in the same way as in the proposition “An 1ron 
nail can’t scratch glass” (We could write this in the form “‘expertence 
teaches that an iron nail does#’t scratch glass”, thus doing away with 
the “can’t” ) In order to see that it 1s conceivable that one person 
should have pain in another person’s body, one must examine what 
sort of facts we call criteria for a pain being in a certain place It 1s 
easy to imagine the following case When I see my hands I am not 
always awate of their connection with the rest of my body That 1s 
to say, I often see my hand moving but don’t see the atm which 
connects it to my torso Nor do J necessarily, at the time, check up 
on the arm’s existence in any other way Therefore the hand may, 
for all I know, be connected to the body of a man standing beside me 
(or, of course, not to a human body at all) Suppose I feel a pain 
which on the evidence of the pain alone, eg, with closed eyes, I 
should call 2 pain in my left hand Someone asks me to touch the 
painful spot with my right hand I do so and looking round perceive 
that I am touching my neighbour’s hand (meaning the hand connected 
to my neighbout’s torso) 

Ask yourself How do we know where to point to when we ate asked 
to point to the painful spot? Can this sort of pointing be compared 
with pointing to a black spot on a sheet of paper when someone 
says “Point to the black spot on this sheet”? Suppose someone said 
“You point to this spot because you know before you poant that the 
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pains ate there’, ask yourself “What does 1t mean to dvow that the 
pains ate there?” The word “there” refers to a locality,~—but in 
what space, 1€, a ‘locality’ in what sense? Do we know the place of 
pain in Euclidean space, so that when we know where we have pains 
we know how far away from two of the walls of this room, and from 
the floor? When I have pain 1n the tip of my finger and touch my tooth 
with it, 1s my pain now both a toothache and a pain in my finger? 
Certainly, in one sense the pain can be satd to be located on the tooth 

Is the reason why in this case it 1s wrong to say I have toothache, 
that 1n order to be in the tooth the pain should be one stxteenth of an 
inch away from the tip of my finger? Remember that the word “where” 
can refer to localities in many different senses (Many different gram- 
matical games, resembling each other more or /ess, ate played with this 
wotd Think of the different uses of the numeral “1” ) I may know 
where a thing 1s and then point to it by virtue of that knowledge 

The knowledge tells me where to point to We here conceived this 
knowledge as the condition for deliberately pointing to the object 

Thus one can say “I can point to the spot you mean because I see it”, 
“I can direct you to the place because I know where it 1s, first turning 
to the right, etc” Now one 1s inclined to say “I must know where a 
thing 1s before I can point to it” Perhaps you will feel less happy 
about saying “I must know whete a thing 1s before I can look at 1t” 

Sometimes of course st 1s cotrect to say this But we ate tempted to 
think that thete 1s one particular psychical state ot event, the know- 
Jedge of the place, which must precede every deliberate act of pointing, 
moving towards, etc Think of the analogous case “One can only 
obey an order after having understood 1t” 

If I point to the painful spot on my arm, in what sense can I be said 
to have hnown where the pain was before I pointed to the place? 
Before I pointed I could have said “The pain ts in my left arm” 
Supposing my atm had been covered with a meshwork of lines 
numbered in such a way that I could refer to any place on its surface 
Was it necessary that I should have been able to describe the painful 
spot by means of these co-ordinates before I could point to 1t? What 
I wish to say 1s that the act of pointing determnes a place of pain This 
act of pointing, by the way, 1s not to be confused with that of finding 
the painful spot by probing In fact the two may lead to different 
results 

An innumerable variety of cases can be thought of in which we 
should say that someone has pains 1n another petson’s body, of, say, 
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in a piece of furniture, or in any empty spot Of course we mustn’t 
forget that a pain in a particular part of our body, eg, 1n an upper 
tooth, has a pecultar tactile and kinaesthettc nerghbourhood Moving 
our hand upward a little distance we touch our eye, and the word 
“Isttle distance” here refers to tactile distance or kinaesthetic distance, 
ot both (It 1s easy to imagine tactile and kinaesthetic distances cor- 
related in ways different from the usual The distance from our mouth 
to our eye might seem very great ‘to the muscles of our arm’ when we 
move our finger from the mouth to the eye Think how large you 
imagine the cavity in your tooth when the dentist 1s drilling and 
probing it) 

When I said that if we moved our hand upward a little, we touch our 
eye, I was referring to tactile evidence only That 1s, the criterion for 
my finger touching my eye was to be only that I had the particular 
feeling which would have made me say that I was touching my eye, 
even if I had no visual evidence for it, and even if, on looking into a 
murror, I saw my finger not touching my eye, but, say, my forehead 
Just as the ‘little distance’ I referred to was a tactile or kinaesthetic 
one, so also the places of which I said, “they lie a little distance apart” 
were tactile places To say that my finger in tactile and kinaesthetic 
space moves from my tooth to my eye then means that I have those 
tactile and kinaesthetic experiences which we normally have when we 
say “my finger moves from my tooth to my eye” But what we regatd 
as evidence for this latter proposition 1s, as we all know, by no means 
only tactile and kinaesthetic In fact sf I had the tactile and kinaesthetic 
sensations teferred to, I might still deny the proposition “‘my finget 
movesetc ” because of what I saw ‘That proposition 1s a proposi- 
tion about physical objects (And now don’t think that the expression 
“physical objects” 1s meant to distinguish one kind of object from 
another) The grammar of propositions which we call proposi- 
tions about physical objects admuts of a variety of evidences for every 
such ptoposition It characterizes the grammar of the proposition 
“my finger moves, etc” that I regard the propositions “I see 1t move”, 
“T feel it move”, “He sees it move”, “He tells me that it moves”, 
etc as evidences for it Now if I say “I see my hand move”, this at 
first sight seems to presuppose that I agree with the proposition “my 
hand moves” But if I regard the proposition “I see my hand move” 
as one of the evidences for the proposition “my hand moves”, the 
truth of the latter 1s, of course, not ptesupposed in the truth of the 
former One might therefore suggest the expression “It looks as 
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though my hand were moving” instead of “I see my hand moving” 
But this expression, although it indicates that my hand may appear 
to be moving without really moving, might still suggest that after all 
there must be a hand in order that it should appear to be moving, 
whereas we could easily imagine cases 1n which the proposition 
describing the visual evidence 1s true and at the same time other 
evidences make us say that I have no hand Our ordinary way of 
expression obscures this We are handicapped in ordinary language 
by having to describe, say, a tactile sensation by means of terms for 
physical objects such as the word “eye”, “finger”, etc , when what we 
want to say does not entail the existence of an eye or finger, etc 

We have to use a roundabout desctiption of our sensations This of 
course does not mean that ordinary language 1s insufficient for our 
special purposes, but that it 1s slightly cumbrous and sometimes mis- 
leading The reason for this peculiarity of our language 1s of course 
the regular coincidence of cettain sense experiences Thus when I feel 
my arm moving I mostly also can see tt moving And if I touch it 
with my hand, also that hand feels the motion, ete (The man whose 
foot has been amputated will describe a particular pain as pain in his 
foot ) We feel in such cases a strong need for such an expression as 
“a sensation travels from my tactual cheek to my tactual eye” I said 
all this because, tf you ate awate of the tactual and kinaesthetic environ- 
ment of a pain, you may find a difficulty 1n imagining that one could 
have toothache anywhere else than in one’s own teeth But if we 
smagine such a case, this simply means that we imagine a correlation 
between visual, tactual, kinaesthetic, etc, expetiences different from 
the ordinary correlation ‘Thus we can imagine a person having the 
sensation of toothache plus those tactual and kinaesthetic experiences 
which are normally bound up with seeing his hand travelling from his 
tooth to his nose, to his eyes, etc , but correlated to the visual experience 
of his hand moving to those places in another person’s face Or again, 
‘we can imagine a person haying the kinaesthetic sensation of moving 
lus hand, and the tactual sensation, in his fingers and face, of his 
fingers moving over his face, whereas his kinaesthetic and visual 
sensations should have to be described as those of his fingers moving 
over his knee If we had a sensation of toothache plus certain tactual 
and kinaesthetic sensations usually characteristic of touching the 
painful tooth and neighbouring parts of our face, and if these sensations 
wete accompanied by seeing my hand touch, and move about on, 
the edge of my table, we should feel doubtful whether to call this 
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experience an experience of toothache in the table or not Jf, on the 
other hand, the tactual and kinaesthetic sensations described were 
cortelated to the visual experience of seeing my hand touch a tooth 
and other parts of the face of another person, there 1s no doubt that I 
would call this experience “toothache in another petson’s tooth” 

I said that the man who contended that 1t was impossible to feel 
the other person’s pain did not thereby wish to deny that one person 
could feel pain in another person’s body In fact, he would have satd 
“T may have toothache in another man’s tooth, but not 4zs toothache” 

‘Thus the propositions “A has a gold tooth” and “A has toothache” 
are not used analogously They differ in their grammar where at first 
sight they might not seem to differ 

As to the use of the word “imagine”—one might say “Surely 
there 1s quite a definite act of imagining the other person to have pain” 
Of course we don’t deny this, or any other statement about facts 
But let us see If we make an image of the other person’s pain, do we 
apply it in the same way in which we apply the image, say, of a black 
eye, when we imagine the other person having one? Let us again 
teplace imagining, in the ordinary sense, by making a painted image 
(This could quite well be *4e way certain beings did thetr imagining ) 
Then let a man imagine in this way that A has a black eye A very 
important application of this picture will be comparing it with the real 
eye to see if the picture 1s correct When we vividly imagine that some- 
one suffers pain, there often enters in our image what one might call a 
shadow of a pain felt 1n the locality corresponding to that in which 
we say his pain ts felt But the sense in which an image 1s an image ts 
determined by the way in which it 1s compared with reality This we 
might call the method of projection Now think of comparing an 
image of A’s toothache with his toothache How would you compare 
them? If you say, you compare them ‘indirectly’ via his bodily 
behaviour, I answer that this means you don’t compare them as you 
compate the picture of his behaviour with his behaviour 

Again, when you say, “I grant you that you can’t know when A has 
pain, you can only conjecture tt”, you don’t see the difficulty which 
lies in the different uses of the words “conyjecturing” and “knowing” 
What sort of imposstbility were you referring to when you said you 
couldn't know? Weren’t you thinking of a case analogous to that when 
one couldn’t know whether the other man had a gold. tooth 1n hts 
mouth because he had his mouth shut? Here what you didn’t know 
you could nevertheless imagine knowing, tt made sense to say that you 
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saw that tooth although you didn’t see 1t, or rather, 1t makes sense to 
say that you don’t see his tooth and therefore it also makes sense to 
say that you do When on the other hand, you granted me that a man 
can’t know whether the other person has pain, you do not wish to say 
that as a matter of fact people didn’t know, but that st made no sense 
to say they knew (and therefore no sense to say they don’t know) 
Tf thetefore in this case you use the term “conjecture” or “believe”, 
you don’t use it as opposed to “know” That ts, you did not state 
that knowing was a goal which you could not reach, and that you have 
to be contented with conjecturing, rather, there 1s no goal in this game 
Just as when one says “You can’t count through the whole series of 
catdinal numbers”, one doesn’t state a fact about human frailty but 
about a convention which we have made Our statement is not 
comparable, though always falsely compared, with such a one as “it is 
impossible for a human being to swim across the Atlantic”, but at a 
analogous to a statement like “there 1s no goal in an endurance race” 
And this 1s one of the things which the person feels dimly who 1s 
not satisfied with the explanation that though you can’t know , 
you can conjecture 

If we are angry with someone for going out on a cold day with a 
cold in his head, we sometimes say “I won’t feel your cold” And 
this can mean “I don’t suffer when you catch a cold” ‘This is a 
proposition taught by experience For we could imagine a, so to speak, 
witeless connection between the two bodies which made one person 
feel pain in his head when the other had exposed his to the cold air 
One might in this case argue that the pains ate mine because they are 
felt in my head, but suppose I and someone else had a part of our 
bodies 1n common, say a hand Imagine the nervcs and tendons of my 
arm and A’s connected to this hand by an opetation Now imagine 
the hand stung by a wasp Both of us cry, contott our faces, give the 
same description of the pain, etc Now ate we to say we have the same 
pain or different ones? If 1n such a case you say “We feel pain in the 
same place, in the same body, our descriptions tally, but still my pain 
can’t be his”, I suppose as a reason you will be inclined to say “because 
my pain 1s my pain and his pain is hts pain” And here you are making 
a grammatical statement about the use of such a phrase as “the same 
pain” ‘You say that you don’t wish to apply the phrase, “he has got 
my pain” or “we both have the same pain”, and instead, perhaps, 
you will apply such a phrase as “his pain ts exactly like mine”, (It 
would be no argument to say that the two couldn’t have the same pain 
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because one might anaesthetize or kill one of them while the other 
still felt pain) Of course, if we exclude the phrase “I have his tooth- 
ache” from our language, we thereby also exclude “I have (or feel) my 
toothache” Another form of out metaphysical statement is this “A 
man’s sense data are private to himself” And this way of expressing 
itis even more misleading because it looks still more like an experiential 
proposition, the philosopher who says this may well think that he 1s 
expressing a kind of scientific truth 

We use the phrase “two books have the same colour’, but we could 
perfectly well say ‘They can’t have the same colour, because, after all, 
this book has 1ts own colour, and the other book has tts own colour 
too” ‘This also would be stating a grammatical rule—a rule, inci- 
dentally, not in accordance with our ordinary usage The reason why 
one should think of these two different usages at allis this We compare 
the case of sense data with that of physical bodies, in which case we 
make a distinction between “‘this 1s the same chair that I saw an hour 
ago” and “this 1s not the same chair, but one exactly like the other” 
Here it makes sense to say, and it 1s an experiential proposition “A and 
B couldn’t have seen the same char, for A was in London and B in 
Cambridge, they saw two chairs exactly alike” (Here it will be useful if 
you consider the different criteria for what we call the “adentity of 
these objects” How do we apply the statements “This 1s the same 
day ”,“Thisisthesameword ”,“Thisisthesameoccasion ”, 
etc ?) 

What we did in these discussions was what we always do when 
we meet the word “can” in a metaphysical proposition We show that 
this proposition hides a grammatical rule That 1s to say, we destroy 
the outward similarity between a metaphysical proposition and an 
experiential one, and we try to find the form of expression which 
fulfils a certain craving of the metaphysicran which our ordinary 
language does not fulfil and which, as long as it isn’t fulfilled, produces 
the metaphysical puzzlement Again, when in a metaphysical sense I 
say “I must always know when I have pain”, this simply makes the 
word “know” redundant, and instead of “I know that I have pain”, 
Ican simply say “I have pain” The matter ts different, of course, if we 
give the phrase “unconscious pain” sense by fixing experiential criteria 
for the case 1n which a man has pain and doesn’t know 1t, and if then 
we say (rightly or wrongly) that as a matter of fact nobody has ever 
had pains which he didn’t know of 

When we say “I can’t feel his pain”, the 1dea of an insurmountable 
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barrier suggests stselfto us Let us think straight away of a simular case 
“The colouts green and blue can’t be in the same place simultaneously” 
Hete the picture of physical impossibility which suggests ttself 1s, 
perhaps, not that of a barrier, rather we feel that the two colouts ate 
in each other’s way What 1s the origin of this idea?—We say three 
people can’t sit side by side on this bench, they have no room Now 
the case of the colours is not analogous to this, but it 1s somewhat 
analogous to saying “318 inches won’t go into 3 feet” This 1s a 
gtammatical rule and states a logical impossibility The proposition 
“thtee men can’t sit side by side on a bench a yard long” states a 
physical impossibility, and this example shows clearly why the two 
impossibilities are confused (Compare the proposition “He ts 6 
inches taller than I” with “6 foot 1s 6 inches longer than 5 foot 6” 
These propositions are of utterly different kinds, but look exactly 
alike ) The reason why in these cases the idea of physical impossibility 
suggests itself to us 1s that on the one hand we decide against using a 
particular form of expression, on the other hand we are strongly 
tempted to use it, since (¢) it sounds English, or German, etc, all 
right, and (b) there arc closely similar forms of expression used in other 
departments of our language We haye decided against using the 
phrase “They are in the same place”, oh the other hand this phrase 
strongly recommends itself to us through the analogy with other 
phrases, so that, in a sense, we have to turn this form of expression 
out by force And this is why we seem to ourselves to be rejecting 
a universally false proposition We make a picture like that of the two 
colours being in each other’s way, ot that of a barrier which doesn’t 
allow one person to come closer to another’s expetience than to the 
point of observing his behaviour, but on looking closer we find 
that we can’t apply the picture which we have made 

Our wavering between logical and physical impossibility makes us 
make such statements as this “If what I feel 1s always my pain only, 
what can the supposition mean that someone else has pain?” The thing 
to do tn such cases 1s always to look how the words in question are 
actually used in our language We are in all such cases thinking of a use 
different from that which out ordinary language makes of the words 
Of a use, on the other hand, which just then for some reason strongly 
recommends itself to us When something seems queer about the 
grammar of our words, it 1s because we are alternately tempted to use 
a word 1m several different ways And it 1s particularly difficult to 
discover that an assertion which the metaphysician makes expresses 
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discontentment with our grammar when the words of this assertion 
can also be used to state a fact of expetience Thus when he says 
“only my pain 1s real pain”, this sentence might mean that the other 
people ate only pretending And when he says “‘this tree doesn’t exist 
when nobody sees 1t”’, this might mean “this tree vanishes when we 
turn our backs to 1t” The man who says “only my pain 1s real”, 
doesn’t mean to say that he has found out by the common eniterta— 
the ctuterta, 1e, which give our words their common meanings— 
that the others who said they had pains were cheating But what he 
tebels against is the use of hs expression 1n connection with “hese 
criteria That is, he objects to using this word in the particular way in 
which tt 1s commonly used On the other hand, he 1s not aware that 
he 1s objecting to a convention He sees a way of dividing the country 
different from the one used on the ordinary map He feels tempted, 
say, to use the name “Devonshire” not for the county with 1ts con- 
ventional boundary, but for a region differently bounded He could 
express this by saying “Isn’t it absurd to make “hrs a county, to draw 
the boundaries sere?” But what he says 1s “The rea/ Devonshire 1s 
this” We could answer “What you want 1s only a new notation, 
and by a new notation no facts of geography are changed” It 1s true, 
however, that we may be irresistibly attracted or repelled by a notation 
(We easily forget how much a novation, a form of expression, may 
mean to us, and that changing it 1sn’t always as easy as it often 1s in 
mathematics of in the sciences A change of clothes or of names may 
mean very little and 1t may mean a great deal ) 

I shall try to elucidate the problem discussed by tealists, idealists, 
and solipsists by showing you a problem closely related to it It ts 
this “Can we have unconscious thoughts, unconscious feelings, etc >” 
The idea of there betng unconscious thoughts has revolted many 
people Others again have said that these were wrong 1n supposing 
that there could only be conscious thoughts, and that psychoanalysis 
had discovered unconscious ones ‘The objectors te unconscious 
thought did not see that they were not objecting to the newly discovered 
psychological reactions, but to the way in which they were described 
The psychoanalysts on the other hand were misled by their own way 
of expression into thinking that they had done mote than discover 
new psychological reactions, that they had, in a sense, discovered 
conscious thoughts which were unconscious The first could have 
stated their objection by saying “We don’t wish to use the phrase 
‘unconscious thoughts’, we wish to reserve the word ‘thought’ for 
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what you call ‘conscious thoughts’” They state their case wrongly 
when they say “There can only be conscious thoughts and no uncon- 
scious ones” For if they don’t wish to talk of “unconscious thought” 
they should not use the phrase “conscious thought”, either 

But is it not tight to say that in any case the person who talks 
both of conscious and unconscious thoughts thereby uses the word 
“thoughts” in two different waysP—Do we use a hammer tn two different 
ways when we hit a nail with it and, on the other hand, drive a peg 
into a hole? And do we use it in two different ways or in the same way 
when we drive this peg into this hole and, on the other hand, another 
peg into another hole? Or should we only call it different uses when 
in one case we drive something into something and in the other, say, 
we smash something? Or 1s this all using the hammer in one way 
and 1s it to be called a different way only when we use the hammer as a 
paper weight?-—In which cases are we to say that a word 1s used in two 
different ways and in which that it 1s used in one way? To say that a 
word 1s used in two (or more) different ways does 1n itself not yet give 
us any idea about its use It only specifies a way of looking at this 
usage by providing a schema for its description with two (or more) 
subdivisions It 1s all right to say “I do wo things with this hammer 
I dttve a nail into this board and one into that board” But I could 
also have said “I am doing only one thing with this hammer, I am 
driving a nail into this board and one into that board” ‘There can be 
two kinds of discussions as to whether a word 1s used in one way or 
in two ways (a) Two people may discuss whether the English word 
“cleave” is only used for chopping up something or also for joining 
things together This 1s a discussion about the facts of a certain actual 
usage (6) They may discuss whether the word “altus”, standing for 
both “deep” and “high”, 1s #hereby used in two different ways This 
question 1s analogous to the question whether the wotd “thought” 
is used in two ways or in one when we talk of conscious and uncon- 
scious thought ‘The man who says “surely, these ate two different 
usages” has already decided to use a two-way eens and what he 
said expressed this decision 

Now when the solipsist says that only his own expetiences are teal, 
it 1s no use answering him “Why do you tell us this 1f you don’t 
believe that we really hear 1t””? Or anyhow, if we give him this answer, 
we mustn’t believe that we have answered his difficulty Thete 1s no 
common sense answer to a philosophical problem One can defend 
common sense against the attacks of philosophers only by solving 
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their puzzles, 1¢, by curing them of the temptation to attack common 
sense, not by restating the views of common sense A philosopher 
1s not a man out of his senses, a man who doesn’t see what everybody 
sees, nor on the other hand 1s his disagreement with common sense 
that of the pcientist disagreeing with the coarse views of the man in 
the street that 1s, his disagreement 1s not founded on a mote subtle 
knowledge of fact We therefore have to look round for the source 
of his puzzlement And we find that there 1s puzzlement and mental 
discomfort, not only when our curiosity-about certain facts 1s not 
satisfied or when we can’t find a law of nature fitting in with all our 
expetience, but also when a notation dissatisfies us—-perhaps because 
of various associations which it calls up Our ordinary language, 
which of all possible notations 1s the one which pervades all our life, 
holds our mind rigidly 1n one position, as it were, and in this position 
sometimes it feels cramped, having a desire for other positions as well 
Thus we sometimes wish for a notation which stresses a difference 
more strongly, makes it more obvious, than ordinary language does, 
ot one which in a particular case uses more closely similar forms of 
expression than our ordinary language Our mental cramp 1s loosened 
when we ate shown the notations which fulfil these needs ‘These 
needs can be of the greatest variety 

Now the man whom we call a solipsist and who says that only his 
own expetiences ate real, does not thereby disagree with us about 
any practical question of fact, he does not say that we are simulating 
when we complain of pains, he pities us as much as anyone else, 
and at the same time he wishes to restrict the use of the epithet “real” 
to what we should call his expertences, and perhaps he doesn’t 
‘want to call our experiences “experiences” at all (again without 
disagreeing with us about any question of fact) For he would say 
that st was ssconcewable that experiences other than his own wete real 
He ought therefore to use a notation in which such a phrase as “A 
has teal toothache” (where A 1s not he) is meaningless, a notation 
whose rules exclude this phrase as the rules of chess exclude a pawn’s 
making a kmight’s move ‘The solipsist’s suggestion comes to using 
such a phrase as “there ts teal toothache” instead of “Smith (the 
solipsist) has toothache” And why shouldn’t we grant him this 
notation? I needn’t say that in order to avoid confusion he had 1 this 
case better not use the word “‘real’’ as opposed to “simulated” at all, 
which just means that we shall have to provide for the distinction 
“real” /“simulated” in some other way The solipsist who says 
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“only I feel real pain”, “only I really see (or hear)” 1s not stating an 
opinion, and that’s why he 1s so sure of what he says He 1s irresistibly 
tempted to use a certain form of expression, but we must yet find why 
he ts 

The phrase “only I really see” 1s closely connected with the idea 
expressed in the assertion “we never know what the other man really 
sees when he looks at a thing” or this, “we can never know whether 
he calls the same thing ‘blue’ which we call ‘blue’” In fact we might 
atgue “I can nevet know what he sees or that he sees at all, for all I 
have 1s signs of various sorts which he gives me, thetefore it 1s an 
unnecessaty hypothesis altogether to say that he sees, what secing 1s 
T only know from seeing myself, I have only learnt the word ‘seeing’ to 
mean what Ido” Of course this 1s just not true, for I have definitely 
learned a different and much more complicated use of the word “to 
see” than I here profess Let us make clear the tendency which guided 
me when I did so, by an example from a slightly different sphere 
Consider this argument “How can we wish that this paper were ted 
af it isn’t red? Doesn’t this mean that I wish that which doesn’t exist 
at all? Thetefore my wish can only contain something si/ar to the 
paper’s being red Oryghtn’t we therefore to use a different word 
instead of ‘red’ when we talk of wishing that something were red? 
‘The imagery of the wish surely shows us something less definite, 
something hazier, than the reality of the paper being red I should 
therefore say, instead of ‘I wish this paper were red’, something like 
‘I wish a pale red for thts paper’” But if in the usual way of speaking 
he had said, “I wish a pale red for this paper,” we should, 1n order to 
fulfil his wish, have painted tt a pale red—and this wasn’t what he 
wished On the other hand thete ts no objection to adopting the form 
of expression which he suggests as long as we know that he uses the 
phrase “I wish a pale x for this paper”, always to mean what ordinarily 
we express by “I wish this paper had the colour x” What he said 
teally recommended his notation, in the sense 1n which a notation can 
be recommended But he did not tell us a new truth and did not show 
us that what we said before was false (Ail this connects our present 
ptoblem with the problem of negation I will only give you a hint, 
by saying that a notation would be possible in which, to put st roughly, 
a quality had always two names, one for the case when something 1s 
said to have it, the other for the case when something 1s said not to 
have it The negation of “This paper 1s red” could then be, say, “This 
paper ts not rode” Such a notation would actually fulfil some of the 
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wishes which are denied us by our ordinary language and which some- 
times produce a cramp of philosophical puzzlement about the idea of 
negation ) 

The difficulty which we express by saying “I can’t know what he 
sees when he (truthfully) says that he sees a blue patch” arises from the 
idea that “knowing what he sees” means “seeing that which he also 
sees”, not, however, 1n the sense in which we do so when we both have 
the same object before out eyes but in the sense in which the obyect 
seen would be an object, say, in his head, or1n Aza The 1dea ts that the 
same object may be before his eyes and mine, but that I can’t stick my 
head into his (or my mind into his, which comes to the same) so that 
the real and smmedrate object of his vision becomes the real and smme- 
diate object of my vision too By “I don’t know what he sees” we 
really mean “TI don’t know what he looks at”, where ‘what he looks at’ 
1s hidden and he can’t show it to me, st 1s before bis mind’s eye Therefore, 
in order to get rid of this puzzle, examine the grammatical difference 
between the statements “I don’t know what he sees” and “I don’t 
know what he looks at”, as they are actually used in our language 

Sometimes the most satisfying expression of our solipsism seems to 
be this “When anything 1s seen (really seen), it 1s always 1 who see 1t” 

What should strike us about this expression 1s the phrase “always 
TY” Always whor—For, queer enough, I don’t mean “always L W” 
This leads us to considering the criteria for the identity of a person 
Under what circumstances do we say ‘This 1s the same person whom 
I saw an hour ago”? Our actual use of the phrase “the same petson” 
and of the natne of a person 1s based on the fact that many charactetistics 
which we use as the criteria for identity coincide 1n the vast majority of 
cases J am as a rule recognized by the appearance of my body My 
body changes its appearance only gradually and comparatively little, 
and likewise my voice, characteristic habits, etc only change slowly 
and within a narrow range We are inclined to use personal names in 
the way we do, only as a consequence of these facts This can best be 
seen by imagining unreal cases which show us what different 
‘geometries’ we would be inclined to use if facts were different, 
Imagine, e g , that all human bodies which exist looked alike, that on 
the other hand, different sets of characteristics seemed, as it were, 
to change their habitation among these bodies Such a set of charac- 
teristics might be, say, mildness, together with a high pitched voice, 
and slow movements, or a choleric temperament, a deep voice, and 
jerky movements, and such like Under such circumstances, although 
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it would be possible to give the bodies names, we should perhaps be 
as little inclined to do so as we ate to give names to the chairs of our 
dining-room set On the other hand, it might be useful to give names 
to the sets of charactertstics, and the use of these names would now 
roughly correspond to the personal names 1n our present language 

Or imagine that it were usual for human beings to have two charac- 
ters, in this way People’s shape, size and characteristics of behaviour 
periodically undergo a complete change It 1s the usual thing for a 
man to have two such states, and he lapses suddenly from one tnto 
the other It 4s very likely that in such a society we should be inclined 
to christen every man with two names, and pethaps to talk of the pait 
of petsons in his body Now were Dr Jekyll and Mr Hyde two 
persons ot were they the same person who merely changed? We can 
say whichever we like We are not forced to talk of a double per- 
sonality 

There are many uses of the word “personality” which we may feel 
inclined to adopt, all more of less akin The same applies when we 
define the identity of a person by means of his memories Imagine a 
man whose memories on the even days of his life comprise the events 
of all these days, skipping entirely what happened on the odd days 
On the other hand, he remembers on an odd day what happened on 
previous odd days, but his memory then skips the even days with- 
out a feeling of discontinuity If we like we can also assume that 
he has alternating appearances and characteristics on odd and even 
days Ate we bound to say that here two persons ate inhabiting the 
same body? ‘That 1s, 1s it right to say that there are, and wrong to say 
that there aren’t, or vice versa? Neither For the ordimary use of the 
word “person” is what one might call a composite use suitable undet 
the ordinary circumstances If I assume, as I do, that these circum- 
stances are changed, the application of the term “person” or “‘per- 
sonality” has thereby changed, and 1f I wish to preserve this term 
and give it a use analogous to tts former use, I am at liberty to choose 
between many uses, that is, between many different kinds of analogy. 
One might say in such a case that the term “personality” hasn’t got 
one legitimate heir only (This kind of consideration is of importance 
in the philosophy of mathematics Consider the use of the words 
“proof”, “formula”, and others Consider the question “Why should 
what we do here be called ‘philosophy’? Why should it be regarded 
as the only legitimate heir of the different activities which had this 
name in former times?”’) 
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Now fet us ash ourselves what sort of identity of personality st 13 we 
are referring to when we say “when anything 1s seen, it 1s always I who 
see” What ts 1t I want all these cases of seeing to have in common? 
As an answer I have to confess to myself that it 1s not my bodily 
appearance I don’t always see part of my body when I see And it 
isn’t essential that my body, f seen amongst the things I see, should 
always look the same In fact I don’t mind how much it changes 
And I feel the same way about all the properties of my body, the 
characteristics of my behaviour, and even about my memories — 
When I think about st a little longer I see that what I wished to say 
was “Always when anything 1s seen, something 1s seen” Ie, that 
of which I said 1t continued during all the experiences of seemg 
was not any particular entity “I, but the experience of seeing itself 
This may become clearer if we imagine the man who makes our 
solipsistic statement to point to his eyes while he says “I? (Perhaps 
because he wishes to be exact and wants to say expressly which eyes 
belong to the mouth which says “I” and to the hands poimting to his 
own body) But what 1s he pomting to? These particular eyes with the 
identity of physical objects? (To understand this sentence, you must 
remember that the grammar of words of which we say that they stand 
for physical objects 1s chatacterizzed by the way in which we use the 
phrase “the same so-and-so”, or “the identical so-and-so”, where 
“so-and-so” designates the physical object ) We said before that he 
did not wish to point to a patticular physical object at all The idea 
that he had made a significant statement arose from a confusion 
cottesponding to the confusion between what we shall call “the 
geometrical eye” and “the physical eye” I will indicate the use of 
these terms If a man tries to obey the order “Point to your eye”, 
he may do many different things, and there are many different criteria 
which he will accept for having pointed to his eye If these criteria, 
as they usually do, coincide, I may use them alternately and in different 
combinations to show me that I have touched my eye If they don’t 
coincide, I shall have to distinguish between different senses of the 
phrase “I touch my eye” or “I move my finger towatds my eye” 
If, eg , my eyes ate shut, I can still have the characteristic kinaesthetic 
experience in my arm which I should call the kinaesthetic experience 
of raising my hand to my eye That I had succeeded 1n doing so, 
I shall recognize by the peculiar tactile sensation of touching my eye 
But if my eye were behind a glass plate fastened in such a way 
that it prevented me from exerting a pressure on my eye with my 
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finger, there would still be a criterion of muscular sensatiéa which 
would make me say that now my finger was in front of my eye As 
to visual criteria, thete are two I can adopt There 1s the ordinary 
experience of seeing my hand rise and come towards my eye, and this 
experience, of course, is different from seeing two things meet, say, two 
finger tips On the other hand, I can use as a critetion for my finger 
moving towards my eye, what I see when I look into a mitror and see 
my finger nearing my eye If that place on my body which, we say, 
‘sees’ 1s to be determined by moving my finger towards my eye, 
according to the second criterion, then it 1s concetvable that I may see 
with what according to other criteria 1s the tip of my nose, or places 
on my forehead, or I might in this way point to a place lying outside 
my body IfI wish a person to point to his eye (or his eyes) according 
to the second criterion a/one, I shall express my wish by saying “Point 
to yout geometrical eye (or eyes)” The grammar of the word 
“geometrical eye” stands in the same relation to the grammar of the 
word “physical eye” as the grammar of the expression “the visual 
sense datum of a tree” to the grammar of the expression “the physical 
tree” In either case 1t confuses everything to say “the one ts a 
different Rind of object from the othet”, for those who say that a sense 
datum 1s a different kind of object from a physical object misundet- 
stand the grammar of the word “kind”, just as those who say that a 
number 1s a different kind of object from a numeral They think 
they are mahing such a statement as “‘A railway train, a railway station, 
and a railway cat are different kinds of objects”, whereas their state- 
ment 1s analogous to “A railway train, a railway accident, and a railway 
Jaw ate different kinds of objects” 

What tempted me to say “it 1s always I who see when anything 1s 
seen”, I could also have yielded to by saying “whenever anything 1s 
seen, it 1s #hzs which 1s seen”, accompanying the word “this” by a 
gestute embracing my visual field (but not meaning by “this” the 
particular objects which I happen to see at the moment) One might 
say, “I am pointing at the visual field as such, not at anything in 1t”” 
And this only serves to bring out the senselessness of the former 
exptession 

Let us then discard the “always” in our expression Then I can still 
express my solipsism by saying, “Only what I see (or see now) 1s 
really seen” And here I am tempted to say “Although by the word 
‘Y I don’t mean L W , it will do sf the others understand ‘[ to mean 
L W,, if just now I am in fact L W” Icould also express my claim by 
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saying “T am the vessel of life”, but mark, it 1s essential that everyone 
to whom I say this should be unable to understand me It 1s essential 
that the other should not be able to understand ‘what I really wean’, 
though 1n practice he might do what I wish by conceding to me an 
exceptional position in his notation But I wish it to be /ogzcally 
impossible that he should understand me, that 1s to say, it should be 
meaningless, not false, to say that he understands me Thus my 
expression is one of the many which 1s used on various occasions by 
philosophers and supposed to convey something to the person who 
says it, though essentially incapable of conveying anything to anyone 
else Now if for an expression to convey a meaning means to be 
accompanied by or to produce certain experiences, out expression 
may have all sorts of meanings, and I don’t wish to say anything about 
them But we ate, as a matter of fact, misled into thinking that our 
expression has a meaning in the sense in which a non-metaphysical 
exptession has, for we wrongly compare our case with one in which 
the other person can’t understand what we say because he lacks a 
certam information (This remark can only become clear 1f we under- 
stand the connection between grammar and sense and nonsense ) 

The meaning of a phrase for us 1s characterized by the use we make 
of it ‘The meaning 1s not a mental accompaniment to the expression 
Therefore the phrase “I think I mean something by :t”, or “I’m sure 
I mean something by it”, which we so often hear in philosophical 
discussions to justify the use of an expression 1s for us no justification 
at all We ask “What do you mean?”, 1¢, “How do you use this 
expression” If someone taught me the word “bench” and said that 
he sometimes or always put a sttoke over it thus “bench”, and that this 
meant something to him, I should say “I don’t know what sort of 
idea you associate with this stroke, but st doesn’t interest me unless 
you show me that there 1s a use for the stroke in the kind of calculus 
in which you wish to use the word ‘bench’ ” —I want to play chess, and 
a man gives the white king a paper crown, leaving the use of the piece 
unaltered, but telling me that the crown has a meaning to him in the 
game, awhich he can’t express by tules I say “‘as long as 1t doesn’t 
alter the use of the piece, it hasn’t what I call a meaning” 

One sometimes hears that such a phrase as “This is here”, when 
while I say it I point to a part of my visual field, has a kind of primitive 
meaning to me, although it can’t impart information to anybody else 

When I say “Only this is seen”, I forget that a sentence may come 
ever so natural to us without having any use in our calculus of lan- 
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guage Think of the law of identity, “a = a”, and of how we some- 
times tty hard to get hold of its sense, to visualize it, by looking at an 
object and repeating to ourselves such a sentence as “This tree is the 
same thing as this tree” The gestures and images by which I apparently 
give this sentence sense ate very similar to those which I use in the 
case of “Only fdas 18 really seen” (To get clear about philosophical 
problems, it 1s useful to become conscious of the apparently unimpor- 
tant details of the particular situation in which we ate inclined to make a 
certain metaphysical assertion ‘Thus we may be tempted to say 
“Only this is really seen” when we state at unchanging sutroundings, 
whereas we may not at all be tempted to say this when we look about us 
while walking ) 

Thete 1s, as we have said, no objectiof to adopting a symbolism 
in which a certain person always or temporatily holds an exceptional 
place And therefore, :f I utter the sentence “Only I really see”, it 1s 
conceivable that my fellow creatures thereupon will arrange their 
notation so as to fall in with me by saying “so-and-so 1s really seen” 
instead of “L W sees so-and-so”, etc, etc What, however, 1s wrong, 
1s to think that I can yas#fy this choice of notation When I said, from 
my heart, that only I see, I was also inclined to say that by “I” I didn’t. 
teally mean L W,, although for the beneftt of my fellow men I might 
say “It is now L W who teally sees” though this 1s not what I really 
mean I could almost say that by “I” I mean something which just 
now inhabits L. W , something which the othets can’t see (J meant my 
mind, but could only point to 1t via my body ) There 1s nothing wrong 
1h suggesting that the others should give me an exceptional place in 
their notation, but the justification which I wish to give for st that this 
body 1s now! the seat of that which really lives—is senseless For 
admittedly this 1s not to state anything which in the ordinary sense 1s 
a matter of expetience (And don’t think that it 1s an experiential 
proposition which only I can know because only I am in the position 
to have the particular experience ) Now the idea that the real I lrves in 
my body is connected with the peculiat grammar of the word “I”, 
and the misunderstandings this grammar is lable to give rise to 
There are two different cases in the use of the word “I” (or “my’’) 
which I might call “the use as object” and “the use as subject” 
Examples of the first kind of use ate these “My arm is broken”, “TI 
have grown six inches”, “I have a bump on my forehead”, “The wind 
blows my hair about”, Examples of the second kind are “I see so- 
and-so”, “I heat so-and-so”, “I try to lift my arm”, “I think it wall 
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sain”, “I have toothache” One can point to the difference between 
these two categories by saying The cases of the first category involve 
the recognition of a particular person, and there 1s in these cases the 
possibility of an error, ot ay I should rather put it The possibility of 
an error has been provided for The possibility of failing to score has 
been provided for in a pin game On the other hand, it 1s not one of 
the hazards of the game that the balls should fail to come up sf I have 
put a penny in the slot It 1s possible that, say 1n an accident, I should 
feel a pain sn my arm, see a broken arm at my side, and think 1t Is 
mine, when really it 1s my neighbour’s And I could, looking into a 
mirror, mistake a bump on his forehead for one on mine On the 
other hand, there 1s no question of recognizing a person when I say 
Thave toothache To ask “are you sure that it’s you who have pains?” 
would be nonsensjcal Now, when in this case no etror is possible, 
it 18 because the move which we might be inclined to think of as an 
etror, a ‘bad move’, 1s no move of the game at all (We distinguish 
in chess between good and bad moves, and we call 1t a mustake if we 
expose the queen to a bishop But it is no mistake to promote 2 pawn 
to a king ) And now this way of stating our idea suggests itself that 
it 1s as impossible that in making the statement “I have toothache” 
I should have mistaken another person for myself, as tt 1s to moan with 
pain by mustake, having mistaken someone else for me To say, “I 
have pain” 1s no more a statement abost a particular person than 
moaning is “But sutely the word ‘I’ in the mouth of a man refers to 
the man who says it, 1t points to himself, and very often a man who 
says it actually points to himself with his finger’? But it was quite 
supetfluous to point to himself He might just as well only have raised 
his hand It would be wrong to say that when someone points to the 
sun with his hand, he 1s pointing both to the sun and himself because 
it is de who points, on the other hand, he may by pointing attract 
attention both to the sun and to himself 

The word “£2” does not mean the same as “L W” eveniflamL W,, 
not does 1t mean the same as the expression “the person who is now 
speaking” But that doesn’t mean that “L W,” and “I” mean different 
things All it means 1s that these words are different instruments in 
our language 

Think of words as instruments characterized by their use, and then 
think of the use of a hammer, the use of a chisel, the use of a square, 
of a glue pot, and of the glue (Also, all that we say here can be undet- 
stood only if one understands that a great variety of games 1s played 
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with the sentences of our language Giving and obeying orders, 
asking questions and answering them, describing an event, telling a 
fictitious story, telling a joke, describing an immediate experience, 
making conjectures about events in the physical world, making 
scientific hypotheses and theories, greeting someone, etc, etc) The 
mouth which says “I” or the hand which is ratsed to indicate that 
it 1s I who wish to speak, or 1 who have toothache, does not thereby 
point to anything If, on the other hand, I wish to indicate the place 
of my pain, I point And here again remember the difference between 
pointing to the painful spot without being led by the eye and on the 
other hand pointing to a scat on my body after looking for it (“That’s 
where I was vaccinated” }—The man who cries out with pain, or says 
that he has pain, doesw’t choose the mouth which says 1 

All this comes to saying that the person of whom we say “he has 
pain” 1s, by the rules of the game, the person who cries, contorts his 
face, etc The place of the pain—as we have said—may be in another 
petson’s body If, in saying “I”, I point to my own body, I model 
the use of the word “[” on that of the demonstrative “this person” ot 
“he” (This way of making the two expressions similar 1s somewhat 
analogous to that which one sometimes adopts in mathematics, say 
in the ptoof that the sum of the three angles of a triangle 18 180° 


We say “a=a’, B=’, and y=y” The first two equalities are of an 
entirely different kind from the third ) In “I have pain”, “I” is not a 
demonstrative pronoun 

Compate the two cases 1 “How do you know that 4e has pains?” — 
“Because I hear him moan” 2 “How do you know that you have 
patnse’—“‘Because I fee/ them” But “I feel them” means the same as 
“I have them” Therefore this was no explanation at all That, 
however, in my answer I am inclined to stress the word “feel” and 
not the word “T” indicates that by “I” I don’t wish to pick out one 
person (from amongst different persons) 

The difference between the propositions “I have pain” and “the has 
pain’? is not that of “L W has pain” and “Smuth has pain” Rather, it 
cortesponds to the difference between moaning and saying that some- 
one moans —"‘But surely the word ‘T’ in ‘I have pain’ serves to dis- 
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tinguish me from other people, because it 1s by the sign ‘I’ that I 
distinguish saying that I have pain from saying that one of the others 
has” Imagine a language in which, instead of “I found nobody 1n 
the room”, one said “I found Mr Nobody in the room” Imagine 
the philosophical problems which would arise out of such a convention 
Some philosophers brought up in this language would probably feel 
that they didn’t like the similarity of the expressions “Mr Nobody” 
and “Mr Smith” When we feel that we wish to abolish the “I” 1n 
“I have pain”, one may say that we tend to make the verbal expression 
of pain similar to the expression by moaning —We are inclined to 
forget that it 1s the particular use of a word only which gives the 
word its meaning Let us think of our old example for the use of 
words Someone is sent to the grocer with a slp of paper with the 
words “five apples” written on it The use of the word mm pracitce 
1s its meaning Imagine it were the usual thing that the objects around 
us carried labels with words on them by means of which our speech 
referred to the objects Some of these words would be proper names 
of the objects, others generic names (like table, chair, etc ), others 
again, names of colours, names of shapes, etc That 1s to say, a label 
would only have a meaning to us 1n so fat as we made a particular - 
use of it Now we could easily imagine ourselves to be impressed by 
merely seeing a label on a thing, and to forget that what makes these 
labels important 1s their use In this way we sometimes believe that 
we have named something when we make the gesture of pointing and 
utter words like “Thisis _” (the formula of the ostenstve definition) 
We say we call something “toothache”, and think that the word has 
received a definite function in the dealings we carry out with language 
when, under certain circumstances, we have pointed to our cheek and 
said “This 1s toothache” (Our idea 1s that when we point and the 
other “only knows what we are pointing to” he knows the use of the 
word And hete we have in mind the special case when ‘what we point 
to’ 1s, say, a petson and “to know that I point to” means to see which 
of the persons present I point to ) 

“AWe feel then that in the cases in which “I” 1s used as subject, we 
don’t use it because we tecognize a particular person by his bodily 
characteristics, and this creates the illusion that we use this word to 
refer to something bodiless, which, however, has its seat in our body 
In fact #hzs seems to be the real ego, the one of which tt was said, 
“Cogito, ergo sum’? —“Is there then no mind, but only a body?” 
Answet The word “mind” has meaning, 1¢, 1t has a use in our 
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language, but saying this doesn’t yet say what kind of use we make 
of 1t 

Tn fact one may say that what in these investigations we were 
concerned with was the grammar of those words which describe 
what are called “mental activities” seeing, heating, feeling, etc And 
this comes to the same as saying that we ate concerned with the 
grammar of ‘phrases describing sense data’ 

Philosophets say tt as a philosophical opinion or conviction that 
thete ate sense data But to say that I believe that there are sense 
data comes to saying that I beheve that an object may appear to be 
before our eyes even when it 1sn’t Now when one uses the word 
“sense datum”, one should be clear about the peculiarity of tts 
grammar For the idea in introducing this expression was to model 
expressions referring to ‘appearance’ after expressions referring to 
‘reality’ It was satd, eg, that 1f two things seem to be equal, there 
must be two somethings which are equal Which of course means 
nothing else but that we have decided to use such an expression as 
“the appearances of these two things ate equal” synonymously with 
“these twa things seem to be equal” Queerly enough, the datroduc- 
tion of this new phraseology has deluded people into thinking that 
they had discovered new entities, new elements of the structure of 
the world, as though to say “I believe that there are sense data” were 
similar to saying “I believe that matter consists of electrons” When 
we talk of the equality of appearances or sense data, we introduce a 
new usage of the word “equal” It 1s possible that the lengths A and B 
should appear to us to be equal, that B and C should appear to be 
equal, but that A and C do not appear to be equal And in the new 
notation we shall have to say that though the appearance (sense datum) 
of A 1s equal to that of B and the appearance of B equal to that of C, 
the appearance of A is not equal to the appearance of C, which 1s all 
right 1f you don’t mind using “equal” intransitively 

Now the danger we are in when we adopt the sense datum notation 
is to forget the difference between the grammar of a statement about 
sense data and the grammar of an outwardly similar statement about 
physical objects (From this point one might go on talking about 
the misunderstandings which find their expression in such sentences 
as “We can never see an accutate circle’, “All our sense data ate 
vague” Also, this leads to the comparison of the grammar of 
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“position”, “motion”, and “‘size” in Euclidean and in visual space 
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There 1s, ¢ g , absolute position, absolute motion and size, in visual 
space ) 

Now we can make use of such an expression as “pointing to the 
appearance of a body” or “pointing to a visual sense datum” Roughly 
speaking, this sort of pointing comes to the same as sighting, say, 
along the barrel of a gun Thus we may point and say ‘This 1s the 
direction in which I see my image in the mirror” One can also use 
such an expression as “the appearance, or sense datum, of my finger 
points to the sense datum of the tree” and simular ones From these 
cases of pointing, however, we must distinguish those of pointing 
in the direction a sound seems to come from, of of pointing to my 
forehead with closed eyes, etc 

Now when tn the solipsistic way I say “Tés 1s what’s really seen’’, I 
point before me and it is essential that I point wsaally If 1 pointed 
sideways ot behind me—as it were, to things which I don’t see—the 
pointing would 1n this case be meaningless to me, it would not be 
pointing in the sense in which I wish to point But this means that 
when I point before me saying “this 1s what’s really seen”, although 
I make the gesture of pointing, I don’t point to one thing as opposed to 
another This 1s as when travelling in a car and feeling in a hurry, 
I instinctively press against something in front of me as though J 
could push the car from inside 

When it makes sense to say “I see this”, or “this 1s seen”, pointing 
to what I see, it also makes se#se to say “I see this’, or “‘this is seen”, 
pointing to something I don’t see When I made my solipsist statement, 
I pointed, but I robbed the pointing of its sense by inseparably connect- 
ing that which points and that to which it points I constructed a clock 
with all sts wheels, etc , and in the end fastened the dial to the pointer 
and made tt go round with 1t And 1m this way the solapsist’s “Only 
this 1s really seen” reminds us of a tautology 

Of coutse one of the reasons why we are tempted to make our 
pseudo-statement ts tts similarity with the statement “I only see this”, 
or “this is the region which I see”, where I point to certain objects 
around me, as opposed to others, or 1n a certain direction in physical 
space (not in visual space), as opposed to other directions in physical 
space And if, pointing in this sense, I say “this 1s what 1s really 
seen”, one may answer me “This 1s what you, LW, see, but there 1s 
no objection to adopting a notation 1n which what we used to call 
‘things which L W_ sees’ 1s called ‘things really seen’” If, however, 
I believe that by pointing to that which in my grammar has no 
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neighbour I can convey something to myself (if not to others), I make 
amustake similar to that of thinking that the sentence “I am here” 
makes sense to me (and, by the way, 1s always true) under conditions 
different from those very special conditions under which it does make 
sense Eg, when my voice and the direction from which I speak ts 
recognized by another person Again an important case where you can 
learn that a word has meaning by the particular use we make of it — 
We ate like people who think that preces of wood shaped more ot less 
like chess or draught pieces and standing on a chess board make a 
game, even if nothing has been said as to how they are to be used 

To say “tt approaches me” has sense, even when, physically speak- 
ing, nothing approaches my body, and in the same way it makes 
sense to say, “it 1s hete” or “at has reached me” when nothing has 
reached my body And, on the other hand, “I am here” makes sense 
if my voice 1s recognized and heard to come from a particular place of 
common space In the sentence “st is here” the ‘here’ was a here 
in visual space Roughly speaking, it 1s the geometrical eye The 
sentence “I am hete”, to make sense, must attract attention to a place 
im common space (And there are several ways in which this sentence 
mught be used) The philosopher who thinks it makes sense to say 
to himself “I am here” takes the verbal expression from the sentence 
in which “here” 1s a place 1n common space and thinks of “here” 
as the here in visual space He therefore really says something like 
“Hete 1s here” 

I could, however, try to express my solipsism in a different way 
I umagine that I and others draw pictures or write descriptions of 
what each of us sees ‘These descriptions are put before me I poimt 
to the one which I have made and say “Only this 1s (or was) really 
seen” That 1s, I am tempted to say “Only this description has 
reality (visual reality) behind it” The others I might call—‘blank 
descriptions” J could also express myself by saying “This description 
only was detived from reality, only this was compared with reality” 
Now 1t has a clear meaning when we say that this picture or description 
18 a projection, say, of this group of objects—the trees I look at—or 
that 1t has been denved from these objects But we must look into 
the grammar of such a phrase as “this description is dertved from my 
sense datum” What we are talking about ts connected with that 
peculiar temptation to say “I never know what the other really means 
by ‘brown’, or what he really sees when he (truthfully) says that he 
sees a brown object” —We could propose to one who says this to use 
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two different words instead of the one word “brown”, one word for 
dus partunlar smpression, the other word with that meaning which other 
people besides himself can understand as well I€ he thinks about 
this proposal he will see that there 1s something wrong in his 
conception of the meaning, function, of the word “brown” and 
others He looks for a justification of his description where there 1s 
none (Just as in the case when a man belteves that the chain of 
reasons must be endless Think of the justification by a general 
formula for performing mathematical operations, and of the question 
Does this formula compel us to make use of it in this particular case 
as we do?) To say “I derive a description from visual reality” can’t 
mean anything analogous to “I derive a description from what I 
see here” I may, eg , see a chart in which a coloured square 1s cor- 
related to the word “brown”, and also a patch of the same colour 
elsewhere, and I may say “This chart shows me that I must use the 
word ‘brown’ for the description of this patch” This 1s how I may 
derive the word which 1s needed in my description But it would be 
meaningless to say that I derive the word “brown” from the particular 
colour-impression which I receive 

Let us now ask “Can a human body have pain?” One 4s inclined to 
say ‘How can the body have pain? The body in itself 1s something 
dead, a body isn’t conscious!” And here again it 1s as though we looked 
into the nature of pain and saw that it lies in its nature that a material 
object can’t have it And it 1s as though we saw that what has pain 
must be an entity of a different nature from that of a material object, 
that, in fact, 1t must be of a mental nature But to say that the ego ts 
mental ts like saying that the number 3 1s of a mental or an immaterial 
natute, when we tecognize that the numeral “3”’ isn’t used as a sign 
for a physical object 

On the other hand we can perfectly well adopt the expression 
“this body feels pain”, and we shall then, just as usual, tell 1t to go 
to the doctor, to le down, and even to remember that when the last 
time it had pains they were over ina day “But wouldn’t this form 
of expression at least be an indirect one?”—Is it using an indirect 
expression when we say “Write ‘3’ for ‘x’ in this formula” instead of 
“Substitute 3 for x”? (Or on the other hand, 1s the first of these 
two expressions the only direct one, as some philosophers think?) 
One expression is no mote direct than the other The meaning of the 
exptesston depends entirely on how we go on using it Let’s not 
imagine the meaning as an occult connection the mind makes between 
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a wotd and a thing, and that this connection confams the whole usage 
of a word as the seed might be satd to contain the tree 

The kernel of our proposition that that which has pains or sees or 
thinks is of a mental nature 1s only, that the word “I” in “I have 
pains” does not denote a particular body, for we can’t substitute for “1” 
a desctiption of a body 
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Aucusring, in desctsbing his learning of language, says that he was 
taught to speak by learning the names of things It 1s clear that who- 
ever says this has in mind the way in which a child learns such words 
as “man”, “sugar”, “table”, etc He does not primarily think of such 
words as “today”, “not”, “but”, “perhaps” 

Suppose a man described a game of chess, without mentioning 
the existence and operations of the pawns His description of the 
game as a natural phenomenon will be incomplete On the other hand 
we may say that he has completely described a simpler game In this 
,Sense we can say that Augustine’s description of learning the language 
was cottect for a simpler language than ours Imagine this language — 


1) Its function is the communication between a builder A 
and his man B_ B has to reach A building stones There are cubes, 
bricks, slabs, beams, columns The language consists of the words 
“cube”, “brick”, “slab”, “column” A calls out one of these words, 
upon which B brings a stone of a certain shape Let us imagine a 
society 1n which this is the only system of language The child learns 
this language from the grown-ups by being trained to its use I am 
using the word “trained” in a way strictly analogous to that in which 
we talk of an animal being trained to do certain things It ts done 
by means of example, reward, punishment, and suchlike Part of this 
training 1s that we point to a building stone, direct the attention of 
the child towards it, and pronounce a word I will call this procedure 
demonstraiwe teaching of words In the actual use of this language, 
one man. calls out the words as orders, the other acts according to 
them But learning and teaching this language will contain this 
procedure The child just ‘names’ things, that 1s, he pronounces the 
words of the language when the teacher points to the things In fact, 
there will be a still stmpler exercise The child repeats words which 
the teacher pronounces 

(Note Objection ‘The word “brick” in language 1) has not the 
meanung which it has in ovr language This 1s true if 1t means that 
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in our language there are usages of the word “brick” different from our 
usages of this word in language 1) But don’t we sometimes use the 
word “brick!” in yust this way? Or should we say that when we use it, 
tt 1s an elliptical sentence, a shorthand for “Bring me a brick”? Is tt 
right to say that if we say “brick!” we mean “Bring me a brick”? Why 
should I translate the expression “brick!” into the expression “Bring 
me a brick”? And if they are synonymous, why shouldn’t I say If he 
says “brick!” he means “brick!” > Or Why shouldn’t he be able to 
mean just “brick!” if he 1s able to mean “Bring me a brick”, unless you 
wish to assert that while he says aloud “brick!” he as a matter of fact 
always says in his mind, to himself, “Bring me a brick”? But what 
reason could we have to assert this? Suppose someone asked If a man 
gives the order, “Bring me a brick”, must he mean at as four words, or 
can’t he mean tt as one composite word synonymous with the one word 
“brick!??? One 1s tempted to answer He means all four words if 1n his 
language he uses that sentence 1n contrast with other sentences in which 
these words are used, such as, for instance, “Take these two bricks 
away” But what if I asked “But how 1s his sentence contrasted with 
these others? Must he have thought them simultaneously, or shortly 
before or after, or 13 1t suffictent that he should have one time learnt 
them, etc?” When we have asked ourselves this question, 1t appears 
that it 1s irrelevant which of these alternatives 1s the case, And we ate 
inclined to say that all that 1s really relevant 1s that these contrasts 
should exist in the system of language which he 1s using, and that they 
need not in any sense be present in his mind when he utters his sen- 
tence Now compare this conclusion with our original question 
When we asked 1t, we seemed to ask a question about the state of mind 
of the man who says the sentence, whereas the idea of meaning which 
we arrived at in the end was not that of a state of mind We think 
of the meaning of signs sometimes as states of mind of the man using 
them, sometimes as the role which these signs are playing in a system of 
language The connection between these two ideas 1s that the mental 
expertences which accompany the use of a sign undoubtedly are caused 
by out usage of the sign in a particular system of language William 
James speaks of specific feelings accompanying the use of such words as 
“and”, “if”, “or? And there 1s no doubt that at least certain gestures 
ate often connected with such words, as a collecting gesture with “and”, 
and a dismissing gesture with “not” And there obviously ate visual 
and muscular sensations connected with these gestures On the other 
hand it 1s cleat enough that these sensations do not accompany every 
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use of the word “not” and “and” If 1n some language the word “but” 
meant what “not” means in English, 1t 1s cleat that we should not 
compare the meanings of these two words by comparing the sensations 
which they produce Ask yourself what means we have of finding out 
the feelings which they produce in different people and on different 
occasions Ask yourself “When I said, ‘Give me an apple and a pear, 
and leave the room’, had I the same feeling when I pronounced the 
two words ‘and’?” But we do not deny that the people who use 
the word “but” as “not” 1s used in English will, broadly speaking, 
have similar sensations accompanying the word “but” to those the 
English have when they use “not” And the word “but” in the two 
languages will on the whole be accompanted by different sets of 
experiences ) 


2) Let us now look at an extension of language 1) The builder’s 
man knows by heart the series of words from one to ten On being 
given the order, “Five slabs!”, he goes to where the slabs are kept, 
says the words from one to five, takes up a slab for each word, 
and carries them to the builder Here both the parties use the language 
by speaking the words Learning the numerals by heart will be one 
of the essential features of learning this language The use of the 
numerals will again be taught demonstratively But now the same 
word, eg, “three”, will be taught by pointing either to slabs, or to 
bricks, or to columns, etc And on the other hand, different numerals 
will be taught by pointing to groups of stones of the same shape 

(Remark We stressed the importance of learning the series of 
numerals by heart because there was no feature comparable to this in 
the learning of language 1) And this shows us that by introducing 
numetals we have introduced an entitely different Aid of instrument 
into out language, The difference of kind 1s much more obvious when 
we contemplate such a simple example than when we look at our 
ordinary language with innumerable kinds of words all looking more 
ot less alike when they stand in the dictionary — 

What have the demonstrative explanations of the numerals in 
common with those of the words “slab”, “column”, etc, except a 
gestute and pronouncing the words? The way such a gesture ts used in 
the two cases 1s different This difference 1s blurred if one says, “In one 
case we point to a shape, in the other we point to a number” "The 
difference becomes obvious and clear only when we contemplate a 
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complete example (1¢, the example of a language completely worked 
out in detarl) ) 


3) Let us introduce a new instrument of communtcation,—a 
proper name This is given to a particular object (a particular building 
stone) by pointing to tt and pronouncing the name If A calls the name, 
B brings the object ‘The demonstrative teaching of a proper name 1s 
different again from the demonstrative teaching in the cases 1) and 2) 

(Remark ‘This difference does not lie, however, in the act of pointing 
and pronouncing the word or in any mental act (meaning?) accompany- 
ing it, but in the role which the demonstration (pointing and pro- 
nouncing) plays in the whole training and in the use which 1s made 
of it in the practice of communication by means of this language 
One might think that the difference could be descttbed by saying that 
in the different cases we point to different kinds of objects But 
suppose I point with my hand to a blue jersey How does pointing 
to its colour differ from pointing to its shape?—We are inclined to 
say the difference is that we mean something different in the two cases 
And ‘meaning’ here 1s to be some sort of process taking place while 
we point What particularly tempts us to this view 1s that a man on 
being asked whether he pointed to the colour or the shape 1s, at least 
in most cases, able to answer this and to be certain that his answer 
1s cotrect If on the other hand, we look for two such characteristic 
mental acts as meaning the colour and meaning the shape, etc, we 
aten’t able to find any, or at least none which must always accompany 
pointing to colour, pointing to shape, respectively We have only a 
roagh idea of what tt means to concentrate one’s attention on the 
colour as opposed to the shape, or vice versa ‘The difference, one might 
say, does not le in the act of demonstration, but rather in the surround- 
ing of that act in the use of the language ) 


4) On being ordered, “This slabl”’, B brings the slab to which 
A points On being ordered, “Slab, there!”, he carries a slab to the 
place indicated Js the word “there” taught demonstratively? Yes and 
no! When a person 1s trained in the use of the word “there”, the 
teacher will in training him make the pointing gesture and pronounce 
the word “there” But should we say that thereby he gives a place 
the name “there”? Remember that the pointing gesture in this case 
1s part of the practice of communication itself 

(Remark It has been suggested that such words as “there”, “here”, 
“now”, “this” are the ‘rea/ proper names’ as opposed to what in ordinary 
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life we call proper names, and, 1n the view I am referring to, can only 
be called so crudely There 1s a widespread tendency to regard what 10 
ordinary life 1s called a proper name only as a rough approximation of 
what ideally could be called so Compare Russell’s idea of the 
‘individual He talks of individuals as the ultimate constituents of 
reality, but says that 1t 1s difficult to say which things are individuals 

The idea 1s that further analysis has to reveal this We, on the other 
hand, introduced the 1dea of a proper name in a language tn which 1t 
was applied to what in ordinary life we call “objects”, “things” 
(“building stones”) 

—— “What does the word ‘exactness’ mean? Is it real exactness 
if you are supposed to come to tea at 4 30 and come when a good 
clock strikes 4 30? Or would it only be exactness 1f you began to 
open the door at the moment the clock began to strike? But how is 
this moment to be defined and how 1s ‘beginning to open the door’ 
to be defined? Would it be correct to say, ‘It 1s difficult to say what 
real exactness 1s, for all we know 1s only rough approximations’?”’) 


5) Questions and answers A asks, “How many slabs?” B counts 
them and answers with the numeral 

Systems of communication as for instance 1), 2), 3), 4). 5) we shall 
call “language games” ‘They are mote or less akin to what in ordinary 
language we call games Children are taught their native language by 
means of such games, and here they even have the entertaining 
character of games We are not, however, regarding the language 
games which we desctibe as incomplete parts of a language, but as 
languages complete in themselves, as complete systems of human 
communication To keep this point of view in mind, tt very often 1s 
useful to imagine such a simple language to be the entire system of 
communication of a tribe in a primitive state of soctety Think of 
primitive arithmetics of such tribes 

When the boy or grown-up learns what one might call special 
technical languages, e g , the use of charts and diagrams, descriptive 
geometty, chemical symbolism, etc, he learns more language games 
(Remark The picture we have of the language of the grown-up 1s 
that of a nebulous mass of language, his mother tongue, surrounded 
by discrete and mote or less clear-cut language games, the technical 
languages ) 


6) Asking for the name we introduce new forms of building 
stones B points to one of them and asks, “What 1s this?”’, A answers, 
G 
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“Thisisa ” Later on A calls out this new word, say “arch”, and 
B brings the stone The words, “Thisis ” together with the point- 
ing gesture we shall call ostensive explanation or ostensive definition 
In case 6) a generic name was explained, 1n actual fact, as the name of a 
shape But we can ask analogously for the proper name of a particular 
object, for the name of a colour, of a numeral, of a direction 

(Remark Our use of expressions like “names of numbers”, “names of 
colouts”’, “names of materials”, “‘names of nations” may spring from 
two different sources One 1s that we might imagine the functions of 
proper names, numerals, words for colours, etc, to be much more 
alike than they actually are If we do so we ate tempted to think that 
the function of every word is more or less like the function of a 
propet name of a petson, or such generic names as “table”, “‘chair’’, 
“door”, etc The second soutce ts this, that 1f we see how fundament- 
ally different the functions of such words as “table”, “chair”, etc , are 
from those of proper names, and how different from either the functions 
of, say, the names of colours, we see no teason why we shouldn’t speak 
of names of numbets or names of directions either, not by way of saying 
some such thing as “numbers and directions are just different forms of 
objects”, but rather by way of stressing the analogy which lies in the 
lack of analogy between the functions of the words “chatt” and “Jack” 
on the one hand, and “east” and “Jack” on the other hand ) 


oD) B has a table in which written signs ate placed opposite to 
pictures of objects (say, a table, a chair, a tea-cup, etc) A writes one 
of the signs, B looks for st in the table, looks or points with his finger 
from the written sign to the picture opposite, and fetches the object 
which the picture represents 

Let us now look at the different hinds of signs which we have 
introduced First let us distinguish between sentences and words 
A sentence! I wall call every complete sign in a language game, sts 
constituent signs are words (This is merely a rough and general 
tematk about the way I will use the words “proposition” and “word” ) 
A proposition may consist of only one word In 1) the signs “brick!’”, 
“column!” are the sentences In 2) a sentence consists of two words 
According to the role which propositions play in a language game, 
we distinguish between orders, questions, explanations, descriptions, 
and so on 


M+ Bere Witigensteln uses “sentence” and “proposition” interchangeably for the German 
“Satz” —Edd 
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8) Tf in a language game similar to 1) A calls out an order 
“slab, column, brick!” which 1s obeyed by B by bringing a slab, a 
column and a brick, we might here talk of three propositions, or of 
one only If, on the other hand, 


9) the order of words shows B the order in which to bring the 
building stones, we shall say that A calls out a proposition consisting 
of three words If the command 1n this case took the form, “Slab, 
then column, then brick!” we should say that 1t conststed of four words 
(not of five) Amongst the words we see groups of words with 
similar functions We can easily see a similarity in the use of the words 
“one”, “two”, “three”, etc and again one in the use of “slab”, 
“column” and “brick”, etc , and thus we distinguish parts of speech 
In 8) all the words of the proposition belonged to the same part of 
speech 


to) The order in which B had to bring the stones in 9) could 
have been indicated by the use of the ordinals thus “Second, column, 
first, slab, third, brick!” Here we have a case in which what was the 
function of the order of words in one Janguage game is the function 
of particular words in another 

Reflections such as the preceding will show us the infinite variety 
of the functions of words in propositions, and it 1s curious to compate 
what we see in our examples with the simple and rigid rules which 
logicians give for the construction of propositions If we group 
words together according to the similarity of their functions, thus 
distinguishing parts of speech, it 1s easy to see that many different 
ways of classification can be adopted We could indeed easily imagine 
a reason for not classing the word “one” together with “two”, “three”, 
etc , as follows 


11) Consider this variation of our language game 2) Instead of 
calling out, “One slab!”, “One cube!”, etc, A just calls “Slabl”, 
“Cubel”, etc, the use of the other numerals being as described in 2) 
Suppose that a man accustomed to this form 11) of communication was 
introduced to the use of the word “fone” as described in 2) We can 
easily zmagine that he would refuse to classify “one” with the numerals 
i se “ etc 

(Remark Think of the reasons for and against classifying ‘o’ 
with the other cardinals “Are black and white colours” In which 
cases would you be inclined to say so and which not?—Words can in 
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many ways be compared to chess men Think of the several ways of 
distinguishing different kinds of pieces in the game of chess (e g , pawns 
and ‘officers’) 

Remember the phrase, “two or more” ) 

Tt 1s natural for us to call gestures, as those employed in 4), or 
Pictures as in 7), elements or instruments of language (We talk some- 
times of a language of gestures ) The pictures in 7) and other instru- 
ments of language which have a similar function I shall call patterns 
(This explanation, as others which we have given, 1s vague, and meant 
to be vague) We may say that words and patterns have different 
kinds of functions When we make use of a pattern we compare some- 
thing with it, eg, a chatr with the picture of a chair, We did not 
compate a slab with the word “slab” In introducing the distinction, 
‘word/pattetn’, the idea was not to set up a final logical duality We 
have only singled out two characteristic kinds of instruments from 
the variety of instruments 1n our language We shall call “one”, 
“two”, ‘three’, etc, words If instead of these signs we used “—”, 
“« ae oh Mt ””, we might call these patterns 
Suppose in a language the numerals wete “one”, “one one”, “one one 
one”, etc , should we call “one” a word or a pattern? ‘The same element 
may in one place be used as word and 1n another as pattern A circle 
might be the name for an ellipse, or on the other hand a pattern with 
which the ellipse 1s to be compared by a particular method of pro- 
jection Consider also these two systems of expression 


12) A gives B an order consisting of two written symbols, 
the first an irregularly shaped patch of a certain colour, say green, 
the second the drawn outline of a geometrical figure, say a circle 
B brings an object of thts outline and that colour, say a circular green 
object 


13) A gives B an order consisting of one symbol, a geometrical 
figure painted a particular colour, say a green citcle B brings him 
a green circular object In 12) patterns correspond to our names of 
colours and other patterns to our names of shape The symbols in 
13) cannot be regarded as combinations of two such elements A word 
an tnvetted commas can be called a pattetn ‘Thus 1n the sentence “He 
said ‘Go to hell’ ”, “Go to hell” ts a pattern of what he said Compare 
these cases a) Someone says “I whistled ” (whistling a tune), 


b) Someone writes, “I whistled eee ” An onomatopoeic 
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word like “rustling” may be called apattern Wecall avery great variety 
of processes “comparing an object with a pattern” We comprise many 
kinds of symbols under the name “pattern” In 7) B compares a picture 
in the table with the objects he has before him But what does com- 
pating a picture with the object consist in? Suppose the table showed 
a) a picture of a hammer, of pincers, of a saw, of a chisel, b) on the 
other hand, pictures of twenty different kinds of butterflies Imagine 
what the compatison in these two cases would consist in, and note the 
difference Compare with these cases a third case c) where the pictures 
in the table represent building stones drawn to scale, and the comparing 
has to be done with ruler and compasses Suppose that B’s task 1s to 
bring a piece of cloth of the colour of the sample How are the 
colours of sample and cloth to be compared? Imagine a series of 
different cases 


14) A shows the sample to B, upon which B goes and fetches the 
material ‘from memory’ 


15) Acgives B the sample, B looks from the sample to the materials 
on the shelves from which he has to choose 


16) B lays the sample on each bolt of material and chooses that 
one which he can’t distinguish from the sample, for which the difference 
between the sample and the material seems to vanish 


17) Imagine on the other hand that the order has been, “Bring 
a material slightly darker than this sample” In 14) I said that B fetches 
the material ‘from memory’, which 1s using a common form of 
expression But what might happen in such a case of compating 
‘from memory’ is of the greatest variety Imagine a few instances 

14a) B has a memory image before his mind’s eye when he goes 
for the material He alternately looks at materials and secalls his 
smage He goes through this process with, say, five of the bolts, in 
some instances saying to himself, “Too dark”, in some instances saying 
to himself, “T'oo light” At the fifth bolt he stops, says, ““Ihat’s 1” 
and takes st from the shelf 

14b) No memory image 1s before B’s eye He looks at four bolts, 
shaking his head each time, feeling some sort of mental tenston 
On reaching the fifth bolt, this tension relaxes, he nods lis head, 
and takes the bolt down 

14¢) B goes to the shelf without a memory image, looks at five 
bolts one after the other, takes the fifth bolt from the shelf 
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‘But this can’t be all comparing consists in” 

When we call these three preceding cases, cases of comparing from 
memory, we feel that their descrrption 1s in a sense unsatisfactory, ot 
incomplete We are inclined to say thit the description has left out 
the essential feature of such a ptocess and given us accessory features 
only The essential feature tt seems would be what one might call 
a specific experience of comparing and of recognizing Now it 1s 
queer that on closely looking at cases of comparing, it 1s very casy to 
see a gteat number of activities and states of mind, all mare or less 
characteristic of the act of comparing This in fact 1s so, whether we 
speak of comparing from memory or of comparing by means of a sample 
before out eyes We know a vast number of such processes, processes 
similar to each other in a vast number of different ways We hold pieces 
whose colours we want to compare together or near each other for a 
longer or shorter period, look at them alternately or sumultancously, 
place them under different lights, say different things while we do so, 
have memory images, feelings of tension and relaxation, satisfaction 
and dissatisfaction, the various feelings of strain in and around out 
eyes accompanying prolonged gazing at the same object, and all 
possible combinations of these and many other experiences The more 
such cases we obsetve and the closer we look at them, the more 
doubtful we feel about finding one patticular mental expertence 
charactetistic of comparing In fact, if after you had scrutinized a 
number of such c/ose/y, I admitted that there existed a peculiar mental 
experience which you might call the expetience of comparing, and that 
if you insisted, I should be willing to adopt the word “comparing” only 
for cases in which this peculiar feeling had occurred, you would now 
feel that the assumption of such a peculiar experience had lost its 
point, because this experience was placed side by side with a vast 
number of othet experiences which after we have scrutinized the cases 
seems to be that which really constitutes what connects all the cases of 
comparing For the ‘specific experience’ we had been looking for 
was meant to have played the role which has been assumed by the 
mass of experiences revealed to us by our scrutiny We never wanted 
the specific experience to be ust one among a number of more ar less 
chatactetistic experiences (One might say that there are two ways of 
looking at thts matter, one as 1t were, at close quarters, the other 
as though from a distance and through the medium of a peculiar 
atmosphere ) In fact we have found that the use which we really make 
of the word “comparing” 1s different from that which looking at st 
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from far away we were led to expect We find that what connects 
all the cases of comparing is a vast number of overlapping sumularities, 
and as soon as we see this, we feel no longer compelled to say that there 
must be some one feature common to them all What ties the ship 
to the wharf 1s a rope, and the rope consists of fibres, but it does not 
get its strength from any fibre which runs through it from one end 
to the other, but from the fact that there is a vast number of fibres over- 
lapping 

‘But surely 1n case 14c) B acted entirely automatically If all that 
happened was really what was described there, he did not know why 
he chose the bolt he did choose He had no reason for choosing tt 
T€ he chose the right one, he did 1t as a machine might have done it’ 
Our first answer 1s that we did not deny that B 1n case 14¢) had what 
we should call a personal experience, for we did not say that he didn’t 
see the materials from which he chose or that which he chose, nor that 
he didn’t have muscular and tactile sensations and suchlike while he 
did it Now what would such a reason which justified his choice 
and made it non-automatic be like? (1e What do we smagie 1t to be 
like?) I suppose we should say that the opposite of antomatic compatr- 
ing, as it wete, the ideal case of conscious comparing, was that of 
having a clear memory image before our mind’s eye or of seeing a 
teal sample and of having a specific feeling of not being able to dis- 
tinguish in a particular way between these samples and the material 
chosen I suppose that this peculiar sensation 1s the tfeason, the 
justification, for the choice This specific feeling, one might say, 
connects the two expetiences of seeing the sample, on the one hand, 
and the material on the other But if so, what connects this specific 
experience with either? We don’t deny that such an experience might 
intervene But looking at it as we did just now, the distinction between 
automatic and non-automatic appears no longer clear-cut and final as 1t 
did at first We don’t mean that this distinction loses its practical 
value in particular cases, e g , if asked under particular circumstances 
“Did you take this bolt from the shelf automatically, or did you think 
about it?”, we may be justified in saying that we did not act auto- 
matically and give as an explanation that we had looked at the material 
carefully, had tried to recall the memory image of the pattern, and 
had uttered to outselves doubts and decisions This may m she 
partunlar case be taken to distinguish automatic from non-automatic, 
In another case, however, we may distinguish between an automatic 
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and a non-automatic way of the appearance of a memory image, and 
so on 

Tf out case 14c) troubles you, you may be inclined to say “But why 
did he bring yust this bolt of material? How has he recognized 1t as 
the sight one? What by?””—If you ask ‘why’, do you ask for the cause 
or for the reason? If for the cause, it 1s easy enough to think up a 
physiological ot psychological hypothesis which explains this choice 
under the given conditions It is the task of the experimental sctences 
to test such hypotheses If on the other hand you ask for a reason the 
answer 1s, ‘There need not have been a reason for the choice A 
reason is a step preceding the step of the choice But why should every 
step be preceded by another one?” 

‘But then B didn’t really recogurze the material as the right one ’— 
You needn’t rechon 14c) among the cases of recognizing, but if you 
have become aware of the fact that the processes which we call pro- 
cesses of recognition form a vast family with overlapping similarities, 
you will probably feel not disinclined to include 14c) 1n this family, too 
—But doesn’t B in this case lack the criterion by which he can 
recognize the material? In 14a), e g , he had the memory image and he 
recognized the material he looked for by its agreement with the 
image ’—But had he also a picture of this agreement before him, a 
picture with which he could compare the agreement between the 
pattern and the bolt to see whether st was the right one? And, on the 
other hand, couldn’t he have been given such a picture? Suppose, 
eg, that A wished B to remember that what was wanted was a bolt 
exactly like the sample, not, as perhaps in other cases, a material slightly 
darker than the pattern Couldn’t A in this case have given to B an 
example of the agreement required by giving him two pieces of the 
same colour (e g , as a kind of reminder)? Is any such link between 
the order and its execution necessarily the last one’-—And if you say 
that in 14b) at least he had the relaxing of the tension by which to 
recognize the right material, had he to have an image of this relaxation 
about him to tecognize it as that by which the right material was 
to be recognized?— 

‘But supposing B brings the bolt, as in 14c), and on comparing it 
with the pattern 1t turns out to be the wrong one”’—But couldn’t 
that have happened tn all the other cases as well? Suppose in 14a) the 
bolt which B brought back was found not to match with the pattern 
Wouldo’t we in some such cases say that his memory image had 
changed, in others that the pattern or the material had changed, in 
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others again that the light had changed? It 1s not difficult to invent 
cases, imagine circumstances, in which each of these judgments 
would be made —‘But isn’t there after all an essential diflerence between 
the cases 14a) and 14c)?’—Certainly! Just that pointed out in the 
description of these cases — 

In 1) B learnt to bring a building stone on hearing the word “column!” 
called out We could imagine what happened 1n such a case to be this 
In B’s mind the word called out brought up an image of a column, 
say, the training had, as we should say, established this association 
B takes up that building stone which conforms to his mage —But 
was this secessarily what happened? If the training could bring it about 
that the idea or image—automatically—arose in B’s mind, why 
shouldn’t it bring about B’s getons without the intervention of an 
image? This would only come to a slight variation of the associative 
mechanism Bear in mind that the image which 1s brought up by the 
word 1s not arrived at by a tational process (but if st is, this only pushes 
out argument further back), but that this case 1s strictly compatable 
with that of a mechanism in which a button is pressed and an indicator 
plate appears In fact this sort of mechanism can be used instead of 
that of association 

Mental images of colours, shapes, sounds, etc , etc, which play a 
tole in communication by means of language we put in the same 
category with patches of colour actually seen, sounds heard 


18) The object of the training in the use of tables (as in 7)) 
may be not only to teach the use of one particular table, but 1t may 
be to enable the pupil to use or construct himself tables with new 
co-otdinations of written signs and pictures Suppose the first table 
a person was trained to use contained the four words “hammer”, 
“pincers”, “saw”, “chisel” and the corresponding pictures We might 
now add the picture of another object which the pupi! had before him, 
say of a plane, and cotrelate with 1t the word “plane” We shall make 
the correlation between this new picture and word as similar as 
possible to the correlations in the previous table Thus we might add 
the new word and picture on the same sheet, and place the new word 
under the previous words and the new picture under the previous 
pictures The pupil will now be encouraged to make use of the new 
picture and word without the special training which we gave him when 
we taught him to use the first table These acts of encouragement 
will be of various kinds, and many such acts will only be possible if 
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the pupil responds, and responds in a particular way Imagine the 
gestures, sounds, etc, of encouragement you use when you teach a 
dog to retrieve Imagine on the other hand, that you tried to teach a 
cat to retrieve As the cat will not respond to your encouragement, 
most of the acts of encouragement which you performed when you 
trained the dog are here out of the question 


19) The pupil could also be trained to give things names of 
his own invention and to bring the objects when the names ate called 
He 1s, eg, presented with a table on which he finds pictures of objects 
around him on one side and blank spaces on the other, and he plays 
the game by writing signs of his own invention opposite the pictures 
and reacting in the previous way when these signs are used as orders 
Or else 


20) the game may consist in B’s constructing a table and obeying 
orders given in terms of this table When the use of a table 1s taught, 
and the table consists, say, of two vertical columns, the left hand one 
containing the names, the right hand one the pictures, a name and a 
picture being correlated by standing on a horizontal line, an important 
feature of the traintng may be that which makes the pupil slide his 
finger from left to right, as it were the training to draw a series of 
horizontal lines, one below the other Such training may help to make 
the transition from the first table to the new 1tem 

Tables, ostensive definitions, and similat instruments I shall call 
tules, in accordance with ordinary usage ‘The use of a rule can be 
explained by a further rule 


21) Consider this example We inttoduce different ways of 
reading tables Each table consists of two columns of words and 
pictures, as above In some cases they ate to be tead horizontally 
from left to right, 1e , according to the scheme 

—_———_ 
—_—_—— OOOO 
OOOO 


In others according to such schemes as 
SSS 


—_-__—_—> 


or 
ay 


a 


etc 


ae 
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Schemes of this kind can be adjotned to our tables, as rules for reading 
them Could not these rules again be explained by further rules? 
Certainly On the other hand, 1s a rule incompletely explained if no 
rule for its usage has been given? 

We introduce into our language games the endless sertes of numerals 
But how 1s this done? Obviously the analogy between this process 
and that of introducing a series of twenty numerals 1s not the same as 
that between introducing a series of twenty numerals and introducing 
aseries of ten numerals Suppose that our game was like 2) but played 
with the endless series of numerals The difference between it and 2) 
would not be just that more numerals were used That 1s to say, 
suppose that as a matter of fact in playing the game we had actually 
made use of, say, 155 numerals, the game we play would not be that 
which could be desertbed by saying that we played the game 2), 
only with 155 instead of ro numerals But what does the difference 
consist in? (The difference would seem to be almost one of the spirit 
in which the games are played ) The difference between games can 
lte, say, in the number of the counters used, in the number of squares 
of the playmg board, or in the fact that we use squares in one case 
and hexagons tn the other, and suchlike Now the difference between 
the finite and infinite game does not seem to lie in the material tools 
of the game, for we should be inclined to say that infinity can’t be 
expressed in them, that 1s, that we can only conceive of it in our 
thoughts, and hence that it 1s in these thoughts that the finite and 1n- 
finite game must be distinguished (It 1s queer though that these 
thoughts should be capable of being expressed 1n signs ) 

Let us consider two games They are both played with cards carrying 
numbers, and the highest number takes the trick 


22) One game is played with a fixed number of such cards, 
say 32 In the other game we are under certain circumstances allowed 
to increase the number of catds to as many as we like, by cutting pieces 
of paper and writing numbers on them We will call the first of these 
games bounded, the second unbounded Suppose a hand of the 
second game was played and the number of cards actually used was 32 
What 1s the difference in this case between playing a hand a) of the 
unbounded game and playing a hand 4) of the bounded game? 

The difference will not be that between a hand of a bounded game 
with 32 cards and a hand of a bounded game with a greater number of 
catds The number of cards used was, we said, the same But there 
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will be differences of another kind, e g , the bounded game 1s played 
with a normal pack of cards, the unbounded game with a large supply 
of blank cards and pencils ‘The unbounded game 1s opened with the 
question, “How high shall we go?” If the players look up the rules of 
this game in a book of rules, they will find the phrase “and so on” 
or “and so on ad inf” at the end of certain series of rules So the 
difference between the two hands a) and 4) lies in the tools we use, 
though admuttedly not in the cards they are played with But this 
difference seems trivial and not the essential difference between the 
games We feel that there must be a big and essential difference some- 
where But 1€ you look closely at what happens when the hands are 
played, you find that you can only detect a number of differences 
in details, each of which would seem inessential The acts, eg, of 
dealing and playing the catds may in both cases be identical In the 
course of playing the hand a), the players may have considered making 
up more catds, and again discarded the idea But what was 1t like to 
consider this? It could be some such process as saying to themselves 
or aloud “I wonder whether I should make up another card” Again, 
no such consideration may have entered the minds of the players 

It 1s possible that the whole difference in the events of a hand of the 
bounded, and a hand of the unbounded, game lay in what was said 
before the game started, e g , “Let’s play the bounded game” 

‘But 1gn’t 1t correct to say that hands of the two different games 
belong to two different systems’ Certainly Only the facts which 
we are referring to by saying that they belong to different systems are 
much more complex than we might expect them to be 

Let us now compare language games of which we should say that 
they are played with a limited set of numerals, with language games of 


which we should say that they are played with the endless series of 
numerals 


23). Like 2) A orders B to bring him a number of building 
stones The numerals ate the signs “1”, “2”, . “9”, each written 
onacatd A has a set of these cards and grves B the order by showing 
him one of the set and calling out one of the words, “slab”, “column”, 
etc 


24) Like 23), only there ts no set of indexed cards The sertes 
of numerals 1 9 ts learned by heart The numerals ate called out 
in the orders, and the child learns them by word of mouth 
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25) An abacus 1s used A sets the abacus, grves it to B, B goes 
with it to where the slabs lie, etc 


26) Bs to count the slabs inaheap He does 1t with an abacus, 
the abacus has twenty beads There are never more than 20 slabs in a 
heap B sets the abacus for the heap in question and shows A the 
abacus thus set 


27) Like 26) The abacus has 20 small beads and one large one 
If the heap contains more than zo slabs, the large bead 1s moved 
(So the large bead in some way corresponds to the word “many” ) 


28) Like 26) If the heap contains slabs, # being more than 
20 but less than 4o, B moves 4-20 beads, shows A the abacus thus set 
and claps his hands once 


29) A and B use the numerals of the decimal system (written of 
spoken) up to 20 The child learning this language learns these 
numerals by heart, as 1n 2) 


30) A certain tribe has a language of the hind 2) The numerals 
used ate those of our decimal system No one numeral used can be 
observed to play the predominant role of the last numeral in some 
of the above games £27), 28)) (One 1s tempted to continue this 
sentence by saying, “although there 1s of course a highest numeral 
actually used” ) The children of the tribe learn the numerals in this 
way They are taught the signs from 1 to 20 as in 2) and to count rows 
of beads of no more than 20 on being ordered, “Count these” When 
in counting the pupil arrives at the numeral 20, one makes a gesture 
suggestive of “Go on”, upon which the child says (in most cases at 
any tate) “21” Analogously, the children are made to count to 22 
and to higher numbers, no particular number playing 1n these exercises 
the predominant tole of a last one The last stage of the training 1s 
that the child 1s ordered to count a group of objects, well above 
zo, without the suggestive gesture being used to help the child 
over the numeral 20 If a child does not respond to the suggestive 
gesture, it 1s separated from the others and treated as a lunatic. 


31) Another tribe Its language ts like that in 30) The highest 
numeral observed in use ts 159 In the life of this tribe the numeral 
159 plays a peculiar role Supposing I said, “They treat this number 
as their highest”, but what does this mean? Could we answer 
“They just say that it 1s the highest”’?—They say certain words, but 
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how do we know what they mean by them? A criterion for what they 
mean would be the occasions on which the word we ate inclined to 
translate into our word “highest” 1s used, the role, we might say, 
which we observe this word to play in the life of the tribe In fact 
we could easily 1magine the numeral 159 to be used on such occasions, 
in| connection with such gestures and forms of behaviour as would make 
us say that this numeral plays the role of an unsurmountable lumut, 
even if the tribe had no word corresponding to out “highest”, and the 
csitetia for numeral 159 being the highest numeral did not consist of 
anything that was sad about the numeral 


32) A tribe has two systems of counting People leatned to 
count with the alphabet from A to Z and also with the decimal system 
asin 30) Ifa man 1s to count objects with the first system, he 1s ordered 
to count ‘ the closed way”, in the second case, “sn the open way”, and 
the tribe uses the words “closed” and “open” also for a closed and 
open door 

(Remarks 23) 1s limited in an obvious way by the set of catds 24) 
Note analogy and lack of analogy between. the /mited supply of cards 
in 23) and of words in our memory in 24) Observe that the limitation 
in 26) on the one hand lies in the /oo/ (the abacus of 20 beads) and its 
usage in our game, on the other hand (in a totally different way) 
in the fact that 1n the actual practice of playing the game no more than 
20 objects ate ever to be counted In 27) that latter kind of limitation 
was absent, but the large bead rather stressed the limitation of our 
means Is 28) a limited or an unlimited game? The practice we have 
described gives the limit 4o We are inclined to say this game ‘has it 
in it? to be continued indefinitely, but remember that we could also 
have construed the preceding games as beginnings of a system In 29) 
the systematic aspect of the numerals used 1s even mote conspicuous 
than in 28) One might say that there was no limitation imposed by 
the tools of this game, if 1t were not for the remark that the numerals 
up to 20 are learnt by heart This suggests the idea that the child 1s 
not taught to ‘understand’ the system which we see in the decimal 
notation Of the tribe in 30) we should certamly say that they are 
trained to construct numerals indefinitely, that the arithmetic of their 
language 1s not a finite one, that their series of numbers has no end 
(It 18 yust in such a case when numerals are constructed ‘indefinitely’ 
that we say that people have the infinite sertes of numbers ) 31) might 
show you what a vast variety of cases can be imagined tn which we 
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should be inclined to say that the arithmetic of the tribe deals with a 
finite series of numbers, even in spite of the fact that the way in which 
the children are trained in the use of numerals suggests no upper 
limit In 32) the terms “closed” and “open” (which could by a slight 
vartation of the example be replaced by “limited” and “unlimited”) are 
introduced into the language of the tribe itself Introduced in that 
simple and clearly circumscttbed game, there 1s of course nothing 
mysterious about the use of the word “open” But this word corre- 
sponds to our “infinite’’, and the games we play with the latter differ 
from 31) only by being vastly more complicated In other words, our 
use of the word “infinite” 1s yust as séraightforward as that of “open” in 
31), and our idea that its meaning 1s ‘transcendent’ rests on a mus- 
understanding ) 

We might say roughly that the unlimited cases are characterized 
by this that they are not played with a defintte supply of numerals, but 
instead with a system for constructing numerals (indefinitely) When 
we say that someone has been supplied with a system for constructing 
numerals, we generally think of one of three things a) of giving him 
a ¢raining similar to that described in 30), which, experience teaches us, 
will make him pass tests of the kind mentioned there, b) of creating 
a disposition 1n the same man’s mind, or brain, to react in that way, 
c) of supplying him with a general rule for the construction of numerals 

What do we call a rule? Consider this example 


33) B moves about according to tules which A gives him. 


a 
Bs supplied with the following table y 
d 


A gives an order made up of the letters 1n the table, say “‘aacaddd” 
B looks up the arrow corresponding to each letter of the order and 


> 
moves accordingly, in our example thus pat 


The table 33) we should call a rule (or else “the expression of a rule”, 
Why I give these synonymous expressions will appear later) We 
shan’t be inclined to call the sentence “aacaddd” itself a rule It 1s 
of course the description of the way B has to tahe On the other hand, 
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such a deseription would under certain circumstances be called a rule, 
eg, in the following case 


34) Bis to draw vatious ornamental linear designs Hach design 
is a fepetition of one element which A gives him Thus if A gives the 
order *‘cada”’, B draws a line thus 

In this case I think we should say that “cada” 1s the rule for drawing 
the design Roughly speaking, it characterizes what we call a rule to 
be applied repeatedly, in an indefinite number of instances Cf, eg, 
the following case with 34) 


35) A game played with pieces of vatious shapes on a chess 
board The way each piece 1s allowed to move 1s laid down by a tule 
‘Thus the rule for a patticular piece 1s “ac”, for another piece “acaa”’, 


and so on The fitst ptece then can make a move like this _,! , the 


——s 
second, like this =) Both a formula like “ac” of a diagram 
like that corresponding to such a formula might here be called a rule 


36) Suppose that after playing the game 33) several times as 
described above, it was played with this variation that B no longer 
looked at the table, but reading A’s ordet the letters call up the images 
of the arrows (by association), and B acts according to these imagined 
arrows 


37) After playing st like this for several times, B moves about 
according to the written order as he would have done had he looked up 
of imagined the arrows, but actually without any such picture inter- 
vening Imagine even this vatiation 


38) B in being trained to follow a written order, 1s shown the 
table of 33) once, upon which he obeys A’s orders without further 
intervention of the table in the same way in which B in 33) does 
with the help of the table on each occasion 

Tn each of these cases, we might say that the table 33) 1s a rule of the 
game But in each one this rule plays a different tole In 33) the table 
is an instrument used in what we should call the practice of the game 
It 1s replaced in 36) by the working of association In 37) even this 
shadow of the table has dropped out of the practice of the game, 
and in 38) the table 1s admittedly an instrument for the rammg of B 
only 

But imagine this further case: 
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39) A certain system of communication is used by a tribe 
I wall describe it by saying that 1t 1s similar to our game 38) except 
that no table is used in the training The traning ght have consisted 
in several times leading the pupil by the hand along the path one 
wanted him to go But we could also rmagine a case 


40) where even this traming 1s not necessary, where, as we 
should say, the look of the letters abcd naturally produced an urge 
to move in the way described This case at first sight looks puzzling 
We seem to be assuming a most unusual working of the mind Or 
we may ask, “How on earth 1s he to know which way to move if the 
letter a 1s shown him?’ But isn’t B’s reaction in this case the very 
reaction described in 37) and 38), and 1n fact our usual reaction when 
for instance we hear and obey an order? For, the fact that the training 
4m 38) and 39) preceded the carrying out of the order does not change 
the process of carrying out In other words the ‘curtous mental 
mechanism’ assumed 1n 40) is no other than that which we assumed 
to be created by the training tn 37) and 38) ‘But con/d such a mechanism 
be born with you” But did you find any difficulty in assuming that 
that mechanism was born with B, which enabled him to respond to 
the training in the way he did? And remember that the rule or explana- 
tion given in table 33) of the signs abcd was not essentially the last 
one, and that we might have given a table for the use of such tables, 
and so on (Cf 21)) 

How does one explain to a man how he should carry out the order, 
“Go dias way!” (pointing with an atrow the way he should go)? Couldn’t 
this mean going the direction which we should call the opposite of 
that of the arrow? Isn’t every explanation of how he should follow 
the arrow in the position of another arrow? What would you say to 
this explanation A man says, “If I point this way (pointing with hus 
right hand) I mean you to go like this” (pointing with hus left hand the 
same way)? This just shows you the extremes between whach the uses 
of signs vary 

Let us return to 39) Someone visits the tebe and observes the 
use of the signs in their language He describes the language by saying 
that its sentences consist of the letters abcd used according to the 
table (of 33)) We see that the expression, “A game 1s played according 
to the rule so and so” 1s used not only in the variety of cases exemplified 
by 36), 37), and 38), but even in cases where the rule 1s neither an 
instrument of the training not of the practice of the game, but stands 

H 
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in the relation to it 1n which our table stands to the practice of our 
game 39) One might in this case call the table a natural law describing 
the behaviour of the people of this tribe Or we might say that the 
table 1s a record belonging to the natural history of the tribe 

Note that in the game 33) J distinguished sharply between the order 
to be carried out and the rule employed In 34), on the other hand, we 
called the sentence “‘cada” a rule, and it was the order Imagine also 
this variation 


41) ‘The game 1s similar to 33), but the pupil is not just trained 
to use a single table, but the training aims at making the pupil use any 
table correlating letters with arrows Now by this I mean no more 
than that the training 1s of a peculiar kind, roughly speaking one 
analogous to that descttbed 1n 30) I will refer to a training more or 
less simslar to that in 30) as a “general traiming” General trainings form 
a family whose members diffet greatly from one another The kind of 
thing I’m thinking of now mainly consists @) of a training in a limited 
range of actions, ») of giving the pupil a lead to extend this range, 
and ¢) of random exercises and tests After the general training the 
order 1s now to consist in giving him a sign of this kind 


rrtst 


a 
SN 


He carries out the order by moving thus 
PA 
Here I suppose we should say the table, the rule, 1s part of the order 

Note, we are not saying ‘what a rale 1s’ but just giving different 
applications of the word “rule” and we certainly do this by giving 
applications of the words “expression of a rule” 

Note also that in 41) there is no clear case against calling the whole 
symbol given the sentence, though we might distinguish in 1t between 
the sentence and the table What in this case mote particularly tempts 
1 to this distinction is the linear writing of the part outside the table 
Though from certain points of view we should call the linear character 
of the sentence merely external and inessential, this chatacter and 
similar ones play a great role in what as logicians we ate inclined 
to say about sentences and propositions And therefore 1f we concetve 
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of the symbol in 41) as a unit, this may make us realize what a sentence 
can look lithe 
Let us now consider these two games 


42) A gives orders to B They ate written signs consisting of 
dots and dashes, and B executes them by doing a figure in dancing 
with a particular step Thus the order “—~ ” 1s to be carried out by 
taking a step and a hop alternately, the order“ --—-—” byalternately 
taking two hops and three steps, etc ‘The training in this game 18 
‘general’ in the sense explained in 41), and I should like to say, ““The 
orders given don’t move in a limited range They comprise combina- 
tions of any number of dots and dashes” —But what does 1t mean to 
say that the orders don’t move in 2 limited range? Isn’t this nonsense? 
Whatever orders are given in the practice of the game constitute the 
limited range —Well, what I meant to say by ‘“The orders don’t move 
in a limited range” was that neither in the teaching of the game nor 
in the practice of it a limitation of the range plays a ‘predominant’ role 
(see 30)), or, as we might say, the range of the game (it 1s superfluous 
to say limited) 1s yust the extent of its actual (‘accidental’) practice 
(Our game ts in this way like 30) ) CF with this game the following 


43) The orders and their execution as in 42), but only these 
three signs are used “—”, “-— _”, “ ——” We say that in 42) B, in 
executing the order, 1s guded by the sign given to him, But if we ask 
ourselves whether the three signs in 43) guide B in executing the 
orders, it seems that we can say both yes and no according to the way 
we look at the execution of the orders 

If we try to decide whether B in 43) 1s guided by the signs or not, 
we ate inclined to give such answers as the following 2) B 1s guided 
if he doesn’t just look at an order, say “ —-—” as a whole and then act, 
but if he reads it ‘word by word’ (the words used in our language 
being ” and “—”) and acts according to the words he has read 

We could make these cases clearer if we imagine that the ‘reading 
word by word’ consisted in pointing to each word of the sentence in 
turn with one’s finger as opposed to pointing at the whole sentence 
at once, say by pointing to the beginning of the sentence And the 
‘acting according to the words’ we shall for the sake of simplicity 
imagine to consist in acting (stepping or hopping) after each word 
of the sentence in turn — }) B 1s guided if he goes through a conscious 
ptocess which makes a connection between the pointing to a word 
and the act of hopping and stepping Such a connection could be 
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imagined in many different ways E g , B has a table in which a dash 
4s correlated to the picture of a man making a step and a dot to a 
picture of aman hopping ‘Then the conscious acts connecting teading 
the order and carrying it out might consist in consulting the table, 
or in consulting a memory image of it ‘with one’s mind’s eye’ ¢) B 1s 
guided 1f he does not just react to looking at each word of the order, 
but experiences the peculiar strain of ‘trying to remember what the 
sign means’, and further, the relaxing of this strain when the meaning, 
the right action, comes before his mind 

All these explanations seem in a peculiar way unsatisfactory, and 
it 1s the limitation of our game which makes them unsatisfactory 
‘This 1s expressed by the explanation that B 1s guided by the particular 
combination of wotds 1n one of our three sentences if he con/d also have 
carried out orders consisting in other combinations of dots and 
dashes And if we say this, it seems to us that the ‘abz/1fy’ to carry out 
other orders 1s a particular state of the person cafrying out the orders 
of 4z) And at the same time we can’t in this case find anything which 
we should call such a state 

Let us see what role the words “can” ot “to be able to” play in our 
Janguage Consider these examples 


44) Imagine that for some purpose or other people use a kind 
of instrument or tool, this consists of a board with a slot in at guiding 
the movement of a peg The man using the tool slides the peg along 
the slot There are such boards with straight slots, circular slots, 
elliptic slots, etc The language of the people using this instrument 
has expressions for describing the activity of moving the peg in the 
slot They talk of moving it ina circle, ina straight line, etc They also 
have a means of describing the board used They do 3t 1n this form 
“This is a board in which the peg ca be moved in a citcle”” One could 
in this case call the word “can” an operator by means of which the 
form of expression describing an action is transformed into a descrip- 
tion of the instrument 


45) Imagine a people in whose language there 1s no such form 
of sentence as “the book is in the drawer” or “watet is in the glass”, 
but wherever we should use these forms they say, “The book can be 
taken out of the drawer”, “The water can be taken out of the glass” 


46) An activity of the men of a certain trtbe 1s to test sticks as 
to their hardness They do st by trying to bend the stichs with their 
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hands In their language they have expressions of the form, “This 
stick can be bent easily”, or “This stick can be bent with difficulty” 
They use these expressions as we use “This stick 1s soft”, or “This stick 
is hard” I mean to say that they don’t use the expression, “Thus stick 
can be bent easily” as we should use the sentence, “I am bending the 
stick with ease” Rather they use their expression in a way which would 
make us say that they are describing a state of the stick Je, they use 
such sentences as, “This hut is built of sticks that can be bent easily” 
(Think of the way in which we form adjectives out of verbs by means 
of the ending “able”, e g , “deformable” ) 

Now we might say that in the last three cases the sentences of the 
form “so and so can happen” described the state of objects, but there 
ate great differences between these examples In 44) we saw the state 
described before our eyes We saw that the board had a circular or a 
straight slot, etc In 45), in some instances at least this was the case, 
we could see the objects in the box, the water in the glass, etc In 
such cases we use the expression “state of an object” in such a way 
that there corresponds to it what one might call a stationary sense 
experience 

When, on the other hand, we talk of the state of a stick .1n 46), observe 
that to this ‘state’ there does not correspond a particular sense ex- 
perience which lasts while the state lasts Instead of that, the defining 
exiterion for something being in this state consists 1n certain “esis 

We may say that a car travels 20 miles an hour even if 1t only travels 
for half an hour We can explain our form of expression by saying 
that the car travels with a speed which enables 1t to make 20 mules an 
hour And here also we are inclined to talk of the velocity of the cat 
as of a state of its motion I think we should not use this expression 
if we had no other ‘experiences of motion’ than those of a body being 
in a particular place at a certain time and in another place at another 
time, if, eg, our experiences of motion were of the kind which we 
have when we see that the hour hand of the clock has moved from 
one point of the dial to the other 


47) A tribe has in its language commands for the execution of 
certain actions of men in warfare, something like “Shoot!”, “Run!”, 
“Crawll”, etc They also have a way of describing a man’s build 
Such a description has the form “He can run fast”, “He can throw the 
spear far” What justifies me in saying that these sentences are descrip- 
tions of the man’s build is the use which they make of sentences of this 
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form Thus if they see a man with bulging leg muscles but who as 
we should say has not the use of his legs for some reason or other, 
they say he 1s a man who can run fast The drawn image of a man 
which shows large biceps they describe as representing a man “who 
can throw a spear far” 


48) The men of a tribe ate subjected to a kind of medical 
examination before going into war The exammer puts the men 
through a set of standardized tests He lets them lift certain weights, 
swing their arms, skip, etc The examiner then gives his verdict 
in the form “So and so can throw a spear” of “can throw a boomerang” 
ot “4s fit to pursue the enemy”, etc There ate no special expressions in 
the language of this tribe for the activities performed 1n the tests, 
but these are referred to only as the tests for certain activities in wat- 
fare 

It 1s an important remark concerning this example and others which 
we give that one may object to the description which we give of the 
language of a ttibe, that in the specimens we give of their language 
we let! them speak English, thereby already presupposing the whole 
background of the English language, that 1s, our usual meanings 
of the words ¥ Thus if I say that in a certain language there ts no 
special verb for “skipping”, but that this language uses instead the 
form “making the test for throwing the boomerang”, one may ask how 
Ihave charactetized the use of the expressions, “make a test for” and 
“throwing the boomerang”, to be justified in substituting these English 
expressions for whatever their actual words may be To this we must 
answer that we have only given a very sketchy description of the 
practices of our fictitious languages, in some cases only hints, but that 
one can easily make these descriptions more complete ‘Thus 1n 48) 
I could have said that the examiner uses orders for making the men 
go through the tests These orders all begin with one particular 
expression which I could translate imto the English words, “Go 
through the test” And this expression 1s followed by one which in 
actual warfare 1s used for certain actions Thus there 1s a command 
upon which men throw their boometangs and which therefore I 
should translate into, “Throw the boomerangs” Further, if a man 
gives an account of the battle to his chief, he again uses the expression 
Thave translated into “throw a boomerang”, this time in a description 
Now what characterizes an order as such, or a description as such, 
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or a question as such, etc, is—-as we have satd--—the role which the 
utterance of these signs plays in the whole practice of the language 
That 1s to say, whether a word of the language of our tribe 1s nghtly 
translated into a word of the English language depends upon the role 
this word plays in the whole life of the tribe, the occasions on which 
it 1s used, the expressions of emotion by which st 1s generally accom- 
panied, the ideas which it generally awakens or which prompt its 
saying, etc, etc As an exercise ash yourself in which cases would 
you say that a certain word uttered by the people of the tribe was a 
greeting? In which cases should we say tt corresponded to our “Good- 
bye”, 1n which to our “‘Hello”? In which cases would you say that a 
word of a foreign language corresponded to our “pethaps”?—to our 
exptessions of doubt, trust, certainty? You will find that the sustifica- 
tions for calling something an expression of doubt, conviction, etc , 
largely, though of course not wholly, consist in descriptions of 
gestures, the play of facial expressions, and even the tone of voice 
Remember at this point that the personal experiences of an emotion 
must in part be strictly Jocalized experiences, for 1f I frown in anger 
I feel the muscular tension of the frown in my forehead, and if I weep, 
the sensations around my eyes are obviously part, and an important 
part, of what I feel This 1s, I think, what Wiluam James meant when 
he said that a man doesn’t cry because he 1s sad but that he 1s sad 
because he cries The teason why this point 1s often not understood, 
1s that we think of the utterance of an emotion as though it wete some 
artificial device to let others know that we have it Now there 1s no 
sharp line between such “artifical devices’ and what one might call 
the natural expressions of emotion Cf in this respect 2) weeping, 
b) raising one’s voice when one ts angry, ¢) writing an angry letter, 
d) ringing the bell for a servant you wish to scold 


49) Imagine a tribe in whose language there 1s an expression 
corresponding to our ‘‘He has done so and so”, and another expression 
corresponding to our “He can do so and so’, this latter expression, 
however, being only used where tts use 1s justified by the same fact 
which would also justify the former expression Now what can make 
me say this? They have a form of communication which we should 
call narration of past events because of the circumstances under which 
itis employed There ate also circumstances under which we should 
ask and answer such questions as “Can so and so do this’ Such 
citcumstances can be described, e g , by saying that a chief picks men 
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suitable for a certain action, say crossing a river, climbing a mountain, 
etc As the defining criteria of “the chief piching men suttable for 
this action”, I will not take what he says but only the other features of 
the situation ‘The chief under these circumstances asks a question 
which, as far as its practical consequences go, would have to be 
translated by our “Can so and so swim across thts tiver?” This question 
however, 1s only answered affirmatively by those who actually have 
swum across this river This answer is not given in the same words 1n 
which under the circumstances characterizing narration he would say 
that he has swum across this river, but it 1s given in the terms of the 
question asked by the chief On the other hand, this answer 1s not 
given in cases in which we should certainly give the answer, “I can 
swim across this river”, if, e g , I had performed more difficult feats of 
swimming though not just that of swimming across this particular 
tiver 

By the way, have the two phrases “He has done so and so” and 
“He can do so and so” the same meaning in this language or have they 
different meanings? If you think about it, something will tempt you 
to say the one, something to say the other This only shows that the 
question has here no clearly defined meaning All I can say 1s If the 
fact that they only say“Hecan “ifhehasdone 1s your ctiterion 
for the same meaning, then the two expressions have the same meaning 
If the circumstances under which an expression is used make its 
meaning, the meanings are different The use which is made of the 
word “can’’—the expression of possibility in 49)—can throw a light 
upon the idea that what can happen must have happened before 
(Nietzsche) It will also be interesting to look, in the light of our 
examples, on the statement that what happens can happen 

Before we go on with our consideration of the use of ‘the expression 
of possibility’, let us get clearer about that department of our language 
in which things are said about past and future, that 1s, about the use of 
sentences containing such expressions as “yesterday”, “a year ago”, 
“4n five minutes”, “before I did this”, etc Consider this example 


50) Imagine how a child might be trained in the practice of 
‘narration of past events’ He was first trained in asking for certain 
things (as it were, in giving orders See 1)) Part of this training was 
the exercise of ‘naming the things’ He has thus learnt to name (and 
ask for) a dozen of his toys Say now that he has played with three of 
them (e g , a ball, a stick, and a rattle), then they are taken away from 
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him, and now the grown up says such a phrase as, “He’s had a ball, 
a stick, and a rattle’? On a similar occasion he stops short in the 
enumeration and induces the child to complete 11 On another occasion, 
perhaps, he only says, “He’s had ” and leaves the child to give the 
whole enumeration Now the way of ‘inducing the child to go on’ 
can be this He stops short in his enumeration with a facial expression 
and a raised tone of voice which we should call one of expectancy 
All then depends on whether the child will react to this ‘inducement’ 
or not Now there 1s a queer misunderstanding we are most liable to 
fall into, which consists in regarding the ‘outward means’ the teacher 
uses to induce the child to go on as what we might call an indirect 
means of making himself understood to the child We regard the case 
as though the child already possessed a language in which it thought 
and that the teacher’s job 1s to induce 4t to guess his meaning 1n the 
tealm of meanings before the child’s mind, as though the child could 
in his own private language ask himself such a question as, “Does he 
wat me to continue, or repeat what he said, or something else?” (Cf 
with 30) ) 


51) Another example of a primitive kind of narration of past 
events we live in a landscape with characteristic natural landmarks 
against the horizon It 1s therefore easy to remember the place at 
which the sun tises at a particular season, or the place above which 
it stands when at its highest point, or the place at which it sets We 
have some characteristic pictures of the sun in different positions in 
our landscape Let us call this series of pictures the sun series We 
have also some characteristic pictures of the activities of a child, lying 
in bed, getting up, dressing, lunching, etc This set I’ll call the life 
pictures I 1magine that the child can frequently see the position of the 
sun while about the day’s activities We draw the child’s attention 
to the sun’s standing 1n a certain place while the child 1s occupied in a 
particular way We then let it look both at a picture representing tts 
occupation and at a picture showing the sun in its position at that time 
We can thus roughly tell the story of the child’s day by laying out a 
tow of the life pictures, and above tt what I called the sun series, the 
two tows in the proper correlation We shall then proceed to let the 
child supplement such a picture story, which we leave incomplete 
And I wish to say at this point that this form of trang (see 50) and 
30)) 4s one of the big characteristic features in the use of language, or 
io thinking 
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52) A variation of 51) There is a big clock in the nursery, 
for simplicity’s sake imagine it with an hour hand only The story of 
the child’s day is narrated as above, but there 1s no sun series, instead 
we write one of the numbers of the dial against each life picture 


53) Note that there would have been a similar game in which 
also, as we might say, time was involved, that of just laying out a seties 
of life pictures We might play this game with the help of words 
which would correspond to our “before” and “after” In this sense we 
may say that 53) involves the ideas of before and after, but not the 
idea of a measurement of time I needn’t say that an easy step would 
lead us from the narrations in 51), 52), and 53) to narrations in words 
Possibly someone considering such forms of narration might think 
that in them the real idea of time isn’t yet involved at all, but only 
some crude substitute for it, the positions of a clock hand and such- 
like Now if a man claimed that there 1s an 1dea of five o’clock which 
does not bring in a clock, that the clock 1s only the coarse instrument 
indicating when it is five o’clock or that there 1s an idea of an hour 
which does not bring in an instrument for measuring the time, I 
will not contradict him, but I will ask him to explain to me what his 
use of the term “an hour” ot “five o’clock” ts And if it 1s not that 
involving a clock, it 1s a different one, and then I will ask him why he 
uses the terms “five o’clock”, “an hour”, “a long time”, “a short 
time”, etc , in one case 1n connection with a clock, in the other inde- 
pendent of one, it will be because of certain analogies holding between 
the two uses, but we have now two uses of these terms, and no reason 
to say that one of them 1s less real and pure than the other This might 
get clearer by considering the following example 


54) If we give a person the order “Say a number, any one which 
comes into your mind”, he can generally comply with it at once 
Suppose it were found that the numbers thus said on request 
increased—with every normal person—as the day went on, a man 
starts out with some small number every morning and reaches the 
highest number before falling asleep at night Consider what could 
tempt one to call the reactions described “a means of measuring time” 
or even to say that they are the rea/ milestones in the passage of time, 
the sun clocks, etc, being only indirect markers (Examine the state- 
ment that the human heart 1s the real clock behind all the other clocks ) 

Let us now consider further language games into which temporal 
expressions enter 
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55) This arises out of 1) If an order like “slabl”, “columnl”, 
etc 1s called out, B 1s trained to carry 1t out immediately We now 
introduce a clock into this game, an order 1s given, and we train the 
child not to carry 1t out until the hand of our clock reaches a point 
indicated before with the finger (This might, e g , be done in this way 
You first teained the child to carry out the order immediately You 
then give the order, but hold the child back, releasing 1t only when the 
hand of the clock has reached the point of the dial to which we point 
with our fingers ) 

We could at this stage introduce such a word as “now” + We have two 
kinds of orders in this game, the ordets used in 1), and orders consisting 
of these, together with a gesture indicating a point of the clock dial 
In order to make the distinction between these two kinds more 
explicit, we may affix a particular sign to the orders of the first kind 
and,eg,say “slab, nowl” 

It would be easy now to describe language games with such 
expressions as “in five minutes”, “half an hour ago” 


36) Let us now have the case of a description of the future, a 
forecast One might, e g , awaken the tension of expectation in a child 
by keeping his attention for a considerable time on some traffic lights 
changing their colour periodically We also have a red, a green, 
and a yellow disc before us and alternately point to one of these discs 
by way of forecasting the colour which will appear next It 1s easy to 
imagine further developments of this game 

Looking at these language games, we don’t come across the ideas 
of the past, the future and the present 1n their problematic and almost 
mystetious aspect What this aspect 1s and how 1t comes about that 
tt appeats can be almost charactetistically exemplified sf we look at 
the question “Where does the present go when it becomes past, and 
where 1s the past?’—Under what circumstances has this question an 
allurement for us? For under certain circumstances it haso’t, and we 
should wave it away as nonsense 

It 1s clear that this question most easily atises sf we are preoccupied 
with cases in which there are things flowing by us,—as logs of wood 
float down a river In such a case we can say the logs which dave 
passed us are all down towards the left and the logs which w// pass 
us are all up towards the nght We then use this situation as a simile 
for all happening in time and even embody the simile in our language, 
as when we say that ‘the present event passes by’ (a log passes by), 
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‘the future event 1s to come’ (a log 1s to come) We talk about the 
flow of events, but also about the flow of ttme—the river on which 
the logs travel 

Here 1s one of the most fertile sources of philosophic puzzlement 
we talk of the future event of something coming into my room, 
and also of the future coming of this event 

We say, “Something will happen”, and also, “Something comes 
towards me”, we refer to the log as “something”, but also the log’s 
coming towatds me 

Thus it can come about that we aren’t able to rid ourselves of the 
implications of our symbolism, which seems to admit of a question 
like “Where does the flame of a candle go to when 1t’s blown out?” 
“Where does the light go to>”, “Where does the past go to”? We have 
become obsessed with our symbolism —We may say that we are led 
into puzzlement by an analogy which irresistibly drags us on —And 
this also happens when the meaning of the word “now” appears to us 
in a mysterious light In our example 55) 1t appears that the function 
of “now” 1s in no way comparable to the function of an exptession 
like “five o’clock”, “midday”, “the time when the sun sets”, etc "This 
latter group of expressions I might call “specifications of times” 
But our ordinary language uses the word “now” and specifications of 
time in similar contexts ‘Thus we say 


“The sun sets at stx o’clock’”’, 
“The sun is setting now” 


We are inclined to say that both “now” and “six o’clock” ‘refer to 
points of time’ This use of words produces a puzzlement which one 
might express in the question “What 1s the ‘now’?—for it 1s a moment 
of time and yet it can’t be said to be either the ‘moment at which I 
speak’ or ‘the moment at which the clock strikes’, etc , etc ’-—Our 
answer {s The function of the word “now” 4s entirely different from 
that of a specification of time —This can easily be seen 1f we look at 
the role this word really plays in out usage of language, but it 1s 
obscured when instead of looking at the whole language game, we only 
look at the contexts, the phrases of language in which the word 1s 
used (The word “today” is nota date, but it isn’t anything like st erthet 
Tt doesn’t differ from a date as a hammer differs from a mallet, but as a 
hammer differs from a nail, and sutely we may say there 1s both a con- 
nection between a hammer anda mallet and between a hammer and anail ) 

One bas been tempted to say that “now” 1s the name of an instant of 
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time, and this, of course, would be like saying that “here” 1s the name of 
a place, “this” the name of a thing, and “I” the name of a man (One 
could, of course, also have said “a year ago” was the name of a time, 
“over there” the name of a place, and “you” the name of a person ) 
But nothing 1s more unltke than the use of the word “this” and the use 
of a proper name—I mean she games played with these words, not 
the phrases in which they are used For we do say “This 1s short” 
and “Jack 1s short”, but remember that “This 1s short” without the 
pointing gesture and without the thing we are pointing to would be 
meaningless —What can be compared with a name 1s not the word 
“this” but, sf you like, the symbol consisting of this word, the gesture, 
and the sample We mught say Nothing is more characteristic of a 
Proper name A than that we can use it in such a phrase as “This is A”, 
and it makes no sense to say “This ts this” or “Now is now” or “Here 1s 
here” 

‘The idea of a proposition saying something about what will happen 
in the future 1s even more liable to puzzle us than the idea of a propost- 
tion about the past For comparmg future events with past events, 
one may almost be inclined to say that though the past events do not 
teally exist in the full light of day, they exist in an underworld into 
which they have passed out of the real lnfe, whereas the future events 
do not even have this shadowy existence We could, of course, 
imagine a realm of the unborn, future events, whence they come into 
reality and pass into the realm of the past, and, if we think in terms of 
this metaphor, we may be surprised that the future should appear 
less existent than the past Remember, however, that the grammar 
of our temporal expressions 1s not symmetrical with respect to an 
origin corresponding with the present moment Thus the grammar of 
the expressions relating to memory does not reappear ‘with opposite 
sign’ in the grammar of the future tense This 1s the reason why it has 
been said that propositions concerning future events ate not teally 
propositions And to say this ts all right as long as it isn’t meant to be 
more than a decision about the use of the term “proposition”, a decision 
which, though not agreeing with the common usage of the word 
“proposition”, may come natural to human beings under certain 
circumstances If a philosopher says that propositions about the future 
ate not real propositions, it 1s because he has been struck by the 
asymmetry in the grammar of temporal expressions The danger 1s, 
however, that he imagines he has made a kind of scientific statement 
about ‘the nature of the future’ 
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57) A game ts played in this way A man throws a die, and before 
throwing he draws on a piece of paper some one of the six faces of 
the die Jf, after having thrown, the face of the die turning up is the 
one he has drawn, he feels (expresses) satisfaction If a different face 
turns up, he is dissatisfied Or, let there be two partners and every 
time one guesses correctly what he will throw his partner pays him a 
penny, and sf incorrectly, he pays his partner Drawing the face of 
the die will under the circumstances of this game be called “making a 
guess” or “‘a conjectute” 


58) In a certain tttbe contests are held in running, putting the 
weight, etc, and the spectatots stake possessions on the competitors 
The pictures of all the competitors are placed in a tow, and what I 
called the spectator’s staking property on one of the competitors 
consists in laying this property (pieces of gold) under one of the 
pictures Ifa man has placed his gold under the picture of the winner 
in the competition he gets back huis stake doubled Otherwise he 
loses his stake Such a custom we should undoubtedly call betting, 
even 1f we observed it in a society whose language held no scheme 
for stating ‘degrees of probability’, ‘chances’ and the like I assume 
that the behaviour of the spectators expresses great keenness and 
excitement before and after the outcome of the bet ts known IT 
further imagine that on examining the placing of the bets I can under- 
stand ‘why they were thus placed I mean In a competition between 
two wrestlers, mostly the bigger man 1s the favourite, or 1f the smaller, 
I find that he has shown greater strength on previous occasions, ot 
that the bigger had recently been ll, or had neglected his training, etc 
Now this may be so although the language of the tribe does not express 
reasons for the placing of the bets That 1s to say, nothing in their 
language cotresponds to our saying, eg, “I bet on this man because 
he has kept fit, whereas the other has neglected his training”, and such 
like I might describe this state of affairs by saying that my observation 
has taught me certain causes for their placing their bets as they do, but 
that the bettors used no reasons for acting as they did 

‘The tribe may, on the other hand, have a language which comprises 
‘giving reasons’ Now this game of giving the reason why one acts 
in a particular way does not involve finding the causes of one’s actions 
(by frequent observations of the conditions under which they arise) 
Let us tmagine this 
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59) If a man of our tribe has lost his bet and upon this 1s chaffed 
or scolded, he points out, possibly exaggerating, certain features of 
the man on whom he has laid his bet One can imagine a discussion 
of pros and cons going on in this way two people pointing out 
alternately certain features of the two competitors whose chances, 
as we should say, they are discussing, A pointing with a gesture to the 
great height of the one, B 1n answer to this shrugging his shoulders 
and pointing to the size of the othet’s biceps, and so on I could 
easily add more details which would make us say that A and B ate 
giving reasons for laying a bet on one person rather than on the 
other 

Now one might say that giving reasons in this way for laying their 
bets certainly presupposes that they have observed causal connections 
between the result of a fight, say, and certain features of the bodies of 
the fighters, or of their training But this ts an assumption which, 
whether reasonable or not, I certainly have not made in the description 
of our case (Nor have I made the assumption that the bettors give 
reasons for their reasons ) We should in a case like that yust described 
not be surprised if the language of the tribe contained what we should 
call expressions of degrees of belief, conviction, certainty These 
expfessions we could imagine to consist in the use of a particular 
word spoken with different intonations, or a series of words (I am 
not thinking, however, of the use of a scale of probabilities )—It 18 
also easy to imagine that the people of our tribe accompany their 
betting by verbal expressions which we translate into “I believe that 
so and so can beat so and so in wrestling,” etc 


60), Imagine in a similar way conjectures being made as to 
whether a certain load of gunpowder will be sufficient to blast a 
certain rock, and the conjecture to be expressed in a phrase of the 
form “This quantity of gunpowder can blast this rock”, 


61) Compare with 60) the case in which the expression “I shall 
be able to lift this weight”, 1s used as an abbreviation for the conjectute 
“My hand holding this weight will rise if I go through the process 
(experience) of ‘making an effort to lift 1t’”” In the last two cases 
the word “can” characterized what we should call the expression 
of a conjecture (Of course I don’t mean that we call the sentence a 
conjecture because it contains the word “can”, but 1n calling a sentence 
a conjecture we referred to the role which the sentence played 1n the 
language game, and we translate a word our tribe uses by “can” if 
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“can” 1s the word we should use under the circumstances described ) 
Now it is clear that the use of “can” in 59), 60), 6r) 1s closely related 
to the use of “can” in 46) to 49), differing, however in this, that in 46) 
to 49) the sentences saying that something cou/d happen were not 
expressions of conjecture Now one might object to this by saying 
Surely we are only willing to use the word “can” in such cases as 46) 
to 49) because it 1s reasonable to conjecture in these cases what a man 
will do in the future from the tests he has passed or from the state 
he is in 

Now it 1s true that I have deliberately made up the cases 46) to 49) 
80 as to make a conjecture of this kind seem reasonable But I have 
also deliberately made them up so as #of to contain a conjecture 
We can, if we like, make the hypothesis that the tribe would never use 
such a form of expression as that used in 49), etc if experience had 
not shown them that etc But this 1s an assumption which, 
though possibly correct, 1s 1n no way presupposed in the games 46) 
to 49) as I have actually described them 


62) Let the game be this A writes down a row of numbers 
B watches him and tries to find a system in the sequence of these 
numbers When he has done so he says “Now I can go on” This 
example 1s particularly instructive because ‘being able to go on’ here 
seems to be something setting in suddenly in the form of a clearly 
outlined event Suppose then that A had written down the row 
1,5, 11,19,29 At that point B shouts “Now I can goon” What was it 
that happened when suddenly he saw how to go on? A great many 
different things might have happened Let us assume then that in the 
present case, while A wrote one number after the other, B busied him- 
self with trying out several algebraic formulae to see whether they 
fitted When A had written “19” B had been led to try the formula 
a, = #*-+— 1 A’s writing 29 confirms his guess 


63) Or, no formula came into B’s mind After looking at the 
growing row of numbets A was writing, possibly with a feeling of 
tension and with hazy ideas floating in his mind, he said to himself 
the words “He’s squaring and always adding one more”, then he made 
up the next number of the sequence and found it to agtee with the 
numbers A then wrote down — 


64) Or, the row A wrote down was 2, 4, 6, 8 B looks at it, 
and says “Of course I can go on”, and continues the sertes of even 
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numbers Or he says nothing, and just goes on Perhaps when looking 
at the row 2, 4, 6, 8 which A had written down, he had some sensation, 
or sensations, often accompanying such words as “That’s easyl” 
A sensation of this kind 1s, for instance, the experience of a slight, 
quick intake of breath, what one might call a slight start 

Now, should we say that the proposition “B can continue the series”, 
means that one of the occutrences just described takes place? Isn’t it 
clear that the statement “B can continue =” 1s not the same as the 
statement that the formula a, = ”? + » — 1 comes into B’s mind? 
This occurrence might have been all that actually took place (It 1s 
clear, by the way, that it can make no difference to us here whether 
B has the experience of this formula appearing before his mind’s eye, 
or the experience of writing or speaking the formula, or of picking it 
out with his eyes from amongst several formulae written down before- 
hand ) If a patrot had uttered the formula, we should not have said 
that he could continue the series —Iherefore, we are inclined to say 
“to be able to =” must mean more than just uttering the formula— 
and in fact more than any one of the occurrences we have described 
And this, we go on, shows that saying the formula was only a symptom 
of B’s being able to go on, and that it was not the ability of going on 
itself Now what 1s misleading in this is that we seem to intimate 
that there 1s one peculiar activity, process, or state called “being able to 
go on” which somehow is hidden from our eyes but manifests itself 
tn those occurtents which we call symptoms (as an inflamrhation of 
the mucous membranes of the nose produces the symptom of 
sneezing) ‘This is led talking of symptoms, in this cage, misleads 
us When we say “Surely there must be something else behind the 
mere uttering of the formula, as this alone we should not call ‘being 
able to” ”, the word “behind” hete ts certainly used metaphorically, 
and ‘behind’ the utterance of the formula may be the ctrcumstances 
under which it is uttered It ts true, “B can continue ” is not the 
same as to say “B says the formula _”, but it doesn’t follow from this 
that the expression “B cancontinue _—” refers to an activity other than 
that of saying the formula, in the way in which “B says the formula” 
tefers to the well-known activity The error we are in 1s analogous to 
this Someone 1s told the word “chair” does not mean this particular 
chair I am pointing to, upon which he looks round the room for the 
object which the word “chair” does denote (The case would be even 
more a striking illustration if he tried to look inside the chair in order to 
find the real meaning of the word “chair” ) It 1s clear that when with 
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reference to the act of writing or speaking the formula etc, we use 
the sentence “He can continue the series”, this must be because of some 
connection between writing down a formula and actually continuing 
the series And the connection in expertence of these two processes 
of activities 18 clear enough But this connection tempts us to suggest 
that the sentence “B can continue =” means something like “B does 
something which, experience has shown us, generally leads to his con- 
tinuing the series” But does B, when he says “Now I can go on” 
really mean “Now I am doing something which, as experience has 
shown us, etc , etc”? Do you mean that he had this phrase in his mind 
or that he would have been prepared to give it as an explanation of 
what he had satd? To say the phrase “B can continue —” 1s correctly 
used when prompted by such occurtences as described 1n 62), 63), 64) 
but that these occurrences justify its use only under certain citcum- 
stances (e g when experience has shown certain connections) 1s not to 
say that the sentence “B can continue ” 1s short for the sentence 
which describes all these circumstances, 1e the whole situation which 
1s the background of our game 

On the other hand we should wander certain circumstances be teady to 
substitute “B knows the formula”, “B has said the formula” for “B can 
continue the series” As when we ask a doctor “Can the patient walk?”’, 
we shall sometimes be ready to substitute for this “Is his leg healed?” 
“Can he speah?” under circumstances means “Ts his throat all right”, 
under others (e g , 1f he 1s a small child) it means “Has he learned to 
speak?”—To the question “Can the patient walkp”, the doctor’s answer 
may be “His leg is all right” —We use the phrase “He can walk, as 
far as the state of his leg 1s concerned”, especially when we wish to 
oppose this condition for his walking to some other condition, say 
the state of his spine Here we must beware of thinking that there is 
in the nature of the case something which we might call the complete 
set of conditions, e g , for his walking, so that the patient, as 1t were, 
can’t help walking, must walk, if all these conditions are fulfilled 

We can say The expression “B can continue the series” 1s used 
under different circumstances to make different distinctions ‘Thus 
it may distinguish 2) between the case when a man hnows the formula 
and the case when he doesn’t, or 4) between the case when a man 
knows the formula and hasn’t forgotten how to write the numerals 
of the decimal system, and the case when he knows the formula and has 
forgotten how to write the numerals, or ¢) (as perhaps in 64)) between 
the case when a man is feeling his normal self and the case when he ts 
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still sn a condition of shell-shock, or d) between the case of a man who 
has done this kind of exercise before and the case of a man who 1s 
new at it ‘These are only a few of a large family of cases 

The question whether “He can continue 7” means the same as “He 
knows the formula” can be answeted in several different ways We 
can say “They don’t mean the same, 1e, they are not in general 
used as synonyms as, e g , the phrases ‘I am well’ and ‘I am in good 
health’, or we may say “Under certain circumstances “He can con- 
tinue ’ means he knows the formula” Imagine the case of a 
language (somewhat analogous to 49)) in which two forms of expres- 
ston, two different sentences, ate used to say that a person’s legs are 
in working order The one form of expression 1s exclusively used 
under circumstances when prepatations are going on for an expedition, 
a walking tour, or the like, the other 1s used in cases when there 1s no 
question of such preparations We shall here be doubtful whether to 
say the two sentences have the same meaning or different meanings 
In any case the true state of affairs can only be seen when we look 
into the detail of the usage of our expressions —And st 1s clear that 
if 1n our present case we should decide to say that the two expressions 
have different meanings, we shall certainly not be able to say that the 
difference 1s that the fact which makes the second sentence true 1s a 
different one from the fact which makes the first sentence true 

We are justified in saying that the sentence “He can continue =” 
has a different meaning from this “He knows the formula” But we 
mustn’t imagine that we can find a particular state of affairs ‘which 
the first sentence refers to’, as tt were on a plane above that on 
which the special occurrences (like knowing the formula, imagining 
certain further terms, etc ) take place 

Let us ask the following question Suppose that, on one ground or 
another, B has satd “I can continue the series”, but on being asked to 
continue it he had shown himself unable to do so——should we say 
that this proved that his statement, that he could continue, was wrong, 
or should we say that he was able to continue when he satd he was? 
Would B himself say “I see I was wrong”, or “What I said was true, 
I could do it then but I can’t now”?-~There are cases in which he 
would correctly say the one and cases 1n which he would correctly 
say the other Suppose 2) when he said he could continue he saw the 
formula before his mind, but when he was asked to continue he 
found he had forgotten it,—or, 6) when he satd he could continue 
he had said to himself the next five terms of the series, but now finds 
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that they don’t come into his mind,—or, ¢) before, he had continued 
the series calculating five more places, now he still remembers these 
five numbers but has forgotten how he had calculated them,—or, d) he 
says “Then I felt I could continue, now I can’t”,—or, ¢) “When I 
said I could lift the weight my arm didn’t hurt, now it does”, etc 

On the other hand we say “I thought I could lift this weight, 
but I see I can’t”, “I thought I could say this piece by heart, but I see 
I was mustaken” 

These illustrations of the use of the word “can” should be sup- 
plemented by illustrations showing the vatiety of uses we make of 
the terms “forgetting” and “trying”, for these uses ate closely con- 
nected with those of the word “‘can” Consider these cases 2) Before, 
B had said to himself the formula, now, “he finds a complete blank 
there” 5) Before, he had said to himself the formula, now, for a 
moment he isn’t sure ‘whether it was 2" or 3” ¢) He has forgotten a 
name and it is ‘on the tip of his tongue’ Os, d) he 1s not certain whether 
he has ever known the name or has forgotten st 

Now look at the way in which we use the word “trying” a) A man 
ts trying to open a door by pulling as hard as he can 4) He 1s trying 
to open the door of a safe by trying to find the combination ¢) He 1s 
trying to find the combination by trying to remember it, or @) by 
turning the knobs and listening with a stethoscope Consider the 
vatious processes we call “trying to remember” Compare e) trying to 
move your finger against a resistance (e g , when someone 1s holding 
it), and #) when you have intertwined the fingers of both hands in a 
particular way and feel ‘you don’t know what to do in order to make 
a particular finger move? 

(Consider also the class of cases in which we say “I can do so and so 
but I won’t” “I could sf I tried” —e g , lft 100 pounds, “I could if I 
wished”—e g , say the alphabet ) 

One might perhaps suggest that the only case in which st 1s correct 
to say, without restriction, that I can do a certain thing, 1s that in 
which while saying that I can do it, I actually do it, and that other- 
wise I ought to say “I candoitasfaras 1s concerned” One may be 
inclined to think that only in the above case has a person given a real 
proof of being able to do a thing 


65) But if we look at a language game tn which the phrase 
“Ican _” 4s used in this way (1, a game in which doing a thing 3s 
taken as the only justification for saying that one 1s able to do 1t), 
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we see that there 1s not the metaphysical difference between this game 
and one in which other justifications are accepted for saying “I can do 
so and so” A game of the kind 65), by the way, shows us the real 
use of the phrase “If something happens it certainly can happen”, 
an almost useless phrase in our language It sounds as though tt had 
some vety clear and deep meaning, but like most of the general 
philosophical propositions it 1s meaningless except in very special 
cases 


66) Make this clear to yourself by imaginung a language (similar 
to 49)) which has two expressions for such sentences as “I am lifting 
a fifty pound weight”, one expression 1s used whenever the action 3s 
performed as a test (say, before an athletic competition), the other 
expression 1s used when the action 1s not performed as a test 

We sce that a vast net of family likenesses connects the cases in 
which the expressions of possibility, “can”, “to be able to”, etc are 
used Certain characteristic features, we may say, appeat in these 
cases in diflerent combinations thete ts, e g., the element of conjecture 
(that something will behave in a certain way in the future), the 
description of the state of something (as a condition for 1ts behaving 
in a cettain way in the future), the account of certain tests someone or 
something has passed — 

There are, on the other hand, vatious reasons which incline us to 
look at the fact of something being possible, someone being able to 
do something, etc, as the fact that he or it 1s 1n a particular state 
Roughly speaking, this comes to saying that “A 1s 1n the state of being 
able to do something” ts the form of representation we are most 
strongly tempted to adopt, or, as one could also put it, we are strongly 
inclined to use the metaphor of something being 1n a peculiar state 
for saying that something can behave in a patticular way And this 
way of representation, or this metaphor, 1s embodied in the expres- 
sions “He ts capable of —”, “He 1s able to multiply large numbers 10 
his head”, “He can play chess” in these sentences the verb 1s used in 
the present tense, suggesting that the phrases are descriptions of states 
which exist at the moment when we speak 

The same tendency shows itself in our calling the ability to solve 
a mathematical problem, the ability to enjoy a piece of music, etc, 
cettain states of the mind, we don’t mean by this expression ‘conscious 
mental phenomena’ Rather, a state of the mind in this sense ts the 
state of a hypothetical mechanism, a mind model meant to explain 
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the conscious mental phenomena (Such things as unconscious or 
subconscious mental states are features of the mind model) In this 
way also we can hatdly help conce:ving of memory as of a kind of 
storehouse Note also how sure people are that to the ability to add 
or to muluply of to say a poem by heart, etc, there wus correspond 
a peculiar state of the person’s brain, although on the other hand 
they know next to nothing about such psycho-physiological cortes- 
pondences We regard these phenomena as manifestations of this 
mechanism, and their possibility 1s the particular construction of 
the mechanism itself 

Now looking back to our discussion of 43), we see that it was 
no teal explanation of B’s being guided by the signs when we said 
that B was guided sf he con/d also have carried out orders consisting in 
other combinations of dots and dashes than those of 43) In fact, 
when we considered the question whether B 1n 43) was guided by the 
signs, we were all the time inclined to say some such thing as that we 
could only decide this question with certainty 1f we could look into 
the actual mechanism connecting seeing the signs with acting according 
to them For we have a definite picture of what in a mechanism we 
should call certain parts being guided by others In fact, the mechanism 
which immediately sugg¢sts itself when we wish to show what in such 
a case a8 43) we should call “being guided by the signs” 1s a mechanism 
of the type of a pianola Here, in the working of the pianola we have 
a clear case of certain actions, those of the hammers of the piano, 
being guided by the pattern of the holes in the pianola roll We could 
use the expression “The ptanola 1s reading off the tecord made by the 
perforations in the roll”, and we might call patterns of such perfora- 
tions complex signs of sentences, opposing their function in a ptanola 
to the function which similar devices have tn mechanisms of a different 
type, eg, the combination of notches and teeth which form a key bit 
The bolt of a lock 1s caused to slide by this particular combination, 
but we should not say that the movement of the bolt was guided by the 
way in which we combined teeth and notches, 1¢, we should not say 
that the bolt moved according to the pattern of the key bit You see 
here the connection between the idea of being guided and the idea of 
being able to read new combinations of signs, for we should say that 
the ptanola cay read any pattern of perforations, of a particular kind, 
tt is not built for one particular tune of set of tunes (like a musical 
box),--whereas the bolt of the lock teacts to that pattetn of the key 
bit only which is predetermined in the constuction of the lock 
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We could say that the notches and teeth forming a key bit are not 
comparable to the words making up a sentence but to the letters making 
up a word, and that the pattern of the key bit in this sense did not 
correspond to a complex sign, to a sentence, but to a word 

It 1s clear that although we might use the ideas of such mechanisms 
as similes for describing the way in which B acts in the games 42) and 
43), no such mechanisms are actually involved in these games We 
shall have to say that the use which we made of the expression “to be 
guided” in our examples of the psanola and of the lock 1s only one use 
within a family of usages, though these examples may serve as meta- 
phots, ways of representation, for other usages 

Let us study the use of the expresston “to be guided” by studying 
the use of the word “reading” By “reading” I here mean the activity of 
translating script into sounds, also of writing according to dictation 
or of copying in writing a page of print, and suchlike, reading in 
this sense does not involve any such thing as understanding what you 
read ‘The use of the word “reading” 1s, of course, extremely familiat 
to us in the circumstances of out ordinary life (it would be extremely 
difficult to describe these circumstances even roughly) A person, 
say an Englishman, has as a child gone through one of the normal 
ways of training in school or at home, he has learned to read his 
language, later on he reads books, newspapers, letters, etc What 
happens when he reads the newspaper?-—His eyes glide along the 
printed words, he pronounces them aloud or to himself, but he 
pronounces certain words just taking their pattern in as a whole, 
other words he pronounces after having seen their first few letters 
only, othes again he reads out letter by Jetter We should also say 
that he had read a sentence if while letting his eyes glide along it he 
had satd nothing aloud of to himself, but on being asked. afterwards 
what he had read he was able to reproduce the sentence verbatim 
or in slightly different words “He may also act as what we might call 
a mere reading machine, I mean, paying no attention to what he spoke, 
perhaps concentrating his attention on something totally different 
We should in this case say that he read sf he acted faultlessly like a 
teliable machine —Compate with this case the case of a beginner 
He reads the words by spelling them out painfully Some of the words, 
however, he just guesses from their contexts, or possibly he knows 
the piece by heart The teacher then says that he 1s pretending to 
read the words, or just that he is not really reading them If, looking 
at this example, we asked ourselves what reading was, we should be 
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inclined to say that 1t was a particular consctous mental act ‘This is 
the case in which we say “Only he knows whether he 1s reading, 
nobody else can teally know st” Yet we must admut that as far as the 
reading of a particular word goes, exactly the same thing might have 
happened tn the beginner’s mind when he ‘pretended’ to read as what 
happened in the mind of the fluent reader when he read the word 
We are using the word “reading” in a diffetent way when we talk about 
the accomplished reader on the one hand and the beginner on the 
other hand What in the one case we call an instance of reading we 
don’t call an instance of reading in the other —Of course we are 
inclined to say that what happened in the accomplished reader and in 
the beginner when they pronounced the word could not have been the 
same The difference lying, if not in their conscious states, then in the 
unconscious regions of their minds, of in thett brains We here 
imagine two mechanisms, the internal working of which we can see, 
and this internal working 1s the real criterion for a person’s reading 
or not seading But in fact no such mechanisms are known to us 1n 
these cases Look at it in this way 


67) Imagine that human beings or animals were used as reading 
machines, assume that in order to become reading machines they need a 
particular training ‘The man who trains them says of some of them that 
they already can read, of others that they can’t Take a case of one who 
has so far not responded to the training If you put before him a 
printed word he will sometimes make sounds, and every now and then 
it happens ‘accidentally’ that these sounds more or less correspond 
to the printed word A third person hears the creature under training 
uttering the right sound on looking at the word “table” ‘The third 
person says “He’s reading”, but the teacher answers “No, he tsn’t, tt 18 
mete accident” But supposing now that the pupil! on being shown 
other words and sentences goes on reading them correctly After a 
time the teachet says “Now he can read’? —-But what about the first 
word “table”? Should the teacher say “I was wrong He tead that, 
too”?, or should he say “No, he only started reading latet”” When did 
he really begin to read, or Which was the first word, or the first letter, 
which he tead? It ts clear that this question here makes no sense 
unless I give an ‘artrfictal’ explanation such as “The fitst word which 
he reads =the first word of the first hundred consecutive words he 
reads correctly ”—Suppose on the other hand that we used the word 
“reading” to distinguish between the case when a particular conscious 
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prtacess of spelling out the words takes place in a person’s mind from 
the case 1n which this does not happen —Then, at least the person 
who ts reading could say that such and such a word was the first which 
he actually read —Also, in the different case of a reading machine 
which 1s a mechanism connecting signs with the reactions to these 
signs, € g , a planola, we could say “Only after such and such a thing 
had been done to the machine, e g , certain parts had been connected 
by wites, the machine actually read, the first letter which it read was 
a dad 2? ae 

In the case 67), by calling certain creatures “reading machines” 
we meant only that they react in a particular way to seeing printed 
signs No connection between seeing and reacting, no internal 
mechanism enters into this case It would be absurd if the trainer 
had answered to the question whether he read the word “table” or not, 
“Perhaps he read it”, for there ts no doubt in this case about what 
he actually did The change which took place was one which we might 
call a change in the general behaviour of the pupil, and we have in 
this case not given a meaning to the expression “the first word in 
the new era” (Compare with this the following case 


In our figure a row of dots with large intervals succeeds a row of 
dots with small intervals Which 1s the last dot in the first sequence 
and which the first dot 1n the second? Imagine our dots were holes 
in the revolving disc of a siren Then we should hear a tone of low 
pitch following a tone of high pitch (or vice versa) Ask yourself 
At which moment does the tone of low pitch begin and the other end?) 

‘There 1s a great temptation on the other hand to regard the conscious 
mental act as the only real criterion distinguishing reading from not 
reading For we are inclined to say “Surely a man always knows 
whether he 1s reading or pretending to read”, or “Surely a man always 
knows when he 1s really reading” If A tries to make B believe that he 
ts able to read Cyrillic script, cheating him by learning a Russian sen- 
tence by heart and then saying it while looking at the printed sentence, 
we may cettainly say that A knows that he is pretending and that his 
not reading in this case 1s characterized by a particular personal 
experience, namely, that of saying the sentence by heart Also, tf A 
makes a slip in saying it by heart, this experience will be different 
from that which a person has who makes a slip in readsag 
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68) But supposing now that a man who could read fluently and 
who was made to read sentences which he had never read before read 
these sentences, but all the tume with the peculiar feeling of knowing 
the sequence of words by heart Should we 1n this case say that he 
‘was not reading, 1e, should we regard his personal experience as the 
criterion distinguishing between reading and not reading? 


69) Or imagine this case A man under the influence of a certain 
drug 1s shown a group of five signs, not letters of an existing alphabet, 
and looking at them with all the outward signs and personal experiences 
of spelling out a word, pronounces the word “ABOVE” (This sort of 
thing happens in dreams After waking up we then say, “It seemed to 
me that I was reading these signs though they weren’t really signs at 
all’) In such a case some people might be inclined to say that he 1s 
reading, others that he isn’t We could imagine that after he had spelt 
out the word “above” we showed him other combinations of the five 
signs and that he read them consistently with his reading of the fitst 
permutation of signs shown to him By a series of similar tests we 
might find that he used what we might call an imaginary alphabet 
If thts was so, we should be more ready to say “He 1s reading” than 
“He imagines that he reads, but he doesn’t really” 

Note also that there 1s a continuous series of intermediary cases 
between the case when a person knows by heart what 1s in print 
before him, and the case in which he spells out the letters of every 
word without any such help as guessing from the context, knowing 
by heart, and such like 

Do this Say by heart the series of cardinals from one to twelve — 
Now look at the dial of your watch and read this sequence of numbers 
Ask yourself what in this case you called reading, that ts, what did you 
do to make it reading? 

Let us try this explanation Aspetson reads if he derwes the copy 
which he 1s producing from the model which he 1s copying (I will 
use the wotd “model” to mean that which he 1s reading off, e g , the 
printed sentences which he 1s reading or copying in writing, or such 
signs as “-— —” tn 42) and 43) which he 1s “reading” by his move- 
ments, or the scores which a pianist plays off, etc The word “copy” I 
use for the sentence spoken or written from the printed one, for the 
movements made according to such signs as ““-~ -, for the move- 
ments of the psanist’s fingers or the tune which he plays from the scores, 
etc) Thus 1f we had taught a person the Cyrillic alphabet and had 
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taught him how each letter was pronounced, if then we gave him a 
piece printed 1n the Cyrillic serpt and he spelt it out according to 
the pronunciation of each letter as we had taught st, we should un- 
doubtedly say that he was deriving the sound of every word from the 
written and spoken alphabet taught him And this also would be a 
clear case of reading (We might use the expression, “We have taught 
him the ru/e of the alphabet” ) 

But let us see, what made us say that he derwed the spoken words 
from the printed by means of the rule of the alphabet? Isn’t all we 
know that we told him that this letter was pronounced this way, 
that letter that way, etc , and that he afterwards read out words in the 
Cyrillic script? What suggests itself to us as an answer is that he must 
have shown somehow that he did actually make the transition from 
the printed to the spoken words by means of the rule of the alphabet 
which we had given him And what we mean by his showing this 
will certainly get clearer if we alter our example and 


70) assume that he reads off a text by transcribing 1t, say, from 
block letters into cursive script For in this case we can assume the rule 
of the alphabet to have been given in the form of a table which 
shows the block alphabet and the cursive alphabet 1n parallel columns 
Then the derwimg the copy from the text we should imagine this way 
The person who copies looks up the table for each letter at frequent 
intervals, or he says to himself such things as, “Now what's a small 
a \ike?”, ot he tries to visualize the table, refraining from actually 
looking at 1t — 


7) But what sf, doing all this, he then transcribed an “A” into 
a“b”, a “B” into a “c”, and so on? Should we not call this “reading”, 
“deriving”, too? We might in this case describe his procedure by 
saying that he used the table as we should have used it had we not 
looked straight from left to right like this 


- 
# 


but like this 
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though he actually when looking up the table passed with his eyes 
ot finger horizontally from left to right —But let us suppose now 

72) that going through the normal process of looking up, he 
transcribed an ‘‘A” into an “n”, a “B” into an “x”, 1n short, acted, as 
we might say, according to a scheme of arrows which showed no 
simple regularity Couldn’t we call this “deriving” too°—But suppose 
that 


73) he didn’t stick to this way of transcribing In fact he changed 
it, but according to a simple rule After having transcribed “A” into 
“n”?, he transcribes the next “A” into “o”, and the next “A” into “‘p”, 
andsoon But where 1s the shatp line between this procedure and that 
of producing a transcription without any system at all? Now you might 
object to this by saying “In the case 71), you obviously assumed that 
he wuderstood the table differently, he didn’t understand st 1n the normal 
way” But what do we call “understanding the table in a particular 
way?” But whatever process you imagine this ‘understanding’ to be, it 
is only another link interposed between the outward and inward 
processes of deriving I have described and the actual transcription 
Tn fact this process of understanding could obviously be described by 
means of a schema of the kind used in 71), and we could then say 
that 1n a parttcular case he looked up the table like this 


= 
+ 
| 


But does this mean that the word “deriving” (or “understanding”) 
has really no meaning, as by following up its meaning this seems to 
trail off into nothing? In case 70) the meaning of “deriving” 
stood out quite clearly, but we told ourselves that this was only one 
special case of deriving It seemed to us that the essence of the 


understood the table like this 


and transcribed it like this 
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process of deriving was here presented 1n a particular dress and that 
by stripping tt of this we should get at the essence Now 1n 71), 72), 
73) we tried to strip our case of what had seemed but its peculiar 
costume only to find that what had seemed mere costumes were the 
essential features of the case (We acted as though we had tried to 
find the real artichoke by stripping it of its leaves ) The use of the 
word “deriving” is indeed exhibited 1n 70), 1 e , this example showed us 
one of the family of cases in which this word 1s used And the 
explanation of the use of this word, as that of the use of the word 
“reading” or “being guided by symbols”, essentially consists in descrtb- 
ing a selection of examples exhibiting characteristic features, some 
examples showing these features in exaggeration, others showing transi- 
tions, certain seties of examples showing the trailing off of such features 
Imagine that someone wished to give you an idea of the facial 
characteristics of a certain family, the So and so’s, he would do it 
by showing you a set of family portraits and by drawing your attention 
to cettain characteristic features, and his main task would consist 
in the proper arrangement of these pictures, which, ¢ g, would enable 
you to see how certain influences gradually changed the features, 
in what characteristic ways the members of the family aged, what 
features appeated more strongly as they did so 

Jt was not the function of our examples to show us the essence of 
‘deriving’, ‘teading’, and so forth through a veil of inessentual features, 
the examples were not descriptions of an outside letting us guess at 
an inside which for some reason or other could not be shown 1n its 
nakedness We ate tempted to think that our examples are mdérect 
means for producing a certain image or idea in a person’s mind,— 
that they Ait at something which they cannot show ‘I'his would be 
so in some such case as this Suppose I wish to produce in someone 
a mental image of the inside of a particular eighteenth-century room 
which he is prevented from entering I therefore adopt this method 
I show him the house from the outside, pointing out the windows of 
the room in question, I further lead him into other rooms of the same 
period — 

Our method 1s purely deseripiwe, the descriptions we give are not 
hints of explanations 


H 


1 Do we havea feeling of familiarity whenever we look at famthiar 
objects? Or do we have it usually? 

When do we actually have it? 

It helps us to ask What do we contrast the feeling of familiarity 
with? 

One thing we contrast it with is surprise 

One could say “Unfamuilarity 1s much more of an experience than 
familiarity” 

We say A shows B a settes of objects Bs to tell A whether the 
object 1s familiar to him or not a) The question may be “Does B 
know what the objects are” or 4) “Does he recognize the particular 
object?” 

1) Take the case that B 1s shown a series of apparatus—a balance, 
a thermometer, a spectroscope, etc 

2) Bs shown a pencil, a pen, an inkpot, and a pebble Or 

3) Besides familiar objects he 1s shown an object of which he says 
“That looks as though 1t served some purpose, but I don’t know what 
purpose” 

What happens when B recognizes something as a pencil? 

Suppose A had shown him an object looking like a stick B handles 
this object, suddenly it comes apart, one of the patts being a cap, 
the other a pencil B says “Oh, this 1s a pencil” He has recognized 
the object as a pencil 
4) We could say “B always knew what a pencil looked like, he 
could, eg, have drawn one on being asked to He didn’t know that 
the object he was given contained a pencil which he could have drawn 
any time” Compare with this case 5) 

5) Bus shown a word written on a prece of paper held upside down 
He does not recognize the word ‘The paper is gtadually turned 
round until B says “Now I see what it 1s It 1s ‘pencil’ ”” 

We might say “He always knew what the word ‘pencil’ looked 
like He did not know that the word he was shown would, when 
turned round, look like ‘pencs!’ ” 

In both cases 4) and 5) you might say something was hidden But 
note the different application of “hidden” 
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6) Compare with this You read a letter and can’t read one of its 
wotds You guess what it must be from the context, and now can 
tead it You recognize this sctatch as an ¢, the second as an a, the 
third as a ¢ This 1s different from the case where the word “eat” 
was covered by a blotch of ink, and you only guessed that the word 
“eat” must have been in this place 

7) Compare You see a word and can’t read 1t Someone alters it 
slightly by adding a dash, lengthening a stroke, or such like Now 
you can tead it Compare this alteration with the turning in 5), and 
note that there 1s a sense in which while the word was turned round 
you saw that 1t was wof altered Ie, there 1s a case in which you say 
“T looked at the word while 1t was turned, and I know that 1t 1s the 
same how as 1t was when I didn’t recognize 1t” 

8) Suppose the game between A and B just consisted in this, that B 
should say whether he knows the object or not but does not say 
what it 1s Suppose he was shown an ordinary pencil, after having 
been shown a hygrometer which he had never seen before On being 
shown the hygrometer he said that he was not familiar with it, on 
being shown the pencil, that he knew 1t What happened when he 
recognized 1t? Must he have told himself, though he didn’t tell A, 
that what he saw was a pencil? Why should we assume this? 

Then, when he recognized the pencil, what did he recognize it as? 
9) Suppose even that he had said to himself “Oh, this 1s a pencil”, 
could you compare this case with 4) or 5)? In these cases one might 
have said “He recognized this as that” (pointing, e g , for “this” to the 
covered up pencil and for “that” to an ordinary pencil, and similarly 
1n 5) 

ry the pencil underwent no change and the words “Oh, this 1s a 
pencil” did not refet to a paradigm, the similarity of which with the 
pencil shown B had recognized 

Asked “What is a pencil?”, B would not have pointed to another 
object as the paradigm or sample, but could straight away have pointed 
to the pencil shown to him 

“But when he said ‘Oh, this 1s a pencil’, how did he know that it 
was if he didn’t recognize it as something?”-—This really comes to 
saying “How did he recognize ‘pencil’ as the name of this sort of 
thing?” Well, how did he recognize 1t? He just reacted in this par- 
ticular way by saying this word 
Io) Suppose someone shows you colours and asks you to name them 
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Pointing to a certain object you say “This 1s red’? What would you 
answer uf you were asked “How do you know that this ss red?” 

Of course there 1s the case in which a general explanation was piven 
to B, say, “We shall call ‘pencil’ anything that one can casily write with 
on a wax tablet” Then A shows B amongst other objects a small 
pointed object, and B says “Oh, this 1s a pencil”, after having thought 
“One could write with this quite easily” In this case, we may say, a 
derwation takes place In 8), 9), 10) there 1s no derrvation In 4) we 
might say that B dertved that the object shown to him was a pencil 
by means of a paradigm, or else no such derivation might have taken 
place 

Now should we say that B on seeing the pencil after seeing instru- 
ments which he didn’t hnow had a feeling of familiansty? Let us imagine 
what really might have happened He saw a pencil, smiled, felt 
relieved, and the name of the object he saw came into his mind ot 
mouth 

Now 1sn’t the feeling of relief just that which characterizes the 
experience of passing from unfamuhar to famultar things? 


2 We say we experience tension and relaxation, relief, strain 
and rest in cases as different as these A man holds a weight with out- 
stretched arm, his arm, his whole body 1s in a state of tension We 
let him put down the weight, the tension relaxes A man runs, then 
rests He thinks hard about the solution of a problem 1n Buclid, then 
finds it, and relaxes He tries to remember a name, and relaxes on 
finding st 

What if we asked “What do all these cases have tn common that 
makes us say that they ate cases of strain and relaxation?”’? 

What makes us use the expression “seeking in out memory”, when 
we tty to remember a word? 

Let us ask the question “What 1s the similarity between looking 
for a word in yout memory and looking for my friend in the park?” 
What would be the answer to such a question? 

One kind of answer certainly would consist in describing a series 
of intermediate cases One might say that the case which looking 
tn your memory for something 1s most similar to 1s not that of looking 
for my friend in the park, but, say, that of looking up the spelling 
of a word in a dictionary And one might go on interpolating cases 
Another way of pomnteng ont the similarity would be to say, ¢ g , “In 
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both these cases at first we can’t write down the word and then we 
can”? This 1s what we call pointing out a common feature 

Now it 1s tmportant to note that we needn’t be awate of such 
similarities thus pointed out when we ate prompted to use the words 
“seeking”, “looking for”, etc , in the case of trying to remember 

One might be inclined to say “Surely a similarity must strike us, 
ot we shouldn’t be moved to use the same word” —Compare that 
statement with this “A similarity between these cases must strike 
us in order that we should be inclined to use the same picture to repre- 
sent both” ‘This says that some act must precede the act of using this 
picture But why shouldn’t what we call “the similarity striking us” 
consist pattially or wholly in our using the same picture? And why 
shouldn’t 1t consist partially or wholly in our being prompted to use 
the same phrase? 

We say “This picture (or this phrase) suggests itself to us irresist- 
tbly” Well, isn’t this an experience? 

We are treating here of cases in which, as one might roughly put it, 
the grammar of a word seems to suggest the ‘necessity’ of a certain 
intermediary step, although in fact the word 1s used 1n cases 1n which 
there 1s no such imtermediary step Thus we are inclined to say “A 
man must understand an order before he obeys it”, “He must know 
whete his pain 1s before he can point to it”, “He must know the tune 
before he can sing it”, and suchlike 

Let us ask the question Suppose I had explained to someone the 
word “sed” (ot the meaning of the word “‘red””) by having pointed to 
vatious ted objects and given the ostensive explanation —What 
does it mean to say “Now if he has understood the'meaning, he will 
bring me a red object 1f I ask him to”? This seems to say If he has 
really got hold of what 1s in common between all the objects I have 
shown him, he will be in the position to follow my order But what 
1s it that 1s 1n common to these objects? 

Could you tell me what 1s in common between a light red and a 
datk ted? Compate with this the following case I show you two 
pictures of two different landscapes In both pictures, amongst many 
other objects, there 1s the picture of a bush, and it is exactly alike in 
both I ask you “Point to what these two pictures have in common”, 
and as an answer you point to this bush 

Now consider this explanation I give someone two boxes containing 
vatious things, and say “The object which both boxes have 1n common 
is called a toasting fork” ‘The person I give this explanation has to 
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sort out the objects in the two boxes until he finds the one they 
have 1n common, and thereby, we may say, he arrives at the ostensive 
explanation Or, this explanation “In these two pictures you see 
patches of many colours, the one colour which you find in both 1s 
called ‘mauve’ ” —In this case 1t makes a clear sense to say “If he has 
seen (or found) what 1s in common between these two pictures, he 
can now bring me a mauve object” 

There 1s also this case I say to someone “I shall explain to you 
the word ‘w’ by showing you various objects What's in common to 
them all 1s what ‘w’ means” I first show him two books, and he 
asks himself “Does ‘w’ mean ‘book’?” I then point to a brick, and 
he says to himself “Perhaps ‘w’ means ‘parallelepiped’” Finally 1 
point to glowing coal, and he says to himself “Oh, it’s ‘red’ he means, 
for all these objects had something red about them” It would be 
imteresting to consider another form of this game where the person 
has at each stage to draw or paint what he thinks I mean ‘The interest 
of this version lies in this, that 1n some cases 1t would be quite obvious 
what he has got to draw, say, when he sees that all the objects I have 
shown him so far bear a certain trademark (he’d draw the trade mark) 
~-What, on the other hand, should he paint if he recognizes that there 
1s something ted about each object? A red patch? And of what shape 
and shade? Here a convention would have to be laid down, say, 
that painting a red patch with ragged edges does not mean that the 
objects have that red patch with ragged edges in common, but some- 
thing red. 

If, pointing to patches of various shades of red, you asked a man 
“What have these in common that makes you call them red?”, he’d 
be inclined to answer “Don’t you see?” And this of coutse would not 
be pointing out a common element 

There are cases where experience teaches us that a person 1s not 
able to carry out an order, say, of the form “Bring me x” if he did not 
see what was in common between the various objects to which I 
pointed as an explanation of “‘x” And ‘seeing what they have in 
common’ 11 some cases consisted in pointing to st, in letting one’s 
glance rest on a coloured patch after a process of scrutiny and com- 
paring, in saying to oneself “Oh, it’s red he means”, and pethaps at the 
same time glancing at all the red patches on the various objects, and 
so on —Thete ate cases, on the other hand, tn which no process takes 
place compatable with this intermediary ‘seeing what's 1n common’, 
and where we still use this phrase, though this trme we ought to say 
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“Tf after showing him these things he brings me another req object, 
then I shall say that he has seen the common feature of the objects 
I showed him” Carrying out the order 1s now the criterion for his 
having understood 


3 ‘Why do you call “strain” all these different experiences?’"— 
“Because they have some element 1n common ’—‘What 1s it that bodily 
and mental strain have in common?’—‘T don’t know, but obviously 
there 1s some similarity’ 

Then why did you say the experiences had something in common? 
Dido’t this expression just compare the present case with those cases 
in which we primarily say that two experiences have something tn 
common? (Thus we might say that some expetiences of joy and of fear 
have the feeling of heatt-beat in common) But when you said that 
the two experiences of strain had something in common, these were 
only different wotds for saying that they wete similar It was then 
no explanation to say that the similarity consisted in the occurrence 
of a common element 

Also, shall we say that you had a feeling of similarity when you 
compated the two experiences, and that thts made you use the same 
word for both? If you say you have a feeling of sumularity, let us ask 
a few questions about it 

Could you say the feeling was located here or there? 

When did you actually have this feeling? For, what we call comparing 
the two experiences is quite a complicated activity perhaps you called 
the two experiences before your mind, and imagining a bodily strain, 
and imagining a mental strain, was each 1n itself imagining a process 
and not a state uniform through ume Then ask yourself at what time 
during all this you had the feeling of sunilarity 

‘But surely I wouldn’t say they are simular sf I had no experience of 
their similarity ’"—But must this experience be anything you should 
call a feeling? Suppose for a moment it were the experience that the 
word “similar” suggested itself to you Would you call this a feeling? 

“But is there no feeling of stmilarity?’—I think there ate feelings 
which one might call feelings of similarity But you don’t always 
have any such feeling sf you ‘notice similarity’ Consider some of the 
different expertences which you have if you do so 

a) There 1s a kind of experience which one might call being hardly 
able to distinguish You see, eg, two lengths, two colours, almost 
exactly alike But if I ask myself “Does this expetience consist in 
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having a peculiar feeling?”, I should have to say that it certainly isn’t 
characterized by any such feeling alone, that a most important part 
of the expertence 1s that of letting my glance oscillate between the two 
objects, fixing it intently now on the one, now on the other, perhaps 
saying words expressive of doubt, shaking my head, etc, etc Thete 1s, 
one might say, hardly any room left for a feeling of similarity between 
these manifold experiences 

4) Compare with this the case in which tt 1s impossible to have any 
difficulty in distinguishing the two objects Supposing I say “I Irke 
to have the two kinds of flowers 1n this bed of similar colours to avoid 
a strong contrast” ‘The experience here might be one which one may 
describe as an easy sliding of the glance from one to the other 

¢) I \sten to a variation on a theme and say “I don’t see yet how 
this 1s a variation of the theme, but I see a certain similarity’ What 
happened was that at certain points of the variation, at certain turning 
points of the key, I had an experience of ‘knowing where I was in the 
theme’ And this experience might again have consisted in imagining 
certain figures of the theme, or in seeing them written before my mind 
or in actually pointing to them in the score, etc 

‘But when two colours ate similar, the experience of similarity 
should surely consist in noticing the similarity which there ss between 
them’ --But 1s a bluish green similar to a yellowish green or not? 
In certain cases we should say they are similar and in others that they 
ate most dissimilar Would st be correct to say that in the two cases 
we noticed different relations between them? Suppose IJ observed a 
process in which a bluish green gradually changed into a pure gteen, 
tnto a yellowish green, into yellow, and into orange I say “It only 
takes a short time from bluish green to yellowish green, because 
these colours are similar’ —But mustn’t you have had some ex- 
perience of similarity to be able to say this?—The experience may be 
this, of seeing the two colours and saying that they are both green 
Or it may be this, of seeing a band whose colour changes from one 
end to the other in the way described, and having some one of the 
experiences which one may call noticing how close to each other bluish 
green and yellowish green are, compared to bluish green and orange 
\ We use the word “similar” in a huge family of cases 

‘There 1s something remarkable about saying that we use the word 
“strain” for both mental and physical strain because there 1s a similarity 
between them Should you say we use the word “blue” both for light 
blue and dark blue because there ts a similarity between then? If 
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you were asked “Why do you call this ‘blue’ also?”, you would say 
“Because this zs blue, too” 

One might suggest that the explanation 1s that in this case you call 
“blue” what 1s 2# comnron between the two colours, and that, if you called 
“strain” what was in common between the two experiences of strain, 
1t would have been wrong to say “I called them both ‘strain’ because 
they had a certain similarity”, but that you would have had to say 
“I used the word ‘strain’ in both cases because there 1s a strain present 
in both” 

Now what should we answer to the question “What do light blue 
and dark blue have in common?”? At first sight the answer seems 
obvious “They ate both shades of blue” But this is really a tautology 
So let us ask “What do these colours I am pointing to havein common?” 
(Suppose one ts light blue, the other dark blue) The answer to this 
really ought to be “I don’t know what game you ate playing” And it 
depends upon this game whether I should say they had anything in 
common, and what I should say they had in common 

Imagine this game A shows B different patches of colours and ashs 
him what they have in common B ts to answer by pointing to a pat- 
ticular primary colour Thus if A points to pink and orange, B 1s 
to point to pure red If A points to two shades of greenish blue, B 
4s to point to pure green and pure blue, etc If in this game A showed 
B a light blue and a dark bluc and asked what they had in common, 
there would be no doubt about the answer If then he pointed to pure 
ted and pure green, the answer would be that these have nothing in 
common But I could easily imagine circumstances under which 
we should say that they had something in common and would not 
hesitate to say what it was Imagine a use of language (a culture) 
in which there was 2 common name for green and ted on the one hand, 
and yellow and blue on the other Suppose, ¢ g , that there wete two 
castes, one the patrician caste, weating red and green garments, 
the other, the pleberan, weating blue and yellow garments Both 
yellow and blue would always be teferred to as plebetan colours, 
gteen and red as patrician colours Asked what a red patch and a green 
patch have in common, a man of our tribe would not hesitate to say 
they were both patrician 

1 We could also easily zmagine a language (and that means again 
a culture) in which there existed no common expression for light blue 
and dark blue, in which the former, say, was called “Cambridge”, 
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the latter “Oxford” If you ask a man of this tribe what Cambridge 
and Oxford have in common, he’d be inclined to say “Nothing” 

Compare this game with the one above B ss shown certain pictures, 
combinations of coloured patches On being asked what these pictures 
have in common, he 1s to point to a sample of red, say, 1f there 1s a red 
patch in both, to green if there 1s a green patch in both, etc Thus 
shows you in what different ways this same answer may be used 

Considet such an explanation as “I mean by ‘blue’ what these two 
colours have in common” —Now isn’t it possible that someone 
should understand this explanation? He would, e g , on being ordered 
to bring another blue object, carry out this order satisfactorily But 
perhaps he will bring a red object and we shall be inclined to say ‘He 
seems to notice some sort of simularity between samples we showed 
him and that red thing” 

Note Some people when asked to sing a note which we strike for 
them on the piano, tegularly sing the fifth of that note That makes tt 
easy to imagine that a language might have one name only for a certain 
note and sts fifth On the other hand we should be embarrassed to 
answer the question What do a note and its fifth have 1n common? 
For of course it 1s no answer to say “They have a certain affinity” 

It 1s one of our tasks here to give a picture of the grammar (the use) 
of the word “a certain” 

To say that we use the word “blue” to mean ‘what all these shades of 
colour have in common’ by itself says nothing mote than that we use 
the word “blue” in all these cases 

And the phrase “He sees what all these shades have in common”, 
may refer to all sorts of different phenomena, 1¢ , all sorts of phenomena 
are used as eriterta for ‘his seeing that * Or all that happens may be 
that on being asked to bring another shade of blue he carries out our 
order satisfactorily Ox a patch of pure blue may appear before his 
mind’s eye when we show him the different samples of blue or he may 
instinctively turn his head towards some other shade of blue which 
we haven’t shown him for sample, etc , etc. 

+ Now should we say that a mental strain and a bodily strain were 
‘strains’ in the same sense of the word or in different (or ‘slightly 
different’) senses of the word?—There are cases of this sort in which 
we should not be doubtful about the answer 


4 Consider this case We have taught someone the use of the 
wotds “darker” and “lighter” He could, e g , carry out such an order 
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as “Paint me a patch of colour darker than the one I am showing you” 
Suppose now I said to him “Listen to the five vowels a, e, 1, 0, u 
and arrange them in order of their darkness” He may just look 
puzzled and do nothing, but he may (and some people will) now 
arrange the vowels 1n a certain order (mostly 1, ¢, a, 0, u) Now one 
might imagine that arranging the vowels in order of darkness pre- 
supposed that when a vowel was sounded a certain colour came 
before a man’s mind, that he then arranged these colours in their 
order of darkness and told you the corresponding arrangement of the 
vowels But this actually need not happen A person will comply 
with the order “Arrange the vowels 1n theit order of darkness”, with- 
out seeing any colouts before his mind’s eye 

Now if such a person was ashed whether u was ‘rea//y’ darker than e, 
he would almost certainly answer some such thing as “It isn’t really 
darker, but 1t somehow gives me a darker impression” 

But what 1f we asked him “What made you use the word ‘darkest’ in 
this case at alle”? 

Again we might be inclined to say “He must have seen something 
that was in common both to the relation between two colours and 
to the relation between two vowels” But if he ssn’t capable of 
specifying what this common element was, this leaves us just with 
the fact that he was prompted to use the words “darker”, “lighter” 
in both these cases 

For, note the word “must” in “He must have seen something =”, 
When you said that, you didn’t mean that from past expetience you 
conclude that he ptobably did see something, and that’s just why this 
sentence adds nothing to what we know, and in fact only suggests 
a different form of words to describe it 

If someone said “I do see a certain similarity, only I can’t describe 
it”, I should say ‘““T'hus itself characterizes your expertence” 

Suppose you look at two faces and say “They ate simular, but I 
don’t know what it 1s that’s similar about them” And suppose that 
aftet a while you said “Now I know, theit eyes have the same shape”, 
T should say “Now your experience of their similarity 1s different from 
what it was when you saw similarity and didn’t know what it consisted 
in” Now to the question “What made you use the word ‘darker’ >” 
the answer may be “Nothing made me use the word ‘darker’, 
that 15, f you ash me for a reason why I use it J just used it, and what 
ts mote, I used it with the same intonation of voice, and perhaps 
with the same facial expression and gesture, which I should in certain 
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cases be inclined to use when applying the word to colours” —It 1s 
easter to see this when we speak of a deep sorrow, a deep sound, a deep 
well Some people are able to distinguish between fat and lean days 
of the week And thetr experience when they concesve a day as a fat 
one consists 1n applying this word together perhaps with a gesture 
expressive of fatness and a certain comfort 

But you may be tempted to say This use of the word and gesture 
1s not their primary experience First of ali they have to conceive the 
day as fat and then they express this conception by word or gesture 

But why do you use the expression “They have to”? Do you know 
of an experience in this case which you call “the conception, etc ”? 
For if you don’t, isn’t 1t just what one might call a linguistic preyudice 
that made you say “He had to have a conception before etc”? 

Rather, you can fearn from this example and from others that there 
ate cases in which we may call a particular experience “noticing, 
seeing, conceiving that so and so 1s the case”, before expressing tt 
by word or gestures, and that there ate other cases 1n which sf we 
talk of an experience of conceiving at all, we have to apply this word 
to the experience of using certain words, gestures, etc 

When the man said “‘u isn’t really darker thane —”, it was essential 
that he meant to say that the word “darker” was used m different senses 
when one talked of one colour being darker than another and, on the 
other hand, of one vowel being darker than another 

Consider this example Suppose we had taught a man to use the 
words “green”, “red”, “blue” by pomting to patches of these colours 
We had taught him to fetch us objects of a certain colour on being 
ordered “Bring me something red!”, to sort out objects of various 
colouts from a heap, and such like Suppose we now show him a heap 
of leaves, some of which ate a slightly reddish brown, others a slightly 
gteensh yellow, and give him the order “Put the red leaves and the 
green leaves on separate heaps” It 1s quite likely that he will upon 
this separate the greenish yellow leaves from the reddish brown ones 
Now should we say that we had here used the words “red” and “green” 
im the same sense as in the previous cases, or did we use them in 
different but similar senses? What reasons would one give for adopting 
the latter view? One could point out that on being asked to paint a 
ted patch, one should certainly not have painted a slightly reddish 
brown one, and therefore one might say “red” means something 
different in the two cases But why shouldn’t I say that tt had one 
meaning only but was, of coutse, used according to the circumstances? 
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The question 1s Do we supplcment our statement that the word has 
two meanings by a statement saying that in one case it had this, 
in the other that meaning? As the criterion for a word’s having two 
meanings, we may use the fact of there being two explanations given 
fora word ‘Thus we say the word “bank” has two meanings, for in 
one case it means this sort of thing (pointing, say, to a river bank), 
in the other case that sort of thing (pointing to the Bank of England) 
Now what I point to here are paradigms for the use of the words 
One could not say “The word ‘red’ has two meanings because in 
one case it means this (pointing to a light red), 1n the other that (point- 
ing to a dark red)”, 1f, that 1s to say, there had been only one ostensive 
definition for the word “red” used in our game One could, on the 
other hand, imagine a language game in which two words, say “red” 
and “reddish”, were explained by two ostensive definitions, the first 
showing a dark red object, the second a light red one Whether two 
such explanations were given or only one might depend on the 
natural reactions of the people using the language We might find 
that a person to whom we give the ostefisive definition, “This 1s called 
‘ted’ ” (pointing to one red object) thereupon fetches any red object 
of whatever shade of red on being ordered “Bring me something red|” 
Another person might not do so, but bring objects of a certain range 
of shades only in the neighbouthood of the shade pointed out to him 
in the explanation We might say that this person ‘does not see what 
1s in common between all the different shades of red’ But remember 
please that our only critetion for that 1s the behaviour we have 
described 

Consider the following case B has been taught a use of the words 
“lighter” and “darker” He has been shown objects of various colours 
and has been taught that one calls this a darker colour than that, 
trained to bring an object on being ordered “Bring something darker 
than this”, and to describe the colour of an object by saying that it 1s 
darker or lighter than a certain sample, etc , etc Now he 1s given the 
order to put down a series of objects, arranging them in the order of 
their darkness He does this by laying out a row of books, writing 
down a series of names of animals, and by writing down the five 
vowels in the order u, 0, a, e,1 We ask him why he put down that 
latter series, and he says, “Well, 01s lighter than u, and e lighter than 0” 
—We shall be astonished at his attitude, and at the same time admit 
that there 1s something in what he says Perhaps we shall say “But 
look, surely ¢ isn’t lighter than o in the way this look 1s lighter than 
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that” —But he may shrug his shoulders and say, “I don’t know, but ¢ 
as lighter than o, 1sn’t 1?” 

We may be inclined to treat this case as some kind of abnormality, 
and to say, “B must have a different sense, with the help of whitch he 
atranges both coloured objects and vowels” And if we tried to make 
this idea of ours (quite) explicit, 1t would come to this The normal 
person registers lightness and darkness of visual objects on one 
instrument, and, what one might call the lightness and darkness of 
sounds (vowels) on another, in the sense in which one might say that 
we tecord rays of a certain wave length with the eyes, and rays of 
another range of wave length with our sense of temperature B on 
the other hand, we wish to say, attanges both sounds and colours 
by the readings of one instrument (sense organ) only (in the sense 
in which a photographic plate might record rays of a range which we 
could only cover with two of our senses) 

This roughly 1s the picture standing behind our idea that B must 
have ‘understood’ the word “darker” differently from the normal 
person On the other hand let us put side by stde with this picture the 
fact that there 1s in our case no evidence for ‘another sense’ —And in 
fact the use of the word “must” when we say “B must have understood 
the word differently” already shows us that this sentence (really) 
expresses our determination to look at the phenomena we have 
observed after! the picture outlined in this sentence 

‘But surely he used “lighter” in a different sense when he said e 
was lighter than wu’ What does this mean? Are you distinguishing 
between the sense in which he used the word and his usage of the 
word? ‘That 1s, do you wish to say that if someone uses the word as B 
does, some other difference, say in his mind, must go along with the 
difference in usage? Or 1s all you want to say that surely the usage of 
“lighter” was a different one when he applied it to vowels? 

Now 1s the fact that the usages differ anything over and above 
what you describe when you point out the particular differences? 

What 1f somebody said, pointing to two patches which I had called 
red, “Surely you are using the word ‘red’ in two different ways”?— 
I should say “This 1s light red and the other dark red,—but why 
should J have to talk of two different usages?”— 

It certainly 1s easy to point out differences between that part of the 
game in which we applied “lighter” and “darker” to coloured objects 
and that patt in which we applied these words to vowels In the fitst 

1Getman “nach”, ie “according to” or “in the light of —Hdd 
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part there was comparison of two objects by laying them side by side 
and looking from one to the other, there was painting a darker or 
lighter shade than a certain sample given, in the second there was no 
comparison by the eye, no painting, etc But when these differences 
ate pointed out, we are still free to speak of two parts of the same game 
(as we have done just now) or of two different games 

‘But don’t I perceive that the relation between a lighter and a darker 
bit of matertal 1s a different one than that between the vowels e and u,— 
as on the other hand I percetve that the relation between u and ¢ 1s 
the same as that between e and 1°’"—Under certain circumstances we 
shall in these cases be inclined to talk of different relations, under 
certain others to talk of the same relation One might say, “It depends 
how one compares them” 

Let us ask the question “Should we say that the arrows —> and <— 
point in the same direction or in different directions?”’—At first sight 
you might be inclined to say “Of coutse, in different directions” 
But look at it this way If I look into a looking glass and see the 
reflection of my face, I can take this as a criterion for seeing my own 
head If on the other hand I saw tt in the back of a head I might say 
“Tt can’t be my own head I am seeing, but a head looking in the 
opposite direction”. Now this could lead me on to say that an arrow 
and the reflection of an arrow in a glass have the same direction 
when they point towards each other, and opposite directions when the 
head of the one points to the tail end of the other Imagine the case 
that a man had been taught the ordinary use of the word “the same” 
in the cases of “the same colour”, “the same shape”, “the same length” 
He had also been taught the use of the word “to point to” in such 
contexts as “The arrow points to the tree” Now we show him two 
atrows facing each other, and two arrows one following the other, 
and ask him in which of these two cases he’d apply the phrase “The 
atrows point the same way” Isn’t it easy to imagine that if certain 
applications were uppermost in his mind, he would be inclined to say 
that the arrows ~» <—- point ‘the same way’? 

When we hear the diatonic scale we are inclined to say that aftet 
every seven notes the same note recurs, and, asked why we call it 
the same note again one might answer “Well, 1t’s ac again” But this 
isn’t the explanation I want, for I should ask “What made one call 
ita cagain’” And the answer to this would seem to be “Well, don’t 
you hear that it’s the same note only an octave higher?”—Hete, too, 
we could imagine that a man had been taught our use of the word 
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“the same” when applied to colours, lengths, directions, etc , and that 
we now played the diatonic scale for him and asked him whether he’d 
say that he heard the same notes again and again at certain intervals, 
and we could easily imagine several answers, in particular for instance, 
this, that he heard the same note alternately after every four or three 
notes (he calls the tonic, the dominant, and the octave the same note) 
Jé we had made this experiment with two people A and B, and A 
had applied the expression “the same note” to the octave only, B to 
the dominant and octave, should we have a nght to say that the two 
hear different things when we play to them the diatontc scale?—If 
we say they do, let us be clear whether we wish to assert that there 
must be some other difference between the two cases besides the one 
we have observed, or whether we wish to make no such statement 


5 All the questions considered here link up with this problem 
Suppose you had taught someone to write down series of numbers 
according to rules of the form Always write down a number # greater 
than the preceding (This rule is abbreviated to “Add n”” ) The numerals 
in this game are to be groups of dashes |,||, |||, etc What I call 
teaching this game, of course, consisted in giving general explanations 
and doing examples —These examples are taken from the range, say, 
between 1 and 85 We now give the pupil the order “Add 1” After 
some time we observe that after passing too he did what we should 
call adding 2, after passing 300 he does what we should call adding 3 
We have him up for this “Didn’t F tell you always to add 1? Look 
what you have done before you got to 100!”—Suppose the pupil said, 
pointing to thenumbers 102, 104, etc , “Well, didn’t J do the same here? 
I thought this was what you wanted me to do ”—You see that 1t would 
get us no further here again to say “But don’t yousee —?”, pointing 
out to him again the rules and examples we had given to him We 
might, in such a case, say that this person naturally understands 
(interprets) the rule (and examples) we have given as we should under. 
stand the rule (and examples) telling us “‘Add 1 up to 100, then 2 up to 
200, etc” 

(This would be similar to the case of a man who did not naturally 
follow an order given by a pointing gesture by moving in the direction 
shoulder to hand, but in the opposite direction And understanding 
here means the same as reacting ) 

‘I suppose what you say comes to this, that in order to follow the rule 
“Add 1” correctly a new insight, intuition, 1s needed at every step ’— 
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But what does it mean to follow the rule correc#ly? How and when 1s 1t 
to be decided which at a particular poit 1s the correct step to take? 
‘The correct step at every point 1s that which 1s in accordance with 
the rule as it was meant, intended ’—I suppose the idea 1s this When 
you gave the rule “Add 1” and meant it, you meant him to write 
101 after 100, 199 after 198, 1041 after 1040, and soon But how did 
you do all these acts of meaning (I suppose an infinite number of 
them) when you gave him the rule? Or 1s this misrepresenting 1t? 
And would you say that there was only one act of meaning, from 
which, however, all these others, or any one of them, followed in 
turn? But isn’t the point just ‘What does follow from the general 
tule” You might say “Surely I knew when I gave him the tule that I 
meant him to follow up 100 by 101” But here you ate misled by the 
grammar of the word “toknow” Was knowing this some mental act by 
which you at the time made the transition from 100 to ro1, 1e , some 
act like saying to yourself “I want him to write 101 after 100”? In this 
case ask yourself how many such acts you performed when you gave 
him the rule Or do you mean by knowing some kind of disposition?>— 
then only experience can teach us what it was a disposition for — 
‘But surely if one had asked me which number he should write after 
1568, I should have answered “1569” ’—I date say you would, but 
how can you be sure of it? Your idea really 1s that somehow in the 
mysterious act of weantmg the tule, you made the transitions without 
teally making them ‘You crossed all the bridges before you were 
there —This queer idea 1s connected with a peculiar use of the word 
“to mean” Suppose our man got to the number 100 and followed 1t up 
by 102 We should then say “I mean# you to write 101” Now the past 
, tense in the word “to mean” suggests that a particular act of meaning 
had been performed when the rule was given, though as a matter of 
fact this expression alludes to no such act ‘The past tense could be 
explained by putting the sentence into the form “Had you asked me 
before what I wanted you to do at this stage, I should have sad =” 
But it 1s a hypothesis that you would have said that 
To get this clearer, think of this example Someone says “Napoleon 
was crowned 1n 1804” I ask him “Did you mean the man who won 
the battle of Austerlitz?” He says “Yes, I meant him” —Does this 
mean that when he ‘meant him’, he in some way thought of Napoleon’s 
winning the battle of Austerlitz2-— 
The expression “The rule meant him to follow up 100 by 101” 
makes st appear that this rule, as 1t was meant, foreshadowed all the 
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transitions which were to be made according to it But the assumption 
of a shadow of a transition does not get us any further, because it 
does not bridge the gulf between st and the real transition If the mere 
words of the rule could not anticipate a future transition, no more 
could any mental act accompanying these words 

We meet again and again with this curious superstition, as one 
might be inclined to call it, that the mental act is capable of crossing 
a bridge before we’ve got to it This trouble crops up whenever we 
try to think about the ideas of thinking, wishing, expecting, believing, 
knowing, trying to solve a mathematical problem, mathematical 
induction, and so forth 
‘ It 1s no act of insight, intuition, which makes us use the tule as we 
do at the particular point of the series It would be less confusing 
to call st an act of decision, though this too is misleading, for nothing 
like an act of decision must take place, but possibly just an act of writing 
of speaking And the mistake which we here and in a thousand similar 
cases ate inclined to make 1s labelled by the word “to make” as we have 
used it in the sentence “It 1s no act of insight which makes us use the 
tule as we do”, because there 1s an idea that ‘something must make us’ 
do what we do And this again joins on to the confusion between 
cause and teason We need have no reason to follow the rule as we do ‘The 
chain of reasons has an end 

Now compate these sentences “Surely st 1s using the rule ‘Add 1’ 
ina different way if after 100 you go on to 102, ro4, etc” and “Surely 
it 1s using the word ‘darker’ in a different way if after applying it to 
coloured patches we apply it to the vowels” —I should say “That 
depends on what you call a ‘different way’ ” — 

But I should certainly say that I should call the application of “lighter” 
and “darker” to vowels ‘another usage of the words’, and I also should 
carry on the series ‘Add 1’ in the way to1, 102, etc, but mot—or not 
necessarily—because of some other justifying mental act 


6 There1s a kind of general disease of thinking which always looks 
for (and finds) what would be called a mental state from which all 
our acts spring as from a teservoir Thus one says, “The fashion 
changes because the taste of people changes” The taste 1s the mental 
reservoir But if a tailor to-day designs a cut of dress different from 
that which he designed a year ago, can’t what is called his change of 
taste have consisted, partly or wholly, in doing yust this? 

And here we say “But surely designing a new shape isn’t in itself 
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changing one’s taste,—and saying a word 1sn’t meaning it,—and saying 
that I believe isn’t believing, there must be feelings, mental acts, 
going along with these lines and these words” —And the reason we 
give for saying this 1s that a man certainly could design a new shape 
without having changed his taste, say that he believes something 
without believing it, etc And this obviously ts true But it doesn’t 
follow that what distinguishes a case of having changed onc’s taste 
from a case of not having done so 1sn’t under certain circumstances 
just designing what one hasn’t designed before Nor does 1t follow 
that in cases in which designing a new shape 1s not the criterion for a 
change of taste, the criterion must be a change in some particular 
fegion of our mind 

‘That is to say, we don’t use the word “taste” as the name of a feeling 
To think that we do 1s to represent the practice of our language in 
undue simplification This, of course, ts the way in which philo- 
sophical puzzles generally arise, and our case 1s quite analogous to 
that of thinking that wherever we make a predicative statement we 
state that the subject has a certain ingredtent (as we really do in the case, 
“Beer 1s alcoholic”) 

It 1s advantageous in treating our problem to consider parallel with 
the feeling or feelings characteristic for having a certain taste, changing 
one’s taste, meaning what one says, etc, etc, the facial expression 
(gestutes of tone of voice) characteristic for the same states or events 
Tf someone should obyect, saying that feelings and facial expressions 
can’t be compared, as the former ate experiences and the latter aren’t, 
Jet him consider the muscular, kinaesthetic and tactile experiences 
bound up with gestures and facial expressions 


7 Let us then consider the proposition “Believing something 
cannot metely consist in saying that you believe it, you must say tt 
with a particular facial expression, gesture, and tone of voice” Now 
it cannot be doubted that we regard certain facial expressions, gestutes, 
etc as characteristic for the expression of belief We speak of a ‘tone 
of conviction’ And yet it 1s clear that this tone of conviction isn’t 
always present whenever we tightly speak of conviction “Just so”, 
you might say, “this shows that there 1s something else, something 
behind these gestures, etc which 1s the real belief as opposed to mere 
expressions of belief” —‘‘Not at all”, I should say, “many different 
ctiteria distinguish, under different circumstances, cases of believing 
what you say from those of not believing what you say” There may be 
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cases where the presence of a sensation other than those bound up 
with gestures, tone of voice, etc distinguishes meaning what you say 
from not meaning it But sometimes what distinguishes these two 
1s nothing that happens while we speak, but a variety of actions and 
experiences of different kinds before and after 

To understand this family of cases it will again be helpful to consider 
an analogous case drawn from facial expressions ‘There 1s a family 
of friendly facial expressions Suppose we had asked “What feature 1s 1t 
that characterizes a friendly face” At first one might think that there 
are certain traits which one might call friendly traits, each of which 
mahes the face look friendly to a certain degree, and which when 
present 1n a large number constitute the friendly expression This 
idea would seem to be borne out by our common speech, talking of 
‘friendly eyes’, ‘friendly mouth’, etc But it 1s easy to see that the 
same eyes of which we say they make a face look friendly do not look 
friendly, or even look unfriendly, with certain other wrinkles of the 
forehead, lines round the mouth, etc Why then do we ever say that 
it 1s these eyes which look friendly? Isn’t 1t wrong to say that they 
characterize the face as friendly, for 1f we say they do so ‘under certain 
circumstances’ (these circumstances being the other features of the 
face) why did we single out the one feature from amongst the others? 
The answer 1s that in the wide family of friendly faces there 1s what 
one might call a main branch characterized by a certain kind of eyes, 
another by a certain kind of mouth, etc , although 1n the large family 
of unfriendly faces we meet these same eyes when they don’t mitigate 
the unfriendliness of the expression —Thete 1s further the fact that 
when we notice the friendly expression of a face, our attention, our 
gaze, 1s drawn to a particular feature in the face, the ‘friendly eyes’, 
or the ‘friendly mouth’, etc , and that st does not rest on other features 
although these too ate responsible for the friendly expression 

‘But 1s there no difference between saying something and meaning 
it, and saying 1t without meaning it?’-—There needn’t be a difference 
while he says 1t, and if there 1s, this difference may be of all sorts oft 
different kinds according to the surrounding circumstances It does 
not follow from the fact that there 1s what we call a friendly and an 
unftiendly expression of the eye that there must be a difference between 
the eye of a friendly and the eye of an unfriendly face 2 

One might be tempted to say “This trait can’t be said to make the 
face look friendly, as 1t may be belied by another trait” And this is 
like saying “Saying something with the tone of conviction can’t be the 
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characteristic of conviction, as 1t may be belied by experiences going 
along with it’? But neither of these sentences 1s correct It 1s true 
that other traits in this face could take away the friendly character of 
this eye, and yet in this face it 1s the eye which 1s the outstanding 
friendly feature 

It 1s such phrases as “He said it and meant st” which ate most 
lable to mislead us —-Compare meaning “I shall be delighted to see 
you” with meaning ‘The train leaves at 3 30” Suppose you had said 
the first sentence to someone and were asked afterwards “Did you 
mean 11°”, you would then probably think of the feelings, the 
experiences, which you had while you said 1t And accordingly you 
would in this case be inclined to say “Didn’t you see that I meant 1t?” 
Suppose that on the other hand, after having given someone the 
information “I'he train leaves at 3 30”, he asked you “Did you mean 
it?”, you might be inclined to answer “Cettainly Why shouldn’t I 
have meant 1?” 

Tn the first case we shall be inclined to speak about a feeling charac- 
teristic of meanung what we said, but not in the second Compare also 
lying in both these cases In the fitst case we should be inclined to 
say that lying consisted 1n saying what we did but without the appro- 
priate feelings or even with the opposite feelings If we lied in giving 
the information about the train, we would be likely to have different 
experiences while we gave it than those which we have in giving truth- 
ful information, but the difference here would not consist in the 
absence of a characteristic feeling, but perhaps just sn the presence 
of a feeling of discomfort 

It is even possible while lying to have quite strong experience of 
what might be called the characteristic for meaning what one says— 
and yet under certain circumstances, and pethaps under the ordinary 
circumstances, one refers to just this experience in saying, “I meant 
what I said”, because the cases in which something might give the 
lie to these experiences do not come into the question In many cases 
therefore we are inclined to say “Meaning what I say” means having 
such and such experiences while I say it 

If by “‘belteving” we mean an activity, a process, taking place while 
‘we say that we believe, we may say that believing is something similar 
to or the same as expressing a belief 


8 It 4s interesting to consider an objection to this What if I said “1 
believe 1t will rain” (meaning what I say) and someone wanted to 
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explain to a Frenchman who doesn’t understand English what it was 
Ibelieved Then, you might say, if all that happened when I believed 
what I did was that I satd the sentence, the Frenchman ought to know 
what I believe 1f you tell him the exact words I used, or say “Ii crost 
‘Tt will rain’” Now it is clear that this will not tell him what I 
believe and consequently, you might say, we fatled to convey just 
that to him which was essential, my real mental act of believing — 
But the answer 1s that even 1f my words had been accompanied by all 
sotts of experiences, and 1f we could have transmitted these experiences 
to the Frenchman, he would still not have known what I believed 
For “knowing what I believe” just doesn’t mean feeling what I do 
while I say it, just as knowing what I intend with this move in out 
game of chess doesn’t mean knowing my exact state of mind while 
T’m making the move Though, at the same time, in certain cases, 
knowing this state of mind might furnish you with very exact informa~ 
tion about my intention 

We should say that we had told the Frenchman what I believed 
if we translated my words for him into French And st might be that 
thereby we told him nothing—even indirectly—about what happened 
“n me’ when I uttered my belief Rather, we pointed out to him 
a sentence which in his language holds a similar position to my 
sentence in the English language —Again one might say that, at least 
in certain cases, we could have told hum much more exactly what I 
believed if he had been at home in the English language, because 
then, he would have known exactly what happened within me when I 
spoke, 

We use the words “meaning”, “belteving”, “intending” in such a 
way that they refer to certain acts, states of mind given certain circum- 
stances, as by the expression “‘checkmating somebody” we refer to 
the act of taking his king If on the other hand, someone, say a child, 
playing about with chessmen, placed a few of them on a chess board 
and went through the motions of taking a king, we should not say 
the child had checkmated anyone —And here, too, one might think 
that what distinguished this case from real chechmating was what 
happened 1n the child’s mind 

Suppose I had made a move 1m chess and someone asked me “Did 
you intend to mate him?”, I answer “I did”, and he now asks me “How 
could you know you did, as all you Avew was what happened within 
you when you made the move”, I might answer “Under these circum- 
stances this was intending to mate him” 
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‘5 What holds for ‘meaning’ holds for ‘thinking? —We very often 
find 1t impossible to think without speaking to ourselves half 
aloud,—-and nobody asked to describe what happened in this case 
would ever say that something—the thinking—accompanied the 
speaking, were he not led into doing so by the pait of verbs “speaking”/ 
“thinking”, and by many of our common phrases in which their uses 
tan parallel Consider these examples “Think before you speak!” 
“He speaks without thinking”, “What I said didn’t quite express my 
thought’, “He says one thing and thinks just the opposite”, “I didn’t 
mean a word of what I said”, “The French language uses its words in 
that order in which we think them” 

Jf anything in such a case can be said to go with the speaking, st 
would be something like the modulation of voice, the changes in 
timbre, accentuation, and the like, all of which one might call means of 
expressiveness Some of these, like the tone of voice and the accent, 
nobody for obvious reasons would call the accompaniments of the 
speech, and such means of expressiveness as the play of facial exptes- 
sion or gestures which can be said to accompany speech, nobody 
would dream of calling thinking 


10 Let us revert to our example of the use of “lighter” and 
“darker”? for coloured objects and the vowels A reason which we 
should like to give for saying that here we have two different uses 
and not one 1s this “We don’t think that the words “darker”, “lighter” 
actually fit the relation between the vowels, we only feel a resemblance 
between the relation of the sounds and the darker and lighter colours’ 
Now if you wish to see what sort of feeling this 1s, try to 1magine 
that without previous introduction you asked someone “Say the 
vowels a, e, 1, 0, u, in the order of their darkness” If I did this, I 
should certainly say 1t 1n a different tone from that in which I should 
say “Arrange these books in the order of their darkness”, that 1s, I 
should say it haltingly, in a tone simular to that of “I wonder sf you 
understand me”, perhaps smiling slyly as I sayit And this, 1f anything, 
describes my feeling 

And this brings me to the followmg pomt When someone asks me 
“What colour 1s the book over there?”, and I say “Red”, and then he 
asks “What made you call this colour ‘red’?”, I shall in most cases 
have to say “Nothing makes me call it red, that 1s, no reason I yust 
looked at it and said ‘It’s red?” One is then inclined to say “Surely 
this 1sn’t all that happened, for I could look at a colour and say a 
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word and still not name the colour” And then one is inclined to go on 
to say “The word ‘red’ when we pronounce st, naming the colour 
we look at, comes in a partunlar way? But, at the same time, asked 
“Can you describe the way you mean?”—one wouldn’t feel prepared 
to give any description Suppose now we asked “Do you, at any rate, 
temember that the name of the colour came to you 1n that particular 
way whenever you named colours on former occasions?” —he would 
have to admut that he didn’t remember a particular way in which 
this always happened In fact one could easily make him see that 
naming a colour could go along with all sorts of different experiences 
Compare such cases as these a) I put an iron in the fie to heat 1t to 
light red heat I am asking you to watch the iron and want you to 
tell me from time to time what stage of Aeaf it has reached You look 
and say “It is beginning to get light red” 4) We stand at a street 
ctossing and I say “Watch out for the green light When 1t comes on, 
tell me and P'l run across” Ash yourself this question If 1n one such 
case you shout “Green!” and in another “Run!”, do these words come 
in the same way or in different ways? Can one say anything about this 
ana general way? c) J ask you “What's the colour of the bit of material 
you have in your hand?” (and I can’t see) You think “Now what 
does one call this? Is this ‘Prussian blue’ or ‘indigo’>”’ 

Now tt is very remarkable that when in a philosophical conversation 
we say ‘The name of a colour comes in a patticular way”, we don’t 
ttouble to think of the many different cases and ways in which such 
a hame comes-—And our chief argument 1s really that naming the 
colour 1s different from just pronouncing a word on some different 
occasion while looking at a colour ‘Thus one might say “Suppose we 
counted some obyects lying on out table, a blue one, a red one, a white 
one, and a black one,—looking at each im turn we say ‘One, two, 
three, four’ Isn’t it easy to sce that something different happens in 
this case when we pronounce the words than what would happen sf 
we had to tell someone the colours of the objects? And couldo’t we, 
with the same tight as before, have said ‘Nothing else happens when we 
say the numerals than just saying them while looking at the objects’? ”— 
Now two answers can be given to this Furst, undoubtedly, at least 
in the gteat majority of cases, counting the objects will be accom- 
patued by different experiences from naming thett colours And st 1s 
easy to describe roughly what the difference wil be In counting we 
know a certain gesture, as 1t were, beating the number out with one’s 
finger or by nodding one’s head ‘There 1s, on the other hand, an 
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experience which one might call “concentrating one’s attention on 
the colour”, getting the full impression of 1t And these are the sort 
of things one recalls when one says “Tt 1s easy to see that something 
different happens when we count the objects and when we name thei 
colours”? But it 1s in no way necessary that ceftain peculiar expertences 
mote or less characteristic for counting take place while we ate count- 
ing, nor that the peculiar phenomenon of gazing at the colour takes 
place when we look at the object and name its colour It ts true 
that the processes of counting four objects and of naming their colours 
will, 11 most cases at any rate, be different taken as a whole, and “his 
1s what strikes us, but that doesn’t mean at all that we know that some- 
thing different happens every time in these two cases when we pto- 
nounce a numeral on the one hand and a name of a colour on the other 

When we philosophize about this sort of thing we almost invariably 
do something of this sort We repeat to ourselves a cettain experience, 
say, by looking fixedly at a certain object and trying to ‘read off? 
as it were the name of its colour And st is quite natural that doing 
so again and again we should be inclined to say, “Something particular 
happens while we say the word ‘blue’” For we ate aware of going 
again and again through the same process But ask yourself Is this 
also the process which we usually go through when on vatious 
occasions—not philosophizing—we name the colour of an object? 


11 ‘The problem which we are concerned with we also encounter 
tn thinking about volition, deliberate and involuntary action ‘Think, 
say, of these examples I deliberate whether to lift a certain heavyish 
weight, decide to do it, I then apply my force to 1t and lift it Here, 
you might say, you have a full-fledged case of willing and intentional 
action Compate with this such a case as reaching a man a lighted 
match after having lt with tt one’s own cigarette and seeing that he 
wishes to light his, or again the case of moving your hand while 
wiiting a letter, or moving your mouth, larynx, etc while speaking — 
Now when I called the first example a full-fledged case of willing, 1 
deliberately used this misleading expression, For this expression 
indicates that one is inclined in thinking about volition to regard this 
sort of example as one exhibiting most clearly the typical characteristic 
of willing One takes one’s ideas, and one’s language, about volition 
from this kind of example and thinks that they must apply—if not 10 
such an obvious way-~to all cases which one can properly call cases of 
willing, —It 1s the same case that we have met over and ovet again 
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The forms of expression of our ordinary language fit most obviously 
certain very special applications of the words “willing”, ‘‘thinking”, 
“meaning”, “reading”, etc, etc And thus we might have called the 
case in which a man ‘first thinks and then speaks’ the full-fledged 
case of thinking and the case in which a man spells out the words he is 
reading the full-fledged case of reading We speak of an ‘act of 
volition’ as different from the action which 1s willed, and 1m our first 
example there are lots of different acts clearly distinguishing this case 
from one in which all that happens 1s that the hand and the weight 
lift there ate the preparations of deliberation and decision, there 1s 
the effort of lifting But where do we find the analogues to these 
ptocesses in our other examples and in innumerable ones we might 
have given? 

Now on the other hand it has been said that when a man, say, gets 
out of bed in the morning, all that happens may be this he deliberates, 
“Ts it time to get up”, he tries to make up his mind, and then suddenly 
he finds hivaself getting xp Describing tt this way emphasizes the absence 
of an act of volition Now first’ where do we find the prototype of 
such a thing, 1¢ , how did we come by the idea of such an act? J think 
the prototype of the act of volition is the experience of muscular 
effort —Now there 1s something in the above descryption which tempts 
us to contradict it, we say “We don’t just ‘find’, observe, ourselves 
getting up, as though we were observing someone else! It tsn’t ltke, 
say, watching certain reflex actions If, eg, I place myself sideways 
close to a wall, my wall-side arm hanging down outstretched, the back 
of the hand touching the wall, and 1f now keeping the arm rigid I press 
the back of the hand hard against the wall, doing 1t all by means of the 
deltoid muscle, if then I quickly step away from the wall, letting my arm 
hang down loosely, my atm without any action of mine, of its own 
accord begins to rise, this 1s the sort of case in which tt would be proper 
to say, ‘I find my arm rising’ ” 

Now here again tt 1s clear that there are many striking differences 
between the case of observing my arm rising in this expetiment or 
watching someone else getting out of bed and the case of finding 
myself getting up, There 1s, eg, in this case a perfect absence of 
what one might call surprise, also I don’t /ook at my own movements 
as I might look at someone turning about in bed, eg, saying to 
myself “Is he going to get up?” There is a difference between the 
voluntary act of getting out of bed and the mnvoluntary rising of my 
atm But there is not one common difference between so-called 
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voluntary acts and involuntary ones, viz, the presence ot absence of 
one element, the ‘act of volition’ 

The description of getting up in which a man says “I just find myself 
getting up” suggests that he wishes to say that he observes himself 
getting up And we may certainly say that an attitude of observing 1s 
absent in this case But the observing attitude again 1s not one 
continuous state of mind or otherwise which we ate in the whole 
time while, as we should say, we are observing Rather, there 1s a 
family of groups of activities and experiences which we call observing 
attitudes Roughly speaking one might say there ate observation- 
elements of curiosity, observant expectation, surprise, and there ate, 
we should say, factal expressions and gestures of curiosity, of observant 
expectation, and of surprise, and 1f you agree that there is more than 
one facial expression chatacteristic for each of these cases, and that 
there can be these cases without any charactetistic facial expression, 
you will admut that to each of these three words a family of phenomena 
corresponds 


12 IfI had said “When I told him that the train was leaving at 
3 30, belteving that it did, nothing happened than that I just uttered the 
sentence”, and sf someone contradicted me, saying “Surely this couldn’t 
have been all, as you might ‘just say a sentence’ without believing 
st’,—-my answer should be “I didn’t wish to say that there was no 
difference between speaking, believing what you say, and speaking, 
not believing what you say, but the pair ‘believing’/‘not believing’ 
tefers to various differences 1n different cases (differences forming a 
family), not to one difference, that between the presence and the 
absence of a cettain mental state” 


13 Let us consider various characteristics of voluntary and 
involuntary acts In the case of lifting the heavy weight, the various 
experiences of effort are obviously most characteristic for lifting the 
weight voluntarily On the other hand, compate with this the case of 
writing, voluntarily, where in most of the ordinary cases thete will be 
no effort, and even 1f we feel that the writing tires our hands and 
strains their muscles, this 1s not the experience of ‘pulling’ and ‘push- 
ing’ which we would call typical voluntary actions Further compare 
the lifting of your hand when you lift a weight with it with lifting your 
hand when, eg, you point to some object above you This will 
certainly be regarded as a voluntary act, though the element of effort 
will most likely be entitely absent, in fact this raising of the atm 
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to point at an object is vety much like ratsing the eye to look at it, 
and here we can hardly conceive of an effort —Now let us describe 
an act of involuntarily raising your atm ‘There 1s the case of our 
experiment, and this was charactetized by the utter absence of muscular 
strain and also by our observant attitude towards the lifting of the 
arm But we have just seen a case in which muscular strain was absent, 
and there are cases in which we should call an action voluntary 
although we take an observant attitude towards 1t But in a large class 
of cases it 1s the peculiar 1mpossibility of taking an observant attitude 
towards a certain action which characterizes it as a voluntary one 
Try, eg, to observe your hand tising when you voluntarily raise it 
Of course you see it rising as you do, say, in the experiment, but you 
can’t somehow follow it in the same way with your eye This might 
get clearer sf you compare two different cases of following lines on a 
piece of paper with yout eye, 2) some irregular line like this 


£8 


b) a wiltten sentence ‘You will find that in a) the eye, as it were, 
alternately slips and gets stuck, wheteas 1n reading a sentence it glides 
along smoothly 

Now consider a case in which we do take up an observant attitude 
towards a voluntary action, I mean the very instructive case of trying 
to draw a squate with its diagonals by placing a mirror on your 
drawing paper and directing your hand by what you see by looking 
at itin the mirror And here one is inclined to say that our teal actions, 
the ones to which volition smmedtately applies, are not the movements 
of our hand but something further back, say, the actions of our muscles 
We ate inclined to compare the case with this Imagine we had a 
series of levers before us, through which, by a hidden mechanism, 
we could direct a pencil drawing on a sheet of paper We might then 
be in doubt which levers to pull in order to get the desired movement 
of the pencil, and we could say that we deliberately pulled this particular 
lever, although we didn’t deliberately produce the wrong result 
that we thereby produced But this comparison, though it easily 
suggests ttself, 1s very misleading For in the case of the levers which 
we saw before us, there was such a thing as deciding which one we 
wete going to pull before pulling it But does our volition, as tt were, 
play on a keyboard of muscles, choosing which one tt was going to 
use next?-—For some actions which we call deliberate tt is characteristic 
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that we, 1n some sense, ‘know what we ate going to do’ before we do it 

Jn this sense we say that we know what object we are going to point 
to, and what we might call ‘the act of knowing’ might consist in looking 
at the object before we point to 1t or in describing its position by words 
of pictures Now we could desctibe our drawing the squate through 
the mirror by saying that our acts were deliberate as far as their motor 
aspect ts concetned, but not as far as their visual aspect 1s concerned 

This would, e g , be demonstrated by our ability to repeat 2 movement 
of the hand which had produced a wrong result, on being told to do so 

But 1t would obviously be absurd to say that this motor chatacter of 
voluntary motion consisted in our knowing beforehand what we wete 
going to do, as though we had had a ptcture of the kinaesthetic sensa- 
tion before our mind and decided to bring about this sensation 

Remember the experiment where the subject has his fingers inter- 
twined, if here, instead of pointing from a distance to the finger which 
you order him to move, you touch that finger, he will always move it 
without the slightest difficulty And here it 1s tempting to say “Of 
course I can move it now, because now I know which finger it 1s ’m 
asked to move ” ‘This makes 1t appeat as though I had now shown you 
which muscle to contract in order to bring about the desired result 

The word “of course” makes it appear as though by touching your 
finger I had given you an item of information telling you what to do 

(As though normally when you tell a man to move such and such a 
finger he could follow your otder because he knew how to bring 
the movement about ) 

(it 1s interesting here to think of the case of sucking a liquid through 
a tube, if asked what part of your body you sucked with, you would 
be inclined to say your mouth, although the work was done by the 
muscles by which you draw your breath ) 

Let us now ask ourselves what we should call “speaking involun- 
tarily” First note that when normally you speak, voluntarily, you 
could hardly describe what happened by saying that by an act of 
volition you move your mouth, tongue, larynx, etc as a means to 
ptoducing certain sounds Whatever happens in your mouth, larynx, 
etc and whatever sensations you have in these parts while speaking 
would almost seem secondary phenomena accompanying the produc- 
tion of sounds, and volition, one wishes to say, operates on the sounds 
themselves without intermediary mechanism This shows how loose 
our idea of this agent ‘volition’ ts 

Now to involuntary speaking, Imagine you had to describe a 
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case,—_what would you do? There ts of course the case of speaking 
in one’s sleep, this 1s charactetized by our doing it without being 
aware of it and not remembering having done tt But this obviously 
you wouldn’t call the characteristic of an involuntary action 

A better example of involuntary speaking would, I suppose, be 
that of involuntary exclamations “Oh!”, “Help!”, and such like, and 
these utterances ate akin to shrieking with pain (Tus, by the way, 
could set us thinking about ‘words as expressions of feelings’) One 
might say “Surely these are good examples of involuntary speech, 
because there 1s in these cases not only no act of volition by which 
we speak, but in many cases we utter these words agams¢ our will” 
I should say I certainly should call this involuntary speaking, and I 
agree that an act of volition pteparatoty to or accompanying these 
words is absent,—if by “act of volition” you refer to certain acts of 
intention, premeditation, or effort But then in many cases of voluntary 
speech I don’t feel an effort, much that I say voluntarily 1s not pre- 
meditated, and I don’t know of any acts of intention preceding st 

Crying out with pain against our will could be compared with 
raising our atm against our will when someone forces it up while 
we are struggling against him But it 1s amportant to notice that the 
will—-or should we say ‘wish’--not to cry out 1s overcome in @ 
different way from that in which our resistance 1s overcome by the 
strength of the opponent When we cry out against our will, we 
are as it were taken by surprise, as though someone forced up our 
hands by unexpectedly sticking a gun into our ribs, commanding 
“Hands up|” 


14 Consider now the following example, which is of great help 
in all these considerations In order to see what happens when one 
understands a word, we play this game You have a list of words, 
partly these words are words of my native language, partly words of 
foreign languages more or less familiar to me, partly wotds of 
languages entirely unknown to me (or, which comes to the same, 
nonsensical words invented for the occaston) Some of the words of 
my native tongue, again, are words of ordinary everyday usage 
and some of these, like “house”, “table”, “man”, are what we might 
call prumittve words, being among the first words a child learns, 
and some of these again, words of baby talk like “Mamma”, “Papa” 
Again, there ate more or less common technical terms such as “‘cat- 
burettor”, “dynamo”, “fuse”, etc, etc All these words are read out 
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to me, and after each one I have to say “Yes” or “No” according to 
whether I understand the word or not I then try to remember what 
happened in my mind when I understood the words I did understand, 
and when I didn’t understand the others And here again tt will be 
useful to consider the particular tone of voice and facial expression 
with which I say “Yes” and “No”, alongside of the so-called mental 
events —Now it may surprise us to find that although this experiment 
will show us a multitude of different chatacteristic experiences, tt 
will not show us any one experience which we should be inclined to 
call the expetience of understanding There will be such experiences as 
these I hear the word “tree” and say “Yes” with the tone of voice and 
sensation of “Of course” Or I hear “corroboration” ——I say to my- 
self, “Let me see”, vaguely remember a case of helping, and say “Yes” 

I hear “gadget”, I 1magine the man who always used this word, and 
say “Yes” I hear “Mamma”, this strikes me as funny and childish— 
“Yes” A foreign word I shall very often translate in my mind into 
English before answeting I hear “spinthariscope”, and say to myself, 
“Must be some sort of scientific instrument”, perhaps try to think up 
its meaning from sts derrvation and fail, and say “No” In another case 
I might say to myself, “Sounds like Chinese”—-“No” Htc There will, 
on the other hand, be a large class of cases in which I am not awate of 
anything happening except hearing the word and saying the answet 

And there will also be cases 1n which I remember experiences (sensa- 
tions, thoughts) which, as I should say, had nothing to do with the 
wotd at all Thus amongst the experiences which I can describe 
there will be a class which I might call typical experiences of undet- 
standing and some typical experiences of not undetstanding But 
opposed to these there will be a large class of cases in which I should 
have to say “I know of no particular experience at all, I just said ‘Yes’, 
or ‘No’” 

Now 1f someone said “But surely something did happen when 
you understood the word ‘tree’, unless you were utterly absent- 
minded when you said ‘Yes’ ”, I might be inclined to reflect and say to 
myself, “Didn’t I have a sort of homely feeling when I took in the 
word ‘tree’” But then, do I always have this feeling which now I 
referred to when J hear that word used or use it myself, do I remember 
having had it, do I even remember a set of, say, five sensations some 
one of which I had on every occasion when I could be said to have 
undetstood the word? Further, isn’t that ‘homely feeling’ I referred 
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to an experience rather characteristic for the particular situation I’m in 
at present, 1¢, that of philosophizing about ‘understanding’? 

OF course in out experiment we might call saying “Yes” or “No” 
characteristic experiences of understanding or not understanding, 
but what 1f we just hear a word in a sentence, where there 1sn’t even a 
question of this reaction to 1t?—We are here in a curious difficulty 
on the one hand it seems we have no reason to say that 1n all cases 
in which we understand a word one particular experience—ot even 
one of a set—~1s present On the other hand we may feel it’s plainly 
wrong to say that in such a case all that happens may be that I hear or 
say the word For that seems to be saying that part of the time we 
act as mere automatons And the answer 1s that in a sense we do and 
in a sense we don’t 

Tf someone talked to me with a kindly play of facial expressions, is it 
necessary that in any short interval his face should have looked such 
that seeing 1t under any other circumstances I should have called 1ts 
expression distinctly kindly? And if not, does this mean that his 
‘kindly play of expression’ was interrupted by periods of inexpressive- 
nessP—We certainly should not say this under the circumstances 
which I am assuming, and we don’t feel that the look at this moment 
interrupts the exptessiveness, although taken alone we should call it 
inexpressive 

Just in this way we refer by the phrase “understanding a word” 
not necessarily to that which happens while we are saying or hearing 
it, but to the whole environment of the event of saying it And this 
also applies to our saying that someone speaks like an automaton or 
likea parrot Speaking with understanding certainly differs from speak- 
ing like an automaton, but this doesn’t mean that the speaking in the 
first case is all the time accompanied by something which 1s lacking 
in the second case Just as when we say that two people move in 
different circles this doesn’t mean that they mayn’t walk the street in 
identical surroundings 

Thus also, acting voluntarily (or involuntarily) 1s, in many cases, 
characterized as such by a multitude of circumstances under which 
the action takes place rather than by an experience which we should 
call charactetistic of voluntary action And in this sense it 1s true to 
say that what happened when I got out of bed—when I should cer- 
tainly not call it involuntary—was that I found myself getting up 
Or rather, this 1s a possible case, for of course every day something 
different happens 
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15 The troubles which we have been tutning over since §7 
were all closely connected with the use of the word “‘patticulat” We 
have been inclined to say that seeing familiar objects we have a pat- 
ticular feeling, that the word “red” came in a particular way when we 
recognized the colour as ted, that we had a patticular experience 
when we acted voluntarily 

Now the use of the word “particular” is apt to produce a kind of 
delusion and roughly speaking this delusion 1s produced by the 
double usage of this word On the one hand, we may say, it 1s used 
preliminary to a specification, description, compatison, on the other 
hand, as what one might descttbe as an emphasis ‘The first usage I 
shall call the transitrve one, the second the intransittve one ‘Thus, 
on the one hand I say “This face gives me a particular impression 
which I can’t desctibe” The latter sentence may mean something like 
“This face gives me a strong impression” ‘These examples would 
perhaps be more striking if we substituted the word “peculiar” for 
“particular”, for the same comments apply to “peculiar” If I say 
“This soap has a peculiar smell it 1s the kind we used as childten”, 
the word “peculiar”? may be used merely as an introduction to the 
compatison which follows it, as though I satd “I'll tell you what 
this soap smells like =” If, on the other hand, I say ““Ihis soap has a 
peculiar smell!” or “Tt has a most peculias smell”, “peculiar” here stands 
for some such expression as “out of the ordinary’, “uncommon”, 
“striking”, 

We might ask “Did you say st had a peculiar smell, as opposed to no 
peculiar smell, or that it had this smell, as opposed to some other 
smell, or did you wish to say both the first and the second?”—Now 
what was it like when, philosophizing, I said that the word “ted” 
came in a particular way when I described something I saw as red? 
Was st that I was going to describe the way in which the word “red” 
came, like saying “It always comes quicker than the word ‘two’ when 
T’m counting coloured objects”, or “It always comes with a shock”, 
etc ?—Or was it that I wished to say that “red” comes in a striking 
way?—Not exactly that ether But certamly rather the second 
than the first ‘To see this more clearly, consider another example 
You are, of course, constantly changing the position of your body 
throughout the day, arrest yourself in any such attitude (while writing, 
reading, talking, etc, etc) and say to yourself in the way in which 
you say “ ‘Red’ comes tn a patticular way . ”, “I am now ina 
particular attitude” You will find that you can quite natutally say 
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this But aren’t you always in a particular attitude? And of course 
you didn’t mean that you were just then in a particularly striking 
attitude What was it that happened? You concentrated on, as it were 
stared at, your sensations And this is exactly what you did when you 
satd that “red” came in a particular way 

“But didn’t I mean that ‘sed’ came in a different way from ‘two’?”— 
You may have meant this, but the phrase, “They come in different 
ways”, 1s itself liable to cause confusion Suppose I sad “‘Smuth and 
Jones always enter my room in different ways” I might go on and say 
“Smuth enters quickly, Jones slowly”, 1am specifying the ways Imight 
on the other hand say “I don’t know what the difference 1s”, intmating 
that I’m srymg to specify the difference, and perhaps later on I shall say 
“Now I know what itis, itis |” —I could on the other hand tell you 
that they came in different ways, and you wouldn’t know what to 
make of this statement, and perhaps answer “Of course they come in 
different ways, they just are different” —We could describe our trouble 
by saying that we feel as though we could give an experience a name 
without at the same time commutting ourselves about its use, and in 
fact without any intentton to use it at all ‘Thus when I say “red” comes 
in a particular way , 1 feel that I might now give this way a name 
if 1t hasn’t already got one, say “A” But at the same time I am notat all 
prepared to say that I recognize this to be the way “red’” has always 
come on such occasions, not even to say that there are, say, four 
ways, A, B, C, D, in one of which it always comes You might say 
that the two ways in which “ted” and “two” come can be identified 
by, say, exchanging the meaning of the two words, using “red” as the 
second cardinal numeral, “two” as the name of a colour. Thus, on 
being asked how many eyes I had, I should answer “‘sed”, and to the 
question “What 1s the colour of blood?”, “two” But the question now 
arises whether you can identify the ‘way in which these words come’ 
independently of the ways in which they ate used,—I mean the ways 
just desctibed Dud you wish to say that as a matter of experience, the 
word when used in ¢h1s way always comes in the way A, but may, the 
next time, come in the way “two” usually comes? You will see then 
that you meant nothing of the sort 

What 1s particular about the way “red” comes 1s that st comes while 
you're philosophizing about st, as what 1s particular about the position 
of your body when you concentrated on it was concentration We 
appear to ourselves to be on the verge of describing the way, whereas 
we aten’t really opposing it to any other way We are emphasizing, 
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not comparing, but we express ourselves as though this emphasis 
was teally a comparison of the object with itself, there seems to be a 
reflexive comparison Let me explain myself tn this way suppose I 
speak of the way in which A enters the room, I may say “I have noticed 
the way in which A enters the room”, and on being asked “What 1s 1t?”, 
I may answer “He always sticks his head into the room before coming 
in” Here I’m referring to a definite feature, and I could say that B 
had the same way, or that A no longer had st Consider on the other 
hand the statement “I’ve now been observing the way A sits and 
smokes” I want to draw him like this In this case I needn’t be ready 
to give any description of a particular feature of his attitude, and my 
statement may just mean “I’ve been observing A as he sat and 
smoked” —‘The way’ can’t in this case be separated from him Now 
if I wished to draw him as he sat there, and was contemplating, 
studying, his attitude, I should while doing so be inclined to say and 
fepeat to myself “He has a particular way of sitting” But the answer 
to the question “What way?” would be “Well, #izs way”, and perhaps 
one would gtve st by drawing the characteristic outlines of his attitude 
On the other hand, my phrase “He has a particular way =”, might 
just have to be translated into “I’m contemplating his attitude” Putting 
tt in this form we have, as it were, straightened out the proposition, 
whereas in its first form its meaning seems to describe a loop, that 1s 
to say, the word “particular” here seems to be used transitively and, 
mote patticularly, reflexively, 1¢ , we are regarding its use as a special 
case of the transitive use We are inclined to answer the question 
“What way do you mean?” by “Tis way”, instead of answering “I 
didn’t refer to any particular featute, I was just contemplating his 
position” My expression made it appear as though I was pointing out 
something shout his way of sitting, ot, in our previous case, about the 
way the word “red” came, whereas what makes me use the word 
“particular” here 1s that by my attitude towards the phenomenon I am 
laying an emphasis on it, I am concentrating on it, or rettacing it in 
my mind, ot drawing it, etc 

Now this 1s a characteristic situation to find ourselves in when 
thinking about philosophical problems There are many troubles which 
arise in this way, that a word has a transittve and an intransitive use, 
and that we regard the latter as a particular case of the former, explain- 
ing the word when it is used intransitively by a reflexive construction 

Thus we say, “By ‘kilogram’ I mean the weight of one litre of 
water”, “By ‘A’ I mean ‘B’, where B its an explanation of A”. 
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But there 1s also the intransitive use “I said that I was sick of it and 
meant 1t” Here again, meaning what you said could be called “retrac- 
ing it”, “Jaying an emphasis on 1t” But using the word “meaning” 
in this sentence makes 1t appear that 1t must have sense to ask “What 
did you mean?” and to answer “By what I said I meant what I said,” 
treating the case of “T mean what I say” as a special case of “By saying 
‘A’ I mean ‘B’” In fact one uses the expression “I mean what I mean” 
to say, “I have no explanation for it” ‘The question, “What does this 
sentence p mean?”, if it doesn’t ask for a translation of p into other 
symbols, has no more sense than “What sentence 1s formed by this 
sequence of words?” 

Suppose to the question, “What’s a kilogram?” I answered, “It 1s 
what a litre of water weighs”, and someone asked, ‘Well, what does a 
litre of water weigh?”— 

We often use the reflexive form of speech as a means of emphasizing 
something And in all such cases our reflexive expressions can be 
‘straightened out’ Thus we use the expression “If I can’t, I can’t”, 
“Tam as I am”, “It 1s yust what it 1s”, also ““That’s that” ‘This Jatter 
phrase means as much as “That’s settled”, but why should we express 
“That’s settled” by ““That’s that”? ‘The answer can be given by laying 
before ourselves a seties of interpretations which make a transition 
between the two expressions Thus for “That’s settled”, I wall say 
“The matter is closed” And this expression, as it were, files the matter 
and shelves 1t And filing it ts like drawing a line around it, as one 
sometimes draws a line around the results of a calculation, thereby 
marking it as final But this also makes it stand out, it 1s a way of 
emphasizing 1t And what the expression “That’s that” does 1s to 
emphasize the ‘that’ 

Another expression akin to those we have just considered is this 
“Eere it is, take it or leave it!” And this again is akin to a lund of 
introductory statement which we sometimes make before remarking 
on certain alternatives, as when we say “It either rains or it doesn’t 
rain, if tt rains we'll stay 1n my room, if it doesn’t =” ‘The first part 
of this sentence 1s no piece of information (just as “Take st or leave 1t” 
is no order) Instead of, “It esther rains o it doesn’t rain” we could 
have said, “Consider the two cases =” Our expression underlines 
these cases, presents them to your attention 

It 1s closely connected with this that in describing a case like 30)+ 
we ate tempted to use the phrase, “There 1s, of course, a number beyond 

1 Language game no 30 in Part I of the Brows Book 

M 
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which no one of the tribe has ever counted, let this number be 
Straightened out this reads “Let the number beyond which no one 
of the tribe has ever counted be. ” Why we tend to prefer the first 
expression to the one straightened out 1s that 1t more strongly directs 
our attention to the upper end of the tange of numerals used by our 
tribe in ther actual practice 


” 


16 Let us now consider a very instructive case of that use of the 
word “particular” in which it does not point to a comparison and yet 
seems most strongly to do so,—the case when we contemplate the 
expression of a face primutively drawn in this way 


Let this face produce 


an impression on you You may then feel inclined to say “Surely I 
don’t see mere dashes I see a face with a partienlar expression” 
But you don’t mean that 1t has an outstanding expression nor 1s tt 
said as an introduction to a description of the expression, though 
we might give such a description and say, eg , “It looks like a com- 
placent business man, stupidly supercilious, who though fat, imagines 
he’s a lady killer” But this would only be meant as an approximate 
description of the expression ‘Words can’t exactly describe 1t”, one 
sometimes says And yet one feels that what one calls the expression 
of the face 1s something that can be detached from the drawing of 
the face It 1s as though we could say “This face has a particular 
expression namely this” (pointing to something) But sf I had to point 
to anything 1n this place 1t would have to be the drawing I am looking 
at (We are, as 1t were, under an optical delusion which by some sort 
of reflection makes us think that there are two objects where there 18 
only one The delusion is assisted by our using the vetb “‘to have”, 
saying “The face Ags a particular expression” Things look different 
when, instead of this, we say “This ss a peculiar face” What a thing zs, 
we mean, is bound up with 1t, what it has can be separated from it ) 

‘This face has a particular expression °—I am inclined to say this 
when I am trying to let 1t make sts full impression upon me 

What goes on here 1s an act, as it were, of digesting it, getting hold 
of it, and the phrase “getting hold of the expresston of this face” 
suggests that we are getting hold of a thing which 1s mm the face and 
different from it It seems we are looking for something, but we don’t 
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do so in the sense of looking for a model of the expression outside the 
face we see, but in the sense of sounding the thing without attention 
It 1s, when I let the face make an impression on me, as though there 
existed a double of its expression, as though the double was the 
prototype of the expression and as though seeing the expression 
of the face was finding the prototype to which it corresponded—as 
though in our mind there had been a mould and the picture we see 
had fallen into that mould, fitting it But it 1s rather that we let the 
picture sink into our mind and make a mould there 

When we say, “This 1s a face, and not mere strokes”, weare, of course, 
distinguishing such a drawing 


© 
Ke 


And st 1s true If you ask anyone “What 1s this?” (pointing to the first 
drawing) he will certainly say “It’s a face”, and he will be able straight 
away to teply to such questions as, “Is it male or female”, “Smiling or 
sad?”, etc If on the other hand you ask him “What ts this” (pointing 
to the second drawing), he will most likely say, “This 1s nothing at 
all’, or “These ate just dashes” Now think of looking for a man in a 
picture puzzle, there it often happens that what at first sight appears 
as ‘mere dashes’ later appeats as a face We say in such cases “Now I 
see 1tisa face” It must be quite clear to you that this doesn’t mean 
that we tecognize it as the face of a friend or that we are under the 
delusion of seeing a ‘teal’ face rather, this ‘seeing 1t as a face’ must be 
compared with seeing this drawing 


from such a one 


either as a cube of as a plane figute consisting of a square and two 
rhombuses; or with seeing this 


Dx] 


mM* 
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‘as a squate with diagonals’, or ‘as a swastika’, that 1s, as a limiting case 


of this, 


ot again with seeing these four dots . as two pairs of dots side by 
side with each other, or as two interlocking pairs, or as one pair inside 


the other, etc 


The case of ‘seeing 
as a swastika’ 1s of special interest because this expression might mean 
being, somehow, under the optical delusion that the square 1s not 
quite closed, that there are the gaps which distinguish the swastika 
from our drawing On the other hand it is quite clear that this 
‘was not what we meant by “‘seeing our drawing as a swastika” We 
saw it in a way which suggested the description, “I see it as a swas- 
tika” One might suggest that we ought to have said “I see it as 
a closed swastiha”,—but then, what is the difference between a 
closed swastika and a square with diagonals? I think that in this 
case it 18 easy to recognize ‘what happens when we sce our figure 
as a swastika’ JI belteve it 1s that we retrace the figure with our 
eyes in a particular way, viz , by staring at the centre, looking along 
a radius, and along a side adjacent to it, starting at the centte again, 
taking the next radius and the next side, say in a right-handed sense 
of rotation, etc But this explanation of the phenomenon of seeing 
the figure as a swastika 1s of no fundamental interest to us It 1s of 
interest to us only in so fat as it helps one to see that the expression 
“seeing the figure as a swastika” did not mean seeing #his or that, 
seeing one thing as something else, when, essentially, ‘wo visual 
objects entered the process of doing so —Thus also seeing the first 
figure as a cube did not mean ‘taking it to be a cube’ (For we might 
never have seen a cube and still have this expetience of ‘seeing it as a 
cube’ ) 

And in this way ‘seeing dashes as a face’ does not involve a 
comparison between a group of dashes and a teal human face, and, 
on the other hand, this form of expression most strongly suggests 
that we are alluding to a comparison 

Consider also this example Look at W once as a capital double-U, 
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and another time as a capital M upside down Observe what doing the 
one and doing the other consists 1n 

We distinguish seeing a drawing as a face and seeing it as something 
else or as ‘mete dashes’ And we also distinguish between superficially 
glancing at a drawing (seeing st as a face), and letting the face make 
its full impression on us But it would be queer to say “I am letting 
the face make @ particu/ar impression on me” (except in such cases 1n 
which you can say that you can let the same face make different 
imptesstons on you) And tn letting the face impress itself on me and 
contemplating its ‘particular tmptession’, no two things of the multi 
plicity of a face are compated with each other, there 1s only one which 1s 
laden with emphasis Absorbing its exptession, I don’t find a prototype 
of this expression in my mind, rather, I, as 1t were, cut a seal from the 
impression 

And this also descttbes what happens when in 15)! we say to our- 
selves “The word ‘ted’ comes in a particular way ” ‘The reply 
could be “I see, you’re repeating to yourself some experience and 
again and again gazing at it” 


17 We may shed light on all these considerations sf we compare 
what happens when we retnember the face of someone who enters 
our room, when we recognize him as Mr So and So,—when we com- 
pate what really happens in such cases with the representation we are 
sometimes inclined to make of the events For here we are often 
obsessed by a primitive conception, viz, that we are comparing the 
man we see with a memory image in our mind and we find the two to 
agtee Ie, we ate representing ‘recognizing someone’ as a process of 
identification by means of a pictute (as 4 criminal 1s identified by his 
photo) I needn’t say that in most cases in which we recognize some- 
one no comparison between him and a mental picture takes place 
We are, of course, tempted to give this description by the fact that 
there are memory images Very often, for instance, such an image 
comes before our mind immediately affer having recognized someone 
I see him as he stood when we last saw each other ten years ago 

I will here again describe the Asnd of thing that happens in your mand 
and otherwise when you recognize a petson coming into your toom 
by means of what you might say when you recognize him Now this 
may just be “Hello!” And thus we may say that one kind of event 
of recognizing a thing we see consists in saying “‘Hello}” to itn words, 

1§ 15, Brown Book, Part I 
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gestures, facial exptessions, etc —And thus also we may think that 
when we look at out drawing and see it as a face, we compate it with 
some paradigm, and it agrees with it, ot it fits into a mould ready for tt 
in our mind But no such mould or comparison enters into our 
experience, there ts only this shape, not any other to compare 1t with, 
and as it were, say “Of course” to As when in putting together a 
}ig-saw puzzle, somewhere a small space 1s left unfilled and I see a 
piece obviously fitting 1t and put it in the place saying to myself “Of 
course” But here we say, “Of course” because the piece fits the mould, 
wheteas in our case of seeing the drawing as a face, we have the same 
attitude for #o reason 

The same strange illusion which we are under when we seem to 
seek the something which a face expresses whereas, in reality, we ate 
giving outselves up to the features before us—that same illusion 
possesses us even more strongly if repeating a tune to ourselves and 
letting st make its full impression on us, we say “This tune says some- 
thing”, and it 1s as though I had to find what it says And yet I know 
that it doesn’t say anything such that I might express 1n words or 
pictures what it says And if, recognizing this, I resign myself to saying 
“It yust expresses a musical thought”, this would mean no more than 
saying “It expresses itself” —“But surely when you play it you don’t 
play it anyhow, you play it in this particular way, making a crescendo 
here, a diminuendo there, a caesura in this place, etc ’—Precisely, 
and that’s all I can say about it, or may be all that I can say about it 
For in certain cases I can justify, explain the particular expression with 
which I play it by a comparison, as when I say “At this point of the 
theme, there 1s, as it were, a colon”, or “This 1s, as 1t were, the answer 
to what came before”, etc (This, by the way, shows what a ‘justifica- 
tion’ and an ‘explanation’ in aesthetics 1s like ) It 1s true I may hear 
a tune played and say “This is not how it ought to be played, 1t goes 
like this”, and I whistle 1t ina different tempo Here one 1s inclined to 
ask “What 18 1t like to know the tempo 1n which a piece of music 
should be played?” And the idea suggests itself that there must be a 
paradigm somewhere in our mind, and that we have adjusted the 
tempo to conform to that paradigm But in most cases if someone 
asked me “How do you think this melody should be played?”, I will, 
as an answer, just whistle it in a particular way, and nothing will have 
ne present to my mind but the tune actually whistled (not an smage of 
that, 

This doesn’t mean that suddenly understanding a musical theme 
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may not consist in finding a form of verbal expression which I conceive 
as the verbal counterpoint of the theme And tn the same way I may 
say “Now I understand the expression of this face”, and what happened 
when the understanding came was that I found the word which 
seemed to sum it up 

Consider also this expression “Tell yourself that 1t’s a waltz, and 
you will play it correctly” 

What we call “understanding a sentence” has, in many cases, a much 
gteater similarity to understanding a musical theme than we might be 
inclined to think But I don’t mean that understanding a musical 
theme is more like the picture which one tends to make oneself of 
understanding a sentence, but rather that this picture 1s wrong, and 
that understanding a sentence 1s much mote like what really happens 
when we understand a tune than at first sight appears For under- 
standing a sentence, we say, points to a reality outside the sentence 
Whereas one might say “Understanding a sentence means getting hold 
of its content, and the content of the sentence 1s sv the sentence ” 


18 We may now return to the ideas of ‘recognizing’ and 
‘familiarity’, and in fact to that example of recognition and famibarity 
which statted our reflections on the use of these terms and of a multi- 
tude of terms connected with them I mean the example of reading, 
say, 2 written sentence in a well-known language —I read such a 
sentence to see what the experience of reading 1s ke, what ‘really 
happens’ when one teads, and I get a particular experience which I 
take to be the experience of reading And, it seems, this doesn’t 
simply consist in seeing and pronouncing the words, but, bestdes, 
in an expetience of an intimate character, as I should like to say (lam 
as it were on an intimate footing with the word ‘I read’ ) 

Tn reading the spoken words come 1n a particular way, I am inclined 
to say, and the written words themselves which I read don’t just look 
to me like any kind of scribbles At the same time I am unable to 
point to, ot get a grasp on, that ‘particular way’ 

The phenomenon of seeing and speaking the words seems en- 
shrouded by a patticular atmosphere But I don’t recognize this 
atmosphere as one which always characterized the situation of reading 
Rather, I notice it when I read a line, trying to see what reading 18 
like 

When noticing this atmosphere I am in the situation of a man 
who 1s working sn his room, reading, writing, speaking, etc., and 
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who suddenly concentrates his attention on some soft uniform noise, 
such as one can almost always hear, particularly in a town (the dim 
noise resulting from all the various noises of the street, the sounds 
of wind, rain, workshops, etc) We could imagine that this man might 
think that a particular notse was a common element of all the 
experiences he had in this room We should then draw hits attention 
to the fact that most of the time he hadn’t noticed any notses going 
on outside, and secondly, that the noise he could hear wasn’t always 
the same (there was sometimes wind, sometimes not, etc ) 

Now we have used a misleading expression when we said that 
besides the experiences of seeing and speaking in reading there was 
another experience, etc ‘This 1s saying that to cettain expetiences 
another expetience ts added —Now take the experience of seeing a 
sad face, say in a drawing,—-we cat say that to see the drawing as 
a sad face is not ‘just’ to see 1t as some complex of strokes (think of 
a puzzle picture) But the word ‘just’ here seems to intimate that in 
seeing the drawing as a face some experience 1s added to the experience 
of seeing it as mere strokes, as though I had to say that seeing the 
drawing as a face consisted of two experiences, elements 

You should now notice the difference between the vatious cases 
in which we say that an experience consists of several elements or 
that st 1s a compound experience We might say to the doctor, “I don’t 
have one pain, I have two toothache and headache” And one might 
express this by saying, “My experience of pain is not simple, but 
compound, I have toothache and headache” Compare with this case 
that in which I say, “I have got both pains in my stomach and a general 
feeling of sickness” Here I don’t separate the constituent experiences 
by pointing to two localities of pain Or consider this statement 
“When I drink sweet tea, my taste experience 1s a compound of the taste 
of sugarand the tasteof tea” Oragain “If I hear the C Major chord my 
experience 1s composed of hearing C, B, and G” And, on the other 
hand, “I hear a piano playing and some noise in the street” A most 
instructive example is this In a song words ate sung to certain notes 
In what sense 1s the experience of heating the vowel 2 sung to the 
note C a composite one? Ask, yourself in each of these cases What 1s it 
like to single out the constituent experiences in the compound 
experience? 

Now although the expresston that seeing a drawing as a face ts 
not merely seeing strokes seems to point to some kind of addition 
of experiences, we cettainly should not say that when we see the 
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drawing as a face we also have the expetience of seeing st as mere 
sttokes and some other experience besides And this becomes stil 
clearer when we imagine that someone said that seeing the drawing 


as a cube consisted in seeing it as a plane figure plus having an 
experience of depth 

Now when I felt that though while reading a certain constant 
experience went on and on, I could not in a sense lay hold of that 
experience, my difficulty arose through wrongly comparing this case 
with one in which one part of my experience can be said to be an 
accompaniment of another Thus we are sometimes tempted to ask 
“If I feel this constant hum going on while I read, where 1s 10°” I wish 
to make a pointing gesture, and there 1s nothing to point to And 
the words “lay hold of” express the same misleading analogy 

Instead of asking the question “Where 1s this constant experience 
which seems to go on all through my reading?”, we should ask “What 
is it 1n saying ‘A particular atmosphere enshrouds the words which I 
am feading’, that I am contrasting this case with?” 

I will try to elucidate this by an analogous case We are inclined to 
be puzzled by the three-dimenstonal appearance of the drawing 


in a way expressed by the question ‘What does seeing it three- 
dimensionally consist in?” And this question really asks ‘What 1s it 
that is added to simply seeing the drawing when we see st three- 
dimensionally?’ And yet what answer can we expect to this question? 
It 1s the form of this question which produces the puzzlement As 
Hertz says “Aber offenbar irrt die Frage in Bezug auf die Antwort, 
welche ste erwattet” (p 9, E:nleitung, Die Pringipuen der Mechantk) 
The question itself keeps the mind pressing against a blank wall, 
thereby preventing it from ever finding the outlet To show a man 
how to get out you have first of all to free him from the musleading 
influence of the question 
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Look at a written word, say “read”,——“TIt isn’t just a sctibble, 1t’s 
‘read’, I should like to say, “at has one definite phystognomy” But 
what is it that I am really saying about 1t? What is this statement, 
straightened out? “The word falls”, one is tempted to explain, “into 
a mould of my mind /oug prepared for 1” But as I don’t perceive both 
the word and a mould, the metaphor of the word’s fitting a mould 
can’t allude to an experience of comparing the hollow and the solid 
shape before they ate fitted together, but rather to an expetience of 
seeing the solid shape accentuated by a particular background 


» £¥ ye 
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1) would be the picture of the hollow and the solid shape before they 
are fitted together We here see two circles and can compare them 
u) 1s the pictute of the solid in the hollow ‘There 1s only one circle, 
and what we call the mould only accentuates, or as we sometimes said, 
emphasizes it 

Tam tempted to say, “Thus tsn’t just a scribble, but it’s #5 particular 
face” —But I can’t say, “I see #hzs as this face”, but ought to say “I see 
this as a face’ But I feel I want to say, “I don’t see this as ¢ face, 
I see st as Hs face” But in the second half of this sentence the word 
“face” 1s redundant, and it should have run, “I don’t see this as a face, 
I see it like shys” 

Suppose IJ said “I see this scribble like #bzs”, and while saying “this 
sctibble” I look at it as a mere scribble, and while saying “like #75”, 
T see the face,—this would come to something like saying “What at 
one time appears to me like this, at another appears to me hike that”, 
and here the “this” and the “that” would be accompanted by the two 
different ways of seeing —But we must ask ourselves in what game 
is this sentence with the processes accompanying it to be used Eg, 
whom am I telling this? Suppose the answer 1s “I’m saying it to my- 
self”, But that 1s not enough We are here in the grave danger of 
believing that we know what to do with a sentence 1f it looks more or 
less like one of the common sentences of our language But hete 
in ordet not to be deluded we have to ask ourselves What 1s the use, 
say, of the words “this” and “‘that”?—or rather, What are the different 
uses which we make of theme What we call their meaning 1s not 

\ \anything which they have got in them or which 1s fastened to them 
espective of what use we make of them ‘Thus it 1s one use of the 
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Ord “this” to go along with a gesture pointing to something We say, 
am seeing the square with the diagonals like this”, pointing to a 
astika And referring to the square with diagonals I might have 

Sud, “What at one time appears to me like this 


Xx 


at another time appears to me ike that 


RX. 


And this 1s certainly not the use we made of the sentence in the 
above case —One might think the whole difference between the two 
cages 1s this, that in the first the pictures are mental, in the second, 
real drawings We should here ask ourselves in what sense we can 
call mental images pictures, for in some ways they are compatable to 
drawn or painted pictures, and in others not It 1s, eg, one of the 
essential points about the use of a ‘material’ picture that we say that 
it remains the same not only on the ground that it seems to us to be 
the same, that we remember that it looked before as it looks now 

In fact we shall say under certain circumstances that the picture hasn’t 
changed althongh it seems to have changed, and we say 1t hasn’t 
changed because it has been kept in a certain way, certain influences 
have been kept out Therefore the expression “The picture hasn’t 
changed” 1s used in a different way when we talk of a material picture 
on the one hand, and of 4 Mental one on the other Just as the statement 
“These ticks follow at eqlal intervals” has got one grammar if the 
ticks ate the tick of a pendulum and the criterion for their regularity 
4s the result of measurements whitch we have made on our apparatus, 
and another grammar if the ticks are ticks which we imagine I might 
for instance ask the question When I said to myself “What at one 
time appeats to me like this, at another =”, did I recognize the two 
aspects, this and that, as the same which I got on previous occasions? 
Or were they new to me and I tried to remember them for future 
occastons? Or was all that I meant to say “I can change the aspect of 
this figure”? 


19 The danger of delusion which we are in becomes most clear 
af we propose to ourselves to give the aspects ‘this’ and ‘that’ names, 
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say Aand B For we ate most strongly tempted to imagine that giving 
a mame consists in corfelating in a pecultar and rather mysterious way 
a sound (or other sign) with something How we make use of this 
peculiar correlation then seems to be almost a secondary matter 
(One could almost imagine that naming was done by a peculiar sacra- 
mental act, and that this produced some magic relation between the 
name and the thing ) 

But let us look at an example, considet this language gatne A sends 
B to various houses in their town to fetch goods of various sorts from 
various people A gives B vatious lists On top of every List he puts 
a sctibble, and B 1s trained to go to that house on the door of which 
he finds the same scribble, this is the name of the house In the frst 
column of every list he then finds one ot more scttbbles which he has 
been taught to read out When he enters the house he calls out these 
words, and every inhabitant of the house has been trained to run up 
to him when a certain one of these sounds 1s called out, these sounds are 
the names of the people He then addresses himself to each one of 
them in turn and shows to each two consecutive scribbles which stand 
on the list against his name ‘The first of these two, people of that 
town have been ttained to associate with some particular kind of 
object, say, apples The second is one of a seties of scribbles which 
each man carties about him on a slip of paper The petson thus 
addressed fetches say, five apples The first scribble was the generic 
name of the objects required, the second, the name of ther number 

What now ts the relation between a name and the object named, 
say, the house and its name? I suppose we could give either of two 
answets The one ts that the relation consists 1n certain strokes having 
been painted on the door of the house The second answer I meant 
1s that the relation we are concerned with 1s established, not just by 
painting these strokes on the door, but by the particular role which 
they play in the practice of our language as we have been sketching 
1t—Again, the relation of the name of a person to the person here 
consists in the person having been trained to run up to someone who 
calls out the name, or again, we might say that it consists in this and 
the whole of the usage of the name in the language game 
* Look into this language game and see if you can find the mysterious 
telation of the object and its name —The relation of name and object 
we may say, consists in a sctibble being written on an object (or some 
other such very trivial relation), and that’s all there 1s to it But we 
are not satisfied with that, for we feel that a scribble written on an 
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object in itself 1s of no importance to us, and interests us in no way 

And this is true, the whole importance hes in the particular use we 
make of the scribble written on the object, and we, in a sense, simplify 
matters by saying that the name has a peculiar relation to its object, 
a relation other than that, say, of being written on the object, or of 
being spoken by a petson pointing to an object with hus finger A 
primitive philosophy condenses the whole usage of the name into the 
idea of a relation, which thereby becomes a mysterious relation 

(Compare the ideas of mental activities, wishing, believing, thinking, 
etc, which for the same reason have something mysterious and ia- 
explicable about them ) 

Now we might use the expression “The relation of name and object 
does not merely consist in this kind of trivial, ‘purely extetnal’, 
connection”, meaning that what we call the relation of mame and 
object 18 characterized by the entire usage of the name, but then it 1s 
clear that there 1s no one relation of name to object, but as many as 
there ate uses of sounds or scribbles which we call names 

We can therefore say that sf naming something 1s to be more than 
just uttering a sound while pointing to something, there must also 
be, 1n some form or other, the knowledge of how in the particular 
case the sound or scratch 1s to be used 

Now when we proposed to give the aspects of a drawing names, 
we made st appear that by seeing the drawing in two different ways, 
and each time saying something, we had done more than performing 
just this uninteresting action, whereas we now sce that it 1s the usage 
of the ‘name’ and in fact the detail of this usage which gives the naming 
its peculiar significance 

It 1s therefore not an unimportant question, but a question about 
the essence of the matter, “Are ‘A’ and ‘B’ to remind me of these 
aspects, can I catry out such an order as ‘See this drawing in the 
aspect A’, ate there, in some way, pictures of these aspects correlated 
with the names ‘A’ and ‘B’ (like 


bd 
XI, 


ate ‘A’ and ‘B’ used in communicating with other people, and what 
exactly 1s the game played with them?” 
N 


and 
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When I say “I don’t see mere dashes (a mere scribble) but a face 
(or word) with this particular phystognomy”, I don’t wish to assert 
any general charactetistic of what I see, but to assert that I see that 
particular phystognomy which I do see And 1t 1s obvious that here 
my expression 1s moving in a citcle But this ts so because really the 
particular physiognomy which I saw ought to have entered my 
proposition —When I find that “In reading a sentence, a peculiar 
experience goes on all the while”, I have actually to read over a fairly 
long stretch to get the peculiar smpression which makes one say this 

I might then have said “I find that the same experience goes on all 
the tume”, but I wished to say “I don’t just notice that it’s the same 
expetience throughout, I notice a particular experience” Looking at a 
uniformly coloured wall I might say, “I don’t just see that it has the 
same colout all over, but I see a particular colour” But in saying this 
Tam mustaking the function of a sentence —It seems that you wish to 
specify the colour you see, but not by saying anything about it, nor by 
comparing it with a sample,—but by pointing to it, using it at the same 
time as the sample and that which the sample 1s compared with 

Consider this example You tell me to write a few lines, and while 
Iam doing so you ask “Do you feel something in your hand while 
you ate writing?” I say, “Yes, I have a peculiar feeling” —Can’t I say 
to myself when I write, “I have sis feeling”? Of course I can say it, 
and while saying “this feeling”, I concentrate on the feeling —But 
what do I do with this sentence? What use 1s 1t to me? It seems that I 
am pointing out to myself what I am feeling,—as though my act of 
concenttation was an ‘inward’ act of pointing, one which no one else 
but me 1s aware of, this however is unimportant, But I don’t point 
to the feelmg by attending to it Rather, attending to the feeling 
means producing or modifying it (On the other hand, observing a 
chair does not mean producing or modifying the chair ) 

Our sentence “I have és feeling while I’m writing” is of the kind 
of the sentence “I see this” I don’t mean the sentence when it is used 
to inform someone that I am looking at the object which I am pointing 
to, nor when it 1s used, as above, to convey to someone that I see a 
cettain drawing in the way A and not in the way B I mean the 
sentence, “I see this”, as it is sometimes contemplated by us when we 
are brooding over certain philosophical problems We ate then, say, 
holding on to a particular visual impression by stating at some object, 
and we feel it 1s most natural to say to outselves “I see this”, though 
we know of no further use we can make of this sentence, 
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20 ‘Surely it makes sense to say what I see, and how better could 
I do this than by letting what I see speak for stselfl’ 

But the words “I see” in our sentence are redundant J don’t wish to 
tell myself that st 1s I who see this, nor that I see it Or, as I might put 
tt, tt 1s smpossible that I should not see 4s ‘This comes to the same 
as saying that I can’t point out to myself by a visual hand what I am 
— as this hand does not point to what I see but 1s part of what 

see 

It 3s as though the sentence was singling out the particular colour I 
saw, as if it presented 1t to me 

Tt seems as though the colour which I see was its own description 

For the pointing with my finger was ineffectual (And the looking 
48 no pointing, it does not, for me, indicate a direction, which would 
mean conttasting a direction with other directions ) 

What I see, or feel, enters my sentence as a sample does, but no 
use 1s made of this sample, the words of my sentence don’t seem to 
matter, they only serve to present the sample to me 

T don’t really speak about what I see, but /o it 

I am in fact going through the acts of attending which could 
accompany the use of a sample And this is what makes it seem as 
though I was making use of a sample Thus error 1s akin to that of 
believing that an ostenstve definition says something about the object 
to which it ditects our attention 

When I said “I am mistaking the function of a sentence” it was 
because by its help I seemed to be pointing out to myself which 
colour it 1s I see, whereas I was just contemplating a sample of a 
colour It seemed to me that the sample was the desctiption of sts own 
colour 


21 Suppose I said to someone “Observe the particular lighting 
of this room” —Undet cettain circumstances the sense of this otder 
will be quite clear, eg, if the walls of the room were red with the 
setting sun But suppose at any other time when there 1s nothing 
striking about the lighting I said “Observe the particular lighting of 
this room”'—Well, isn’t there a particular lighting? So what 1s the 
difficulty about observing ‘t? But the person who was told to observe 
the lighting when there was nothing striking about it would probably 
look about the room and say “Well, what about 1t?” Now I might go 
on and say “It 1s exactly the same lighting as yesterday at this hour”, 
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or “It 1s ust this slightly dim light which you see in this picture of the 
room” 

In the first case, when the room was lit a sttiking red, you could have 
pointed out the pecultartty which you were meant, though not explicitly 
told, to observe You could, e g , have used a sample of the particular 
colour in order to do so We shall 1n this case be inclined to say that 
a peculiarity was added to the normal appearance of the room 

In the second case, when the room was just ordinarily lighted and 
there was nothing striking about tts appeatance, you didn’t know 
exactly what to do when you were told to observe the lighting of 
the room All you could do was to look about you waiting for some- 
thing further to be said which would give the first order its full sense 

But wasn’t the room, in both cases, lit in a particulat way? Well, 
this question, as it stands, 15 senseless, and so is the answer “It was .”” 
The order “Observe the particular lighting of this room”, does not 
imply any statement about the appearance of this room It seemed to 
say “This room has a particular lighting, which I need not name, 
observe 1t!” The lighting referred to, it seems, 1s given by a sample, 
and you ate to make use of the sample, as you would be doing im 
copying the precise shade of a colour sample on a palette Whereas 
the order 1s similar to this “Get hold of this sample!” 

Imagine youtself saying “There 1s a particular lighting which I’m 
to obsetve” You could imagine yourself in this case stating about 
you in vain, that is, without seeing the lighting 

You could have been given a sample, e g , a piece of colour material, 
and been asked “Observe the colour of this patch” —And we can 
draw a distinction between observing, attending to, the shape of the 
sample and attending tots colour But, attending to the colour can’t be 
described as looking at a thing which 1s connected with the sample, 
rather, as looking at the sample 1n a peculiar way 

When we obey the order, “Observe the colour. .”, what we do 
4s to open our eyes to colour “Observe the colour .”” doesn’t mean 
“See the colour you see” The order, “Look at so and so”, is of the 
kind, “Turn your head in this direction”, what you will see when you 
do so does not enter this order By attending, looking, you produce the 
zmpression, you can’t look at the impression 

Suppose someone answered to our order “All night, I am now 
observing the particular lighting this room has”,—this would sound as 
though he could point out to us which lighting it was The order, 
that is to say,-may seem to have told you to do something with this 
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particular lighting, as opposed to another one (like “Paint this light- 
ing, not that”) Whereas you obey the order by taking in AghAng, as 
opposed to dimensions, shapes, etc 

(Compare, “Get hold of the colour of this sample” with “Get hoid 
of this pencil”, 1¢ , there it 1s, take hold of it ) 

I return to our sentence “this face has a particular expression” 
In this case too I did not compare or contrast my impression with 
anything, I did not make use of the sample before me The sentence 
‘was an utterance! of a state of attention 

What has to be explained 1s this Why do we talk to our impression?— 
You read, put yourself into a state of attention and say “Something 
peculiar happens undoubtedly” You are inclined to go on “There 1s 
a certain smoothness about it”, but you feel that this 1s only an inade- 
quate description and that the experience can only stand for tself 
“Something peculiar happens undoubtedly” 1s like saying, “I have had 
an expetience’” But you don’t wish to make a general statement 
independent of the particular experience you have had, but rather a 
statement into whtch this experience enters 

You ate under an impression This makes you say “I am under a 
particalar teypression””, and this sentence seems to say, to yourself at 
least, under what impression you ate As though you were referring 
to a pictute ready in your mind, and said “This ts what my impresston 
1s like” Wheteas you have only pointed to your impression In our 
case (p 174), saying “I notice the particular colour of this wall” 1s like 
drawing, say, a black rectangle enclosing a small patch of the wall 
and thereby designating that patch as a sample for further use 

When you read, as st were attending closely to what happened in 
reading, you seemed to be observing reading as under a magnifying 
glass and to see the reading process (But the case 1s more like that of 
obsetving something through a coloured glass ) You think you have 
noticed the process of reading, the particular way in which signs are 
translated into spoken words 


22 Ihave read a line with a peculiar attention, I am impressed by 
the reading, and this makes me say that I have observed something 
besides the mere seeing of the written signs and the speaking of 
words I have also expressed 1t by saying that I have noticed a pat- 
ticular atmosphere round the secing and speaking How such a 
metaphor as that embodied 1n the last sentence can come to suggest 
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itself to me may be seen mote clearly by looking at this example 
T£ you heard sentences spoken in a monotone, you might be tempted to 
say that the words wete all enshrouded in a particular atmosphere 
But wouldn’t it be using a peculiar way of representation to say that 
speaking the sentence in 4 monotone was adding something to the 
mete saying of st? Couldn’t we even concetve speaking in a monotone 
as the result of ‘aking away from the sentence tts inflexion? Different 
circumstances would make us adopt different ways of representation 
If, eg, certain words had to be tead out in a monotone, this being 
indicated by a staff and a sustained note beneath the written words, 
this notation would very strongly suggest the idea that something had 
been added to the mere speaking of the sentence 

Tam impressed by the reading of a sentence, and I say the sentence 
has shown me something, that I have noticed something in 1t This 
made me think of the following example A friend and I once looked 
at beds of pansies Each bed showed a different kind We were 
impressed by each in tutn Speaking about them my friend said 
‘What a vatiety of colour patterns, and each says something” And this 
was just what I myself wished to say 

Compare such a statement with this “Every one of these men says 
something” — 

J€ one had asked what the colour pattern of the pansy said, the right 
answer would have seemed to be that 1t said itself Hence we could 
have used an intransitrve form of expression, say “Hach of these 
colour patterns impresses one” 

It has sometimes been said that what music conveys to us are 
feelings of joyfulness, melancholy, tr1umph, etc , etc and what repels 
us in this account 45 that it seems to say that music 1s an instrument for 
producing in us sequences of feelings And from this one might gather 
that any other means of producing such feelings would do for us 
instead of music —-To such an account we are tempted to reply “Music 
conveys to us sse/f|” 

Tt 1s similar with such expressions as “Each of these colour patterns 
impresses one” We feel we wish to guard against the idea that a 
colour pattern is a means to producing in us a certain impression— 
the colour pattern being like a drug and we interested merely 1n the 
effect this drug produces —We wish to avoid any form of expression 
which would seem to refer to an effect produced by an object on a 
subject (Here we ate bordering on the problem of idealism and realism 
and on the problem whether statements of aesthetics are subjective or 
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objective ) Saying, “I see this and am impressed” 1s apt to make it 
seem as though the impression was some feeling accompanying the 
seeing, and that the sentence said something like “I see this and feel a 
pressure” 

I could have used the expression “Each of these colour pattems has 
meaning”, but I didn’t say “has meaning”, for this would provoke the 
question, “What meaning>”, which in the case we are considering 1s 
senseless We are distinguishing between meaningless patterns and 
patterns which have meaning, but there 1s no such expression in our 
game as “This pattern has the meaning so and so” Nor even the 
expression “These two patterns have different meanings”, unless this 
is to say “These are two different patterns and both have meaning” 

It 1s easy to understand though why we should be inclined to use 
the transitive form of expression For let us see what use we make of 
such an expression as ““This face says something”, that 1s, what the 
situations ate in which we use this expression, what sentences would 
precede or follow it (what kind of conversation st 1s a part of) We 
should perhaps follow up such a remark by saying, “Look at the line 
of these eyebrows” or “The dark eyes and the pale facel”, these 
expressions would draw attention to certain features We should 1n 
the same connection use comparisons, as for instance, “The nose is 
like a beak”, but also such expressions as “The whole face expresses 
bewilderment”, and here we have used “expressing” transitively 


23 We can now consider sentences which, as one might say, give 
an analysis of the impression we get, say, from a face "Take such 
a statement as, “The particular impression of this face 1s due to its 
small eyes and low forehead” Here the words “the particular impres- 
sion” may stand for a certain specification, e g , “the stupid expression” 
Or, on the other hand, they may mean ‘what makes this expression a 
striking one’ (1e, an exttaordinary one), of, ‘what strikes one about 
this face’ (1e , ‘what draws one’s attentton’) Or again, our sentence 
may mean “If you change #hese featutes in the slightest the expression 
will change entirely (whereas you might change other features without 
changing the expression nearly so much)” ‘The form of this statement, 
however, mustn’t mislead us into thinking that there 1s in every case 
a supplementing statement of the form “‘First the expression was this, 
aftet the change it’s hat” We can, of course, say “Smith frowned, and 
his exptession changed from this to that”, pointing, say, at two draw- 
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ings of hts face—(Compate wath this the two statements “He said 
these words”, and “His words said something” ) 

When, trying to see what reading consisted 1n, I read a written 
sentence, let the reading of st impress itself upon me, and said that I 
had a patticulat impression, one could have asked me such a question 
as whether my impression was not due to the particular handwriting 
This would be asking me whether my imptession would not be a 
different one if the writing had been a different one, or say, if each word 
of the sentence were written in a different handwriting In this sense 
we could also ask whether that impression wasn’t due after all to the 
sense of the particular sentence which I read One might suggest 
Read a different sentence (or the same one in a diffcrent handwriting) 
and see 1f you would still say that you had the same impression 
And the answer might be “Yes, the smpression I had was teally due 
to the handwriting” —But this would not imply that when I first said 
the sentence gave me a particular impression I had contrasted one 
impression with another, or that my statement had not been of the 
kind “This sentence has 4s ows character” ‘This will get clearer by 
considering the following example Suppose we have three faces 
drawn side by side 
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I contemplate the first one, saying to myself “This face has a peculiar 
expression” Then I am shown the second one and asked whether 
it has the same expression I answer “Yes” Then the third one 
1s shown to me and I say “Tt has a different expression” In my two 
answers I might be said to have distinguished the face and its 
expression for b) 1s different from a) and still I say they have the same 
expression, whereas the difference between c) and a) corresponds to a 
difference of expression, and this may make us think that also in my 
first utterance I distingutshed between the face and tts expression 


24 Let us now go back to the idea of a feeling of famuliarsty, 
which atises when I see familiar objects Pondering about the question 
whether there 1s such a feeling or not, we are likely to gaze at some 
object and say, “Don’t I have a particular feeling when I look at my 
old coat and hat?” But to this we now answer What feeling do you 
compare this wath, or oppose 1t to? Should you say that your old 
coat gives you the same feeling as your old frend A with whose 
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appeatance too you ate well acquainted, or that whenever you happened 
to look at your coat you get that feeling, say of intimacy and warmth? 

“But 1s there no such thing as a feeling of familiarity?"—I should 
say that there are a great many different experiences, some of them 
feelings, which we might call “experiences (feelings) of familtarity” 

Different experiences of familiarity 2) Someone enters my room, 
T haven’t seen him for a long time, and didn’t expect him I look at 
him, say or feel “Oh, it’s you” Why did I in giving this example 
say that I hadn’t seen the man for a long time? Wasn't I setting out 
to describe experiences of familiarity? And whatever the experience 
was I alluded to, couldn’t I have had st even if I had seen the man 
half an hour ago? J mean, I gave the circumstances of recognizing 
the man as a means to the end of describing the precise situation of 
the recognition One might object to this way of describing the 
expertence, saying that 1t brought in irrelevant things, and in fact 
wasn’t a description of the feeling at all In saying this one takes as 
the prototype of a description, say, the description of a table, which 
tells you the exact shape, dimensions, the material which it 1s made of, 
and its colour Such a description one might say pieces the table 
together There 1s on the other hand a different kind of description 
of a table, such as you might find in a novel, eg, “It was a small 
rickety table decorated in Moorish style, the sort that 1s used for 
smoker’s requisites” Such a description might be called an indirect 
one, but if the purpose of it 1s to bring a vivid image of the table 
before your mind in a flash, it might serve this purpose incomparably 
better than a detailed ‘direct’ description —Now 1f I am to give the 
description of a feeling of familiarity or recognition,—what do you 
expect me to do? Can I piece the feeling together? In a sense of course 
I could, giving you many different stages and the way my feelings 
changed Such detailed descriptions you can find tn some of the great 
novels Now if you think of descriptions of pieces of furniture as you 
mught find them in a novel, you see that to this kind of description 
you can oppose another making use of drawings, measures such as 
one should give to a cabinet maker ‘This latter kind one 1s inclined 
to call the only direct and complete description (though this way of 
expressing ourselves shows that we forget that there are certain 
purposes which the ‘teal’ description does not fulfil) These considera- 
tions should warn you not to think that there 1s one real and direct 
description of, say, the feeling of recognition as opposed to the 
‘indirect? one which I have given 
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4) The same as a), but the face 1s not familiar to me immediately 
After a little, recognition ‘dawns upon me’ I say, “Oh, tt’s you”, 
but with totally different inflexion than in a) (Constdet tone of 
voice, inflexion, gestures, as essesfial parts of out expetience, not 
as inessential accompaniments or mere means of communication 
(Compare pp 144-6)) ¢) There 1s an experience directed towards 
people or things which we see every day when suddenly we feel them 
to be ‘old acquaintances’ of ‘good old friends’, one might also describe 
the feeling as one of warmth or of being at home with them d) My 
room with all the objects in tt 1s thoroughly familiar to me When I 
enter it in the morning do I greet the famuliar chairs, tables, etc , with 
a feeling of “Oh, hellol’? or have such a feeling as described in ¢)? 
But isn’t the way I walk about in 1t, take something out of a drawet, 
sit down, etc, diflerent from my behaviour in a room I don’t know? 
And why shouldn’t I say therefore, that I had experiences of familiarity 
whenever I lived amongst these familiar objects? ¢) Isn’t tt an expe- 
rience of familiarity when on being asked “Who 1s this man?” I answer 
straight away (or after some reflection) “It 1s so and so”? Compare 
with this experience, f), that of looking at the written word “feeling” 
and saying “This ts A’s handwriting” and on the other hand g) the 
experience of teading the word, which also 1s an experience of 
farmuliarity 

To ¢) one might object, saying that the experience of saying the 
man’s name was not the experience of famuliarity, that he had to be 
famuliar to us in otder that we might know his name, and that we had 
to know lis name 1n ordet that we might say it Or, we might say 
“Saying his name 1s not enough, for surely we might say the name 
without knowing that it was his name” And this remark 1s certainly 
true if only we realize that it does not imply that knowing the name 
1s a ptocess accompanying or preceding saying the name 


25 Consider this example What 1s the difference between a 
memoty tmage, an image that comes with expectation, and say, an 
image of a daydream You may be inclined to answer, “There 1s an 
intrinsic difference between the images” —-Did you notice that differ- 
ence, or did you only say there was one because you think there must 
be one? 

But sutely I recognize a memory image as a memory Image, an 
image of a daydream as an image of a daydream, etc |—Remember 
that you are sometimes doubtful whether you actually saw a certain 
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event happening or whether you dreamt 1t, or just had heard of it and 
imagined it vividly But apart from that, what do you mean by 
“recognizing an image as a memory image”? I agree that (at least in 
most cases) while an image ts before your mind’s eye you ate not in 
a state of doubt as to whether tt 1s a memory image, etc Also, if 
asked whether your image was a memory image, you would (1n most 
cases) answer the question without hesitation Now what if I asked 
you “When do you know what sort of an image tt 1s” Do you call 
knowing what sort of image it 1s not being in a state of doubt, not 
wondering about it? Does introspection make you see a state or 
activity of mind which you would call knowing that the image was a 
memory image, and which takes place while the image 1s before your 
mind?—Further, sf you answer the question what sort of image it 
was you had, do you do so by, as it were, looking at the image and 
discoveting a certain characteristic in it (as though you had been 
asked by whom a picture was painted, looked at it, recognized the 
style, and said st was a Rembrandt)? 

It 1s easy, on the other hand, to point out experiences characteristic 
of remembering, expecting, etc , accompanying the images, and further 
differences in the immediate or more remote surrounding of them 
Thus we certainly say different things in the different cases, eg, “T 
remember his coming into my toom”, “I expect his coming into my 
room”, “I tmagine his coming into my room” —“‘But surely this can’t 
be all the difference there 1s!” It isn’t all There are the three different 
games played with these thtee words surrounding these statements 

When challenged do we snderstand the word “remember”, etc ? 
1s thete really a difference between the cases besides the mere verbal 
one? our thoughts move in the immediate surroundings of the mage 
we had or the expression we used I have an image of dining in Hall 
with T If asked whether this 1s a memory image, I say “Of course”, 
and my thoughts begin to move on paths starting from this image 
I remember who sat next to us, what the conversation was about, 
what I thought about it, what happened to T later on, etc , etc 

Imagine two different games both played with chess men on a chess 
board ‘The initial positions of both are alike One of the games is 
always played with ted and green pieces, the other with black and 
white ‘Two people ate beginning to play, they have the chess board 
between them with the green and sed pieces in position Someone 
asks them “Do you know what game you're intending to play?” 
A player answers “Of coutse, we are playing no 2” “What 1s the 
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difference now between playing no 2 and no 1?”-—~“Well, there ate 
ted and green pieces on the board and not black and white ones, 
also we say that we are playing no 2” —“But this couldn’t be the only 
difference, don’t you anderstand what ‘no 2? means and what game the 
red and green pieces stand for” Here we are inclined to say “Cettainly 
I do”, and to prove this to ourselves we actually begin to move the 
pieces according to the rules of game no 2 This is what I should call 
moving in the immediate surrounding of our initial position 

But isn’t there also a peculiat feeling of pastness characteristic of 
images as memory images? There certainly are expeftences which I 
should be inclined to call feelings of pastness, although not always 
when I remember something 1s one of these feelings present —To 
get cleat about the nature of these feelings 1t is again very useful 
to remember that thete are gestures of pastness and inflextons of 
pastness which we can regard as representing the experiences of 
pastness 

I will examine one particulat case, that of a feeling which I shall 
roughly describe by saying it 1s the feeling of ‘long, long ago’ ‘These 
words and the tone tn which they are said are a gesture of pastness 
But I will specify the expetience which I mean still further by saying 
that it 18 that corresponding to a certain tune (Davids Bundler Tanze— 
“Wie aus weiter Ferne”) I’m smagining thas tune played with the right 
expression and thus recorded, say, for a gramophone Then this ts 
the most elaborate and exact expression of a feeling of pastness which 
T can imagine 

Now should I say that heating this tune played with this expression 
is in itself that particular experience of pastness, or should I say that 
hearing the tune causes the feeling of pastness to atise and that this 
fecling accompanies the tune? Ie, can I separate what I call this 
experience of pastness from the expetience of hearing the tune? 
Or, can I separate an expetience of pastness expressed by a gestute 
from the experience of making this gesture? Can I discover something, 
the essential feeling of pastness, which remains after abstracting all 
those experiences which we might call the experiences of expressing 
the feeling? 

I am inclined to suggest to you to put the expression of our 
experience in place of the expetience ‘But these two aten’t the same’ 
This 1s certainly true, at least 1n the sense in which tt 1s true to say that 
a railway train and a railway accident aten’t the same thing And yet 
there 18 4 justification for talking as though the expression “the gesture 
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‘long, long ago’ ”, and the expression “the feeling ‘long, long ago” 
had the same meaning Thus I could give the rules of chess in the 
following way I have a chess board before me with a set of chess men 
on it I give rules for moving these particular chess men. (these 
particular pieces of wood) on this particular board Can these tules 
be the rules of the game of chess? They can be converted into them by 
the usage of a single opetator, such as the word “any” Or, the mules 
for my particular set may stand as they are and be made into rules of 
the game of chess by changing our standpoint towards them 

There ts the idea that the feeling, say, of pastness, 1s an amorphous 
something 1n a place, the mind, and that this something 1s the cause or 
effect of what we call the expression of feeling ‘T’he expression of 
feeling then 1s an indirect way of transmitting the feeling And people 
have often talked of a direct transmission of feeling which would 
obviate the external medium of communication 

Imagine that I tell you to mix a certain colour and I describe the 
colour by saying that it 1s that which you get if you let sulphuric acid 
react on copper This might be called an indirect way of communicat- 
ing the colour I meant It 1s concetvable that the reaction of sulphuric 
acid on copper under certain circumstances does not produce the 
colour I wished you to mix, and that on seeing the colour you had got 
I should have to say “No, it’s not this”, and to give you a sample 

Now can we say that the communication of feelings by gestures 1s 
in this sense indirect? Does it make sense to talk of a direct com- 
munication as opposed to that indirect one? Does tt make sense to say 
“I can’t feel his toothache, but sf I could I’d know what he feels like”? 

Tf I speak of communicating a feeling to someone else, mustn’t I 
in order to understand what I say know what I shall call the criterion 
of having succeeded in communicating? 

We ate inclined to say that when we communicate a fecling to 
someone, something which we can never know happens at the other 
end All that we can receive from him 1s again an expression This 1s 
closely analogous to saying that we can never know when in Fizedu’s 
experiment the ray of light reaches the mirror 


